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Goodby to Bob Keller 





Mr. Keller is shown with Mr. Staats at the celebration honoring his 45th year of 


After careful reflection on his 
own goals as well as those of the 
General Accounting Office, Deputy 
Comptroller General Robert F. 
Keller announced a_ well-earned 
retirement, effective February 29, 
1980. Mr. Keller’s 45 years with GAO 
span wide divergencies in his career 
and in GAO’s responsibilities. When 
he joined the Office in 1935 as a 
reconciliation clerk working his way 
through law school, GAO was a 
voucher auditing agency. As he 
moved through positions such as 
legislative attorney, Assistant (and 
later Principal Assistant) to the 
Comptroller General, General 
Counsel, and Deputy Comptroller 
General, GAO moved its auditing 
operations from a central location to 
audit sites and moved from 
commercial-type audits to com- 
prehensive audits to management 
auditing and program evaluation. 

In an interview published in the 
Summer 1979 issue of this Review, 
Mr. Keller said that the most 
challenging aspect of his job has 
been dealing with the Congress and 
its committees. He noted this work 
was the case because there are so 
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many different viewpoints, and it 
can be difficult to keep GAO in a 
position to be helpful without 
becoming involved in the politics of 
a particular problem. 

As Deputy Comptroller General, 
Mr. Keller worked very closely with 
Mr. Staats; in fact, they have each 
noted there is no deliberate demar- 
cation of responsibilities. He has 
had primary responsibility for ap- 
proving legal decisions and working 
with the Office of Congressional 
Relations. He also dealt with the 
EEO Council and Career Level Coun- 
cil and worked extensively on GAO’s 
budget process. Most recently, Mr. 
Keller was appointed to serve as 
Chairman of GAO’s Executive 
Resource Board which is developing 
plans for the Senior Executive Ser- 
vice, part of the new GAO Personnel 
legislation. 

Mr. Keller attended George 
Washington University; the 
Washington College of Law of 
American University (LL.B.-1937), 
and Benjamin Franklin University 
(B.C.S.-1952). He was admitted to 
the Bar of the District of Columbia in 
1936 and is a member of the Federal 
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Federal service and his retirement. 


Bar Association and the D.C. Bar 
Association. 

From 1942 to 1945, Mr. Keller was 
on active duty as Ensign through 
Lieutenant, USNR, serving as Assis- 
tant to the Officer-in-Charge of the 
Navy Purchasing Office, San Fran- 
cisco, California, and as General 
Counsel of that Office. 

Mr. Keller received a commenda- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy 
for his service during World War Il; 
the Rockefeller Public Service 
Award in the field of law, legislation, 
and regulation in 1965; the Comp- 
troller General’s Award, GAO’s 
highest award, in 1968; the Ben- 
jamin Franklin University Alumni 
Achievement Award in 1972; and the 
National Civil Service League Career 
Service Award in 1976. 





(Editor’s Note: | believe | speak for 
all in GAO when | say that Bob 
Keller’s decision is right for all the 
practical reasons; but we love him 
too much to be happy about it.) 
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GAO and the 
Chrysler Corporation 


All of this Review’s readers are 
probably familiar with U.S. Govern- 
ment aid to the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, but perhaps many are unfa- 
miliar with GAO’s role in this 
unique partnership. Because the 
“Management News” summarized 
the relationship so well, the follow- 
ing was borrowed from its 2 
January 1980 edition. 


“Congress thinks the Comp- 
troller General and the GAO 
should play a large role in the 
future of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. Congress laid out its 
plans in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion Loan Guarantee Act, 
passed by both houses in a 
late session 20 December. 

“The legislation provides 
Chrysler with up to $1.5 billion 
in loan guarantees over the 
next two years to keep the 
financially ailing company 
from going under. 

“The Comptroller General 
will be one of three Federal 
Officials to have a say in 
approving Federal backing for 
loans to Chrysler. He gains 
this responsibility by being a 
voting member of the Chrysler 
Corporation Loan Guarantee 
Board. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is chairman of the 
Board; the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board is the 
other voting member. The Sec- 
retaries of Labor and Trans- 
portation are ex officio, non- 
voting members. 

“Before the Board can make 
a loan guarantee commitment, 
it will have to determine that 
Chrysler has met a number of 
conditions. Among other 
things, Chrysler must show 
that it has an energy-savings 
plan to help lessen U.S. de- 
pendence on petroleum, a plan 
for repaying the loans, and a 
plan for operating after 1983 
without Federal assistance. 
Chrysler must also come up 
with $2 billion in other finan- 
cial assistance from U.S. and 
overseas lenders, sales of as- 





sets, and its own employees. 

“During fiscal years 1980 
and 1981, the Board will report 
to the Congress semiannually, 
and annually thereafter so long 
as any loan guarantee is out- 
standing. The final report for 
1981 will include an evaluation 
of the long-term economic 
implications of the Chrysler 
loan guarantee program, along 
with legislative and adminis- 
trative recommendations for 
future loan guarantee pro- 
grams. 

“In addition to the role 
assigned to the Comptroller 
General, the General Account- 
ing Office ‘may make such 
audits as may be deemed 
appropriate by the Comptroller 
General of the United States of 
all accounts, books, records, 
memoranda, correspondence, 
and other documents of the 
Corporation and any other 
borrower,’ and report the re- 
sults to Congress. Before any 
loan guarantee is made, the 
borrower must agree in writing 
to allow GAO to conduct 
audits.” 


Guidance for 
Congressional 
Oversight 


Overseeing congressionally ap- 
proved programs and activities is a 
complicated process, and auditing 
and evaluation, which are complex 
enough by themselves, are only part 
of it. To assist congressional 
Members and their staffs in this 
multifaceted endeavor, the Congres- 
sional Research Service has 
published the Congressional Over- 
sight Manual. Compiled at the re- 
quest of the Speaker of the House, 


the Majority and Minority Leaders 
and several committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen, the Manual is one 
of several products developed from 
a 3-day Workshop On Congressional 
Oversight and Investigations held in 
December 1978. 

The Manual is a joint effort of an 
ad hoc House committee staff 
group, coordinated by Roy Jones of 
the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee and CRS staff. 
Every House committee had the 
chance to review the final draft, as 
did GAO, the Office of Technology 
Assessment and the Congressional 
Budget Office. 

The Manual deals with nearly all 
aspects of oversight, which are ex- 
pressed in the chapter titles: |. Over- 
sight Purposes, Authority, and Par- 
ticipants. Il. Oversight Coordination 
and Processes. Ill. Selected Over- 
sight Techniques and Follow-Up. IV. 
Oversight Information Sources and 
Consultant Services. The Appen- 
dices deal with such pragmatic 
topics as an oversight planning 
checklist and oversight capabilities 
of the House information systems. 

While information contained in 
the Manual is geared to Members 
and their staffs, GAO staff would 
glean a great deal of insight from 
referring to both it and the copy of 
the “Workshop On Congressional 
Oversight and Investigations” which 
is included with the Manual. Copies 
were distributed to GS-16s and 
above and regional offices, and are 
available in the Technical Library. 
Staff who believe they particularly 
need a copy for work-related use 
should contact the Office of Pro- 
gram Planning. 


Developing a Program 
Inventory 


An example of congressional 
interest in knowing what programs 
exist in a certain area was shown 
by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee when it requested that GAO 
develop a prototype inventory of 
Federal food, agriculture, and nu- 
trition programs. The committee 
believed it would make better 
appropriations decisions if it knew 
all the programs which should be 
considered. 
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The outcome of this request was 
the Food, Agriculture, and Nutri- 
tion Inventory (FANI), which was 
designed and developed by the 
Community and Economic Devel- 
opment Division’s Food Coordina- 
tion and Analysis Staff in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB), the Department 
of Agriculture, and 27 other depart- 
ments and agencies with pertinent 
programs. The inventory contains 
359 different programs and has 
been used for budget planning, 
single and cross-agency program 
evaluation, and reorganization as- 
sessment by Agriculture, the for- 
mer Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, OMB, and GAO. 

In fact, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee liked the inven- 
tory so much, its members are 
considering making FANI a model 
for building a Government-wide 
program inventory covering all 
Federal functions and activities. 
The committee has already directed 
the Agriculture Department to up- 
date the inventory. 

The handbook to FANI was 
issued on September 11, 1979 
(CED-79-125), and the committee 
reproduced the prototype inventory 
in November 1979 as a Committee 
Print. Some additional insight to 
the inventory is given in the article 
in this Review by Todd Weiss of 
CEDD. More detailed information 
on how this concept can be applied 
in other areas is available from the 
Food Coordination and Analysis 
Staff in room 6826, GAO Building. 


Keeping Current 


GAO’s Information Office is a 
source of knowledge for everyone 
from the media, to trade associa- 
tions, to students — basically any- 
one outside GAO except the Con- 
gress, which is served by the 
Office of Congressional Relations. 
A recent “Management News” arti- 
cle (4 December 1979) highlighted 
some examples of GAO work 
which dealt with some of this 
country’s more newsworthy events. 

When a reporter wanted to know 
if GAO had ever questioned securi- 
ty at U.S. embassies, there was an 
International Division report “What's 
Being Done to Protect the U.S. 
Diplomatic Community from Ter- 
rorism?” to cite (ID-79-3). The day 
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before the Three Mile Island ac- 
cident, the Comptroller General 
signed a report, “Areas Around 
Nuclear Facilities Should be Better 
Prepared for Radiological Emergen- 
cies” (EMD-78-110). (This report is 
only one of many GAO reports on 
nuclear issues.) 

When the press publicized scan- 
dals at the General Services Admi- 
nistration, GAO could point to 
literally hundreds of reports criti- 
cizing the agency’s management 
practices which had made graft 
and corruption possible. This put 
on the onus on GSA, which had 
not acted on many of GAO's 
recommendations. 

The point is that many of GAO’s 
reports deal with issues that either 
are or become prominent news 
items. As the Information Office 
noted, GAO’s staff should take a 
bow for the role they play in world 
events. 


The Fraud 
Fight Continues 


Mid-January 1980 marked the 
1-year anniversary of the GAO 
hotline, which has been actively 
used to report instances of fraud, 
waste, and abuse in government 
programs. The 5,160 (of 7,567) 
allegations believed to be substan- 
tive continue to cover all States 
and Federal agencies and a wide 
variety of topics. 

While one might expect Wash- 
ington, D.C., as the hub of Federal 
activity, to have had the most com- 
plaints lodged against its em- 
ployees or programs, it is Califor- 
nia which leads the pack with 582 
reported activities, compared to 
Washington, D.C.’s 350. Other 
highly populated States are among 
the leaders — Virginia (265), New 
York (247), Texas (245), Ohio (232), 
Pennsylvania (229), Florida (218), 
and Tennessee (209). Wyoming, 
Vermont, and Delaware bring up 
the bottom of the list with 3, 4, and 
8, respectively. 


A look at the Government enti- 
ties receiving the complaints 
shows, as would be expected, that 
those with which citizens have the 
most contact receive the most 
complaints. The Social Security 
Administration (including its public 
assistance and supplemental secu- 
rity income components) led the 
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list with 698 allegations. Other 
components of the former Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare received 492 complaints, 
while the IRS received 470, the 
Department of Labor 403, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 376. The General Ser- 
vices Administration, the focus of 
much recent attention in this area, 
received 162 allegations. Thirty- 
two percent of the 5,160 allega- 
tions fall into the ‘“mismanage- 
ment” category, while the remain- 
ing 68 percent appear to involve 
“intentional wrongdoing.” 

The GAO Fraud Task Force staff 
has found it useful to categorize 
the “intentional wrongdoing” cate- 
gory even further, according to the 
participants in the alleged improper 
activity. The 6 categories and their 
percent of the 3,486 “intentional 
wrongdoing” total are: (1) Federal 
employees only—29.3, (2) indivi- 
dual recipients of Federal financial 
assistance—23.3, (3) Federal con- 
tractors or grantee organizations— 
22.3, (4) other individuals or cor- 
porate entities—16.7, (5) Federal 
employees in conjunction with 
others—7.9, and (6) corporate reci- 
pients of Federal financial assis- 
tance—.5. 

After an initial investigation, the 
Task Force generally turns over the 
allegation to the Inspector General 
at the appropriate agency. So far, 
3,503 have been referred, while 
others have been handled by GAO 
divisions or regional offices. By 
the way, not all callers have been 
anonymous; so far, 64 percent. 
Twenty-eight percent of the infor- 
mants have been Federal em- 
ployees. 


Highlighting Open 
Legislative 
Recomn:endations 


Each year the GAO Annual Re- 
port contains a chapter on legis- 
lative recommendations, including 
a section detailing those recom- 
mendations on which Congress 
has not yet acted. To assure that 
legislative committees receive this 
information at a time when they 
can most use it, GAO sends the in- 
formation to the Chairmen and 
Ranking Minority Members of con- 
gressional committees even before 
the Annual Report is published. An 
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accompanying letter notes those 
pages which have open recommen- 
dations on matters pertaining to 
the particular committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. The Senators and Representa- 
tives are urged to contact GAO’s 
Office of Congressional Relations 
for assistance or copies of any of 
the reports in which the recommen- 
dations appeared. In this way, 
GAO ensures that Congress not 
only has open recommendation 
data, but has it at a point in the 
budget process when it is most 
useful. 


Word Scourge 


How would you vote if asked to 
name the words or phrases you 
believe to be the most overused or 
useless in the English language? A 
group of writers, editors, and poets 
recently cast ballots in the sixth 
annual New Year’s Dishonour List 
of Words Banished from the 
Queen’s English. The selected 
phrases sound all too familiar. 
“Yuh know” and “have a nice day” 
tied for the honor of Word Scourge 
of the Seventies. 

This was the third time for “yuh 
know,” which the group tried twice 
to unsuccessfully banish as a “ter- 
minal disease” of the English 
language. “Have a nice day” was 
cited as “a banality done to death 
in lieu of words with real mean- 
ing.” 

The Word Scourge selection 
committee reviewed more than 
2,000 nominations before reaching 
its decision. Among other sug- 
gestions were “ball park figure,” 
“in the time frame of ...” and “in 
the public interest.” East coast 
U.S. residents should be on the 
lookout for the phrase “maintain 
yourself,” said to be heading east 
from California. What would it re- 
place? You guessed it—‘“have a 
nice day”! 


Sunset Appears 
Closer 


As the 96th Congress moves into 
its last months, high on its agenda 
is work on oversight reform—the 
so-called “sunset” proposals. After 
much committee work and exten- 
sive hearings, a new House Dill 
(H.R. 5858) has emerged joining 
S.2, the Senate version. 
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Although similar, there are some 
key differences. H.R. 5858 would 
cover all programs (direct expendi- 
tures, regulatory, and tax expendi- 
tures), while S.2 would cover all 
programs except tax expenditures. 
The House bill carries no auto- 
matic program termination require- 
ment. Although the Senate bill 
does, 50 percent of programs are 
exempt from it. 

Keeping in mind that some 
aspects of the two bills are not 
identical, the following list sum- 
marizes most common elements. 
Essentially, sunset review legis- 
lation would 


¢ create a process for Con- 
gress to review similar pro- 
grams concurrently and to 
focus on priority areas, 
require that committees set 
review schedules in each 
Congress, 
require Congress to act on 
review findings, 
provide for compilation of a 
program inventory, and 
require establishment of 
program performance mea- 
sures. 
Realizing that this is a lot to 
accomplish, implementation would 
be a phased process. The program 
inventory would be completed dur- 
ing the 97th Congress, with the 
sunset review process starting with 
the 98th Congress. 


The sunset review process itself 
would be a fairly straightforward 
one. Each committee would plan 
the review programs and prepare a 
proposed review agenda. The entire 
Congress would approve the agen- 
da and the legislative committees 
would conduct the reviews. The 
committees would then report bills 
to continue, modify, or terminate 
the programs. S.2 goes one step 
further by requiring that bills be 
acted on and signed before pro- 
grams could continue. 


Components of the committee 
reviews, which would be based on 
reports prepared by program agen- 
cies, GAO, or private contractors, 
would be similar. Each would 
present information on: intended 
program objectives; program oper- 
ation, costs, and results; cost 
effectiveness compared to alterna- 
tives; the number and types of 
people served; regulatory impacts; 


performance indicators to be used 
in later program oversight; and 
recommended changes in law to 
eliminate conflict and duplication. 

As you would expect, GAO’s 
responsibilities under the sunset 
process would be extensive. By the 
start of the 97th Congress, GAO 
would submit to the Rules Com- 
mittee a draft inventory of all 
programs. To directly support the 
sunset review process, GAO would 
provide summaries of past audits 
and reviews by August 1 of the first 
session of each Congress. As it 
has in the past, GAO would furnish 
information, studies, analyses, and 
reports as requested by commit- 
tees. The inventory would be a 
continuing process, to be main- 
tained, updated, and published 
during and after the 97th Congress. 

After reading GAO’s extensive 
responsibilities, the logical ques- 
tion arises as to cost of imple- 
menting these new tasks. Without 
experience under the process, the 
potential cost of sunset is very 
uncertain and, in fact, indetermin- 
able. We do know, however, that 
the cost of sunset will depend on 
four major variables: 

e The number of programs 
selected for sunset review. 

e The intensity of the review 
efforts. 

e The extent to which we are 
called on to assist commit- 
tees. 

The extent to which our on- 
going work may need to be, 
and can be, redirected to 
support the sunset review 
process. 
GAO did furnish a “heavily cave- 
ated” cost estimate to CBO last 
year of $30 million annually for S. 
2; 


Independent 
Personnel System 
for GAO 


As the Winter 1980 issue of this 
section of the GAO Review noted, 
Congress approved an independent 
personnel system for GAO, and the 
bill was signed by the President on 
February 15, 1980. This issue pro- 
vides more detailed background 
and implementation information. 

In September 1978, the Comp- 
troller General appointed a Person- 
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nel Legislation Task Group to 
analyze GAO’s personnel program 
and develop legislative proposals 
for an alternative one. This was a 
follow-on to earlier efforts to se- 
cure legislation to enable GAO to 
establish an independent personnel 
program which would not be sub- 
ject to the oversight and control of 
executive branch agencies. 

The Task Force’s work cul- 
minated in a bill—‘‘to establish an 
independent personnel system for 
employees of the General Account- 
ing Office’—which was introduced 
in the House in March 1979 by 
James Hanley, Chairman of the 
House Committee of Post Office 
and Civil Service. The Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Service, chaired by 
Patricia Schroeder, held hearings 
on the legislation, and the House 
passed it on October 15, 1979. 

The Senate version was _ intro- 
duced by Senator John Glenn on 
October 11, 1979. Senator Glenn’s 
Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear 
Proliferation and Federal Service 
held hearings and reported favor- 
ably to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. That committee 
then reported the bill favorably to 
the floor of the Senate. Now that 
the bill has obtained Presidential 
signature, it will be known as 
Public Law 96-191. 

The principal objective of the 
personnel legislation is to reinforce 
the credibility of GAO’s work by 
eliminating an apparent conflict of 
interest in this area between GAO 
as an objective, investigative arm 
of the Congress and certain execu- 
tive branch agencies. GAO is 
required by the Civil Service Re- 
form Act of 1978 to review and 
evaluate the very executive branch 
agencies which regulate and con- 
trol its personnel program. While 
there have never been any specific 
attempts by officials of the Office 
of Personnel Management, the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, or the former Civil 
Service Commission to retaliate for 
GAO reviews or evaluations, even 
the appearance of a conflict of 
interest has grave potential for pro- 
ducing undesirable results. 

Accordingly, the GAO personnel 
legislation eliminates this potential 
for conflict of interest by authoriz- 
ing the Comptroller General to 
issue regulations establishing an 
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independent, self-contained per- 
sonnel program which is not sub- 
ject to executive branch oversight. 
The legislation requires that GAO 
employees and the public have the 
opportunity to comment on regula- 
tions prior to their implementation, 
and it further requires that GAO 
personnel systems generally paral- 
lel those of the executive branch. 

Many of the existing personnel 
systems will remain unchanged. 
These include sick and annual 
leave, retirement, health benefits, 
life insurance, training, incentive 
awards, travel and transportation 
benefits, and overseas differen- 
tials. 

The legislation embodies the 
same merit system principles 
found in the Civil Service Reform 
Act, which will give GAO’s new 
merit personnel system the same 
legal underpinning as that of the 
executive branch. It also prohibits 
those personnel practices which 
are prohibited in the executive 
branch. These include such things 
as discrimination, nepotism, parti- 
san political influence, and repri- 
sals against “whistleblowers.” 

The Comptroller General is au- 
thorized to establish classification 
and compensation systems, but 
the legislation sets out certain 
requirements which such systems 
must meet. They must be based on 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work with due recognition of per- 
formance, and pay within GAO 
must be comparable to pay in the 
private sector for similar work. 
Also, GAO’s pay schedule will be 
adjusted at the same time and in 
the same manner as the executive 
branch’s general schedule, so GAO 
employees will continue to receive 
the same “comparability” raises as 
the employees of the executive 
branch. The legislation guarantees 
GAO employees “saved pay” by 
providing that employees who are 
downgraded through no fault of 
their own will be entitled to retain 
their grade and pay for 2 years. 

The new personne! system must 
include a system for appraising the 
performance of employees. This 
will include the identification of 
the critical elements of each posi- 
tion and the setting of performance 
standards for each critical element. 
As in the executive branch, em- 
ployees must be involved in the 
process. 
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Procedures must be established 
to ensure that each employee has 
the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal, to form, join, 
and assist an employee organiza- 
tion, or to refrain from such 
activity. The legislation also pro- 
vides for the establishment of a 
labor relations program. 

The Comptroller General is au- 
thorized to establish a GAO Senior 
Executive Service for “supergrade” 
employees and a merit pay system 
for other GAO employees. Work on 
the “supergrade” system began in 
early 1980, with the formation of a 
task force to design it. 


The legislation allows GAO em- 
ployees to continue to transfer to 
the executive branch. Any em- 
ployee of GAO who completes 1 
year of continuous service under a 
nontemporary appointment under 
the GAO personnel system will 
acquire competitive status for ap- 
pointment to any position in the 
executive branch for which the 
employee is qualified. 

GAO employees now have the 
right of appeal on various issues to 
executive branch agencies such as 
the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, and the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. The pro- 
posed legislation severs GAO’s 
relationship with these agencies. 
Therefore, the legislation author- 
ized the establishment of a GAO 
Personnel Appeals Board to pro- 
vide employees with an indepen- 
dent, fair, and objective body to 
rule on employee appeals. 

The Board will have five mem- 
bers selected by the Comptroller 
General from lists of candidates 
provided by the American Bar As- 
sociation, National Bar Associa- 
tion, Federal Bar Association, Na- 
tional Civil Service League, Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administra- 
tion, or similar organizations. Prior 
to making his selections, the 
Comptroller General must consult 
with organizations representing 
GAO employees and with a mem- 
ber of each standing committee of 
the Congress having jurisdiction 
over GAO’s personnel system. 

Board members must be indivi- 
duals who exhibit the experience, 
training, and ability to carry out the 
functions of the Board. They will 
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serve 3 year non-renewable terms, 
and they can be removed only by a 
majority vote of the other members 
of the Board and only for ineffic- 
iency, neglect of duty, or malfea- 
sance in office. 


The Board will elect one of its 
members as Chairperson to serve 
as the chief executive and adminis- 
trative officer. The Chairperson will 
select a General Counsel who will 
be responsible for investigating 
any allegations concerning the pro- 
hibited personnel practices set 
forth in the GAO personnel legis- 
lation. The Board’s General Coun- 
sel will also investigate other 
matters under the jurisdiction of 
the Board, and otherwise assist the 
Board. 


Any actions which now can be 
appealed outside of GAO will be 
appealable to the Board. These 
include discrimination complaints, 
removals, suspensions, reductions 
in grade, furloughs, classification 
and pay matters, and labor rela- 
tions issues. 


Board decisions will be binding 
on the Comptroller General. Em- 
ployees will have the right to 
appeal Board decisions to the Fed- 
eral courts, the right to represen- 
tation by an attorney, and the right 


to recover back pay and attorney 
fees. 

A steering group comprised of 
top GAO officials is being proposed 
to oversee the design of a system 
to. implement the new personnel 
system, which would take effect 
October 1, 1980. Beneath the 
steering group, project leaders will 
develop the personnel subsystems 
and draft necessary regulations. 

Questions about the act or its 
proposed implementation process 
can be directed to Jean Lewis, 
Personnel, (202) 275-3537. 


Omnibus Legislation 
Close to Reality 


Another piece of legislation 
would strengthen GAO’s ability to 
fulfill its oversight responsibilities. 
Known as the “omnibus” legisla- 
tion, it had passed the House and 
Senate as this Review went to 
press. Although the two Houses of 
Congress had some ironing out to 
do, the two versions were essen- 
tially the same. 


The bill’s main provisions, as 
outlined in the report of the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs (No. 96-570), are as follows: 


First, it provides GAO with 
authority to audit most unvouch- 
ered expenditures, those expen- 
ditures which are authorized by 
law to be accounted for solely on 
the signature of the President or 
other designated officials. Se- 
cond, it strengthens GAO’s exist- 
ing authority to enforce its statu- 
tory right of access to records of 
Federal agencies as well as non- 
Federal entities such as govern- 
ment contractors and grantees. 
Third, it makes changes inGAO’s 
report issuance procedure in 
order to improve the timeliness 
and accuracy of such reports. 
Fourth, S. 1878 provides a for- 
mal mechanism for congres- 
sional input in the appointment 
of future Comptollers General 
and their Deputies. The _ Dill 
would establish a commission of 
named congressional leaders to 
submit to the President their 
recommendations for potential 
nominees to those offices. 

Finally, S. 1878 amends the 
auditing authority of the Inspec- 
tors General of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of 
Energy to conform to the audit- 
ing provided in the Inspector 
General Act of 1978. 
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On Location 


Left to right: Senator Charles Percy, Mr. Staats and Congressman Jack Brooks. 


Left to right: Congressmen Frank Horton and Jack Brooks, Mr. Staats and James T. 
Mcintyre, Director, Office of Management and Budget. 


Marking Forty Years 


In a ceremony marked by warm 
applause and genuine admiration, 
Mr. Staats was honored for 40 
years of distinguished Federal ser- 
vice. The December 4, 1979 sur- 
prise event was highlighted by the 
presence of Representatives Jack 
Brooks and Frank Horton, Senator 
Charles Percy, and Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Director 
James T. Mcintyre, Jr., who pre- 
sented Mr. Staats with plaques 


from the Congress of the United 
States and President Carter, re- 
spectively. Mr. Mcintyre said that 
research done by OMB staff indi- 
cated that this was the first time 
such a Presidential plaque had 
been given. On behalf of GAO, 
Deputy Comptroller General Keller 
presented Mr. Staats with cuff- 
links, a lapel pin, and a special 
plaque. 

The two plaques lauded Mr. 
Staats for his 40 years of Federal 
service. The congressional citation 
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noted his “outstanding service to 
the people of the United States... 
which has resulted in major contri- 
butions to the work of the Con- 
gress of the United States begin- 
ning with the 76th in 1939 .. .” 
President Carter’s words were 
equally complimentary, citing “forty 
years of outstanding service to the 
people of the United States includ- 
ing service in the Bureau of the 
Budget as Assistant Director under 
President Truman, Deputy Director 
under Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, and Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States 
during the terms of Presidents 
Johnson, Nixon, Ford and Carter.” 

Joining Messrs. Staats and Kel- 
ler and the visiting dignitaries were 
many senior GAO staff, Mrs. Staats 
and other family members, Mrs. 
Keller, Mrs. Ellsworth Morse, Jr., 
and many GAO alumni. 


Civil Agency 
Inspectors General 
Visit GAO 


On December 14, 1979, the 
Comptroller General hosted a lun- 
cheon for 14 Federal civilian agency 
inspectors general. The Congress 
established 12 offices of inspector 
general in October 1978 in 6 
departments and 6 major agencies 
along the lines of 2 others it had 
created in 1977 at the Departments 
of Energy and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. These offices, which 
combine audit and _ investigative 
greups into one organization 
reporting directly to their agency 
head, were created to combat fraud, 
waste, and abuse in Federal 
programs. 


After the luncheon, the Comp- 
troller General invited each of the 
inspectors general to take a few 
moments to discuss their problems 
and prospects for the coming year. 
They talked about a variety of 
topics including 


¢ a lack of auditors and good 
investigators, 


¢ problems with merging their 
audit and_ investigative 
Staffs, 


¢ difficulties in measuring 
their accomplishments and 
productivity, and 
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Mr. Staats with Inspectors General or their representatives: BOTTOM ROW: Ms. Mary 
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Interior; Mr. Malcolm Stringer, EPA, (I.G.’s representative); and Mr. Frank Sato, 
Transportation. 
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e substandard work they are 
receiving from public ac- 
counting firms hired to audit 
agency grant programs. 

The Comptroller General said 
that GAO was vitally interested in 
seeing that the inspectors general 
had sufficient staff to carry out 
their mission and had recently 
reported to the Congress on the 
lack of success some inspectors 
general offices had experienced in 
securing additional staff. He also 
said he could empathize with their 
problem of measuring accomplish- 
ments and productivity, particularly 
when work involved nonquantifi- 
able savings attributable to the 
prevention of fraud, waste, or error 
through the strengthening of inter- 
nal controls, since GAO sometimes 
has the same problem. 

FGMS Division Director Don 
Scantlebury, commenting on the 
problem of substandard work per- 
formed by public accounting firms, 
noted that GAO had issued several 
reports on this matter. They have 
led to the initiation of a joint 
project with the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants’ 
Committee on Relations with GAO 
designed to reduce such substan- 
dard audits. Mr. Scantlebury said 
the AICPA’s Ethics Committee also 
has started a project in this area 
and would be contacting some of 
the inspectors general to request 
permission to review reports of 
public accounting firms. 

The participants commented that 
the meeting had been mutually 
beneficial and agreed that future 
meetings may be held to follow up 
on the progress of the inspectors 
general and the GAO projects. 


Parren Mitchell 
Opens Afro-American 
History Month 
Observances 


Enhanced by the presence of 
such distinguished guests as the 
Honorable Parren Mitchell and the 
Howard University Concert Choir, 
GAO marked the opening of Afro- 
American History Month with a 
special program held on February 
12. As an overflow crowd spilled 
from the auditorium into the brief- 
ing room and halls, the audience 
heard from Representative Mitchell, 
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Mr. Staats, Grady Poulard of GAO’s 
Human Relations Program, Ryan 
Yuille, GAO’s EEO director, and 
Edith Pyles of the Washington 
regional office. 

Mr. Staats used the occasion to 
reaffirm GAO’s commitment to the 
principles of affirmative action and 
equal employment opportunity. He 
also traced the history of Afro- 
American History month, which 
started with Carter Woodson in 
1926. 


Before introducing Representa- 
tive Mitchell, Grady Poulard ad- 
dressed the question of why we ob- 
serve Afro-American History Month. 
Although initially couched in hu- 
mor, the reasons he gave were very 
serious ones. Essentially, we cele- 
brate to: remember heroic pioneers; 
realize that the struggle for racial 
equality is not over, that oppression 
is simply more subtle; allow whites 
the opportunity to know blacks 
better; give blacks the opportunity 
to learn more truth about them- 
selves; increase general awareness 
of race relations, thus helping to 
eliminate some of the fears blacks 
and whites feel toward one another; 
and expose everyone to the out- 
standing leaders among black 
Americans. 


Although Representative Mitchell 
accused Mr. Poulard of stealing his 
speech, the audience could have 
hardly agreed less, and interrupted 
him often to applaud. The Con- 
gressman gave several examples of 
why he could not forget the scars of 
discrimination, such as remaining 
with other black soldiers on a train 
in the South during World War Il, 
while German prisone’s were al- 
lowed to eat in a local restaurant. 
While there were many serious re- 
minders throughout his speech of 
the history, past and present, of 
racial struggle in the U.S., Con- 
gressman Mitchell’s tone was gen- 
erally upbeat. He noted, “Blacks’ 
greatest strength is the indomitabil- 
ity of their spirit. Blacks have sur- 
vived slavery and civil rights strug- 
gles of the ’60s. Their indomitability 
refuses to let them be subject to 
humility because of their color.” 


Representative Mitchell made it 
clear he thought the biggest threat 
to racial equality in 1980 was the 
subtle form of racism. He noted the 
clearly visible white-sheeted Klan 
can be dealt with, but Klan-thinking 


in three-piece suits is a far more 
difficult foe. The “I can’t find a 
qualified one” attitude is hard to 
combat, and he offered his audi- 
ence the challenge to recognize and 
deal with the causes and implica- 
tions of subtle racism. 

GAO EEO director Ryan Yuille 
placed Representative Mitchell’s 
challenge at a level closer to GAO. 
He noted that each opportunity for 
advancement comes only once, and 
that each person needs to be sure 
he/she is ready for it and eligible, 
based on merit. He cited the prog- 
ress made within GAO in the last 
few years in terms of recruiting and 
promoting blacks, but noted that 
blacks needed to take actions, as 
individuals and as a group, to speed 
this progress. Mr. Yuille also 
praised GAO’s division directors for 
their discussion at a recent GAO 
planning session which dealt with 
GAO’s antidiscrimination work. He 
asked for, and received, a round of 
applause for the directors’ “get 
tough” attitude toward developing 
strategies for GAO work to root out 
discrimination wherever it lies. 

The Howard University Concert 
Choir invited the audience to join 
them in singing “Lift Every Voice 
and Sing” and, despite Representa- 
tive Mitchell’s stern warning not to 
look at the words, the audience 
sang with the Choir. GAO staff who 
were unable to attend the program 
will be able to view it on videotape, 
thanks to the efforts of the audio- 
visual staff. 

















Trends in Evaluation__ 


In October 1975, the Evaluation 
Research Society was established. 
Its first president, the late Marcia 
Guttentag, was a leader in develop- 
ing evaluation methods as a deci- 
sion method. She also set the 
society on a course to develop 
standards to guide evaluation prac- 
tice. In September 1977, she 
stated, “As evaluations continue to 
multiply, the need for basic evalua- 
tion standards becomes more ur- 
gent, . Standards that take 
cognizance of the generic evalua- 
tion concerns that cross fields, as 
well as the specific evaluation 
requirements within fields.” 

The standards development has 
progressed under the leadership of 
Scarvia B. Anderson, the society’s 
elected president for 1980. Her 
drafting committee included Larry 
A. Braskamp, University of Illinois; 
Wallace M. Cohen and Keith E. 
Marvin, U.S. General Accounting 
Office; John W. Evans and James 
J. Vanecko, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Alan Gil- 
more, Office of the Auditor Gener- 


al, Canada; Virginia C. Shipman, 
Educational Testing Service; and 
Ronald J. Wooldridge, Georgia De- 
partment of Human Resources. 

The drafting committee drew 
from a number of sources, some 
made available by its members. 
This available guidance was organ- 
ized, compared, and refined into 
about 60 standards grouped under 
the usual activities which should 
take place: Formulation and Negot- 
iation, Structure and Design, Data 
Collection and Preparation, Data 
Analysis and Interpretation, Com- 
munication and Disclosure, and 
Utilization. 

It is planned that an exposure 
draft of the Evaluation Research 
Society standards will be widely 
circulated to the ERS membership 
during 1980 and to others inter- 
ested in contributing from their 
experience to further refinement. 
Keith Marvin, Program Analysis 
Division, is now the chairman of 
the working group, and a copy of 
the draft may be obtained from his 
office (202) 275-1799. 
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From the Editor 


In the 2 years | have been editor 
of The GAO Review, you may 
have noticed some changes in 
the publication. Some are more 
obvious, such as the new size and 
increased use of pictures and illus- 
trations and others are more sub- 
tle. More subtle ones_ include 
changes to the process through 
which articles are submitted (we 
now prefer potential authors con- 
tact us with an_ idea/proposal 
rather than wait until an article is 
fully written), the addition of new 
features (“On Location,” “Reflec- 
tions” and “Reporting on GAO 
Alumni”), and encouragement of a 
somewhat different pitch to the 
articles. The latter is a bit more 
difficult to explain, but generally 
we urge authors to get away from 
what we call the “how we did the 
audit” syndrome and concentrate 
on the issues raised during an 
assignment. Articles on innovative 
audit/evaluation techniques are al- 
ways welcome, but with all the 
substantive issues GAO evaluates, 
| think this is where much reader 
interest lies. 


Until now, these changes have 
been based largely on what the 
editorial staff believes the readers 
most want to read, and this has 
been assessed largely through 
comments from readers. Even so, 
this involves quite a few assump- 
tions about who the audience is 
and what their interests are. Of 
course, interests are not homoge- 
nous—some readers work for GAO, 
some do not; some are auditors/ 
evaluators and others are less 
directly associated with this type 
of work. The biggest question to 
resolve was whether the Review 
was a “company magazine” or a 
professional publication for and by 
those in the audit/evaluation field. 
Those two characterizations are 
not mutually exclusive, but they do 
represent a need for different 
editorial policies. A “company” 
publication can be much less 
formal and will often include more 
personalized articles—e.g., more 
emphasis of staff impressions of 
work rather than information about 
work. 


To be honest, we (the editorial 
staff and |) have decided it is not 





possible to draw a distinct dicho- 
tomy, but that the Review serves 
both goals, to a certain extent. | 
believe we can do this because the 
information in the Review—the 
publication of the largest true 
audit/evaluation organization in 
the world—concerns GAO and non- 
GAO readers from both stand- 
points. Readers are interested not 
only in articles on audit/ evaluation 
work or techniques but also on the 
people at GAO who do this work. 
Equally important are those who 
support this work using adminis- 
trative, clerical, editing, or human 
relations skills, to name a few. 
What we have tried to do is separ- 
ate somewhat those sections in the 
Review in which the two types of 
articles/features appear. For in- 
stance, “Staff Changes” and “Re- 
porting on GAO Alumni” clearly 
deal largely with the “human inter- 
est” side of GAO, while most 
articles address aspects of GAO 
work or general evaluation topics. 
Some features or articles combine 
the two approaches, such as the 
series of articles on regional of- 
fices which describe the offices’ 
working environment but also fea- 
ture the staff who do the work. 

To see what GAO Review readers 
thought of the publication and its 
component parts, the Fall 1979 
issue contained a questionnaire. 
Readers who responded (most of 
whom were GAO staff) were very 
encouraging; the disappointing 
factor was that fewer than 100 
readers did so. While marketing 
firms expect less than % of 1 
percent response to market sur- 
veys, we at GAO are used to re- 
ceiving responses from much lar- 
ger proportions of those queried! | 
would like to use this opportunity 
to discuss the responses. 


Articles which contained infor- 
mation on new or innovative eval- 
uation techniques or those which 
deal with GAO’s management/ 
history/organization were checked 
most often as most enjoyed. Next 
were those which combined a dis- 
cussion of how an audit or evalua- 
tion was done with the issues 
raised during the assignment, fol- 
lowed by those which dealt with 
general public administration is- 
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From the Editor 


sues. Least favored were articles 
which were case studies of evalua- 
tions done by non-GAO evaluators. 


Tied for the first among the 
features were the “From Our Brief- 
case” and “Legislative Develop- 
ments” sections. Respondents said 
they liked these best because they 
provided new information or good 
summaries of issues which par- 
ticularly interest evaluators. The 
“On Location” feature, our newest, 
was third most preferred, and 
generally liked for the same rea- 
sons. “Reflections” and “Staff 
Changes” ran a close fourth and 
fifth, and respondents liked them 
because they were people-oriented 
and allowed staff to keep up with 
what others were doing. Several 
people commented that some of 
the information in the “Profes- 
sional Activities’ and ‘Staff 
Changes” sections duplicated what 
appears in the GAO “Management 
News.” True, some (not all) of this 
information is repetitive, but | think 
the Review does allow a great deal 
of this information to be concisely 
presented in one place. In addition, 


staff who do something extra, as is 
expressed in professional activi- 
ties, deserve added recognition. 
The “Bookmark” feature was actu- 
ally ranked in about the middle, 


and our feature, “Reporting on 
GAO Alumni,” which had appeared 
in only a few issues, was last. | 
might add that those who com- 
mented on this section were very 
enthusiastic about it, and more 
alumni news is coming in every 
day. 


The other two specific questions 
asked dealt with the use of pic- 
tures, illustrations and charts in 
the Review and the magazine’s 
degree of readability as now pre- 
sented. A nearly unanimous opin- 
ion tells me most readers think the 
number of pictures and other 
graphic aids are about the right 
amount. Some folks thought there 
were still too few and an even 
smaller number thought there were 
too many. These people generally 
questioned the cost, which is a 
valid consideration. Basically, what 
we have decided is that if the 
Review (or any publication) is 
worth publishing, it is worth pub- 
lishing as a top quality publication. 
This means not only should the 
articles and features be well- 
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written and interesting, but that 
they be presented as attractively as 
possible. | might add that we try to 
be selective about the pictures we 
use and generally limit them to two 
or three per article. The exception, 
as you have probably noticed, is 
the series on GAO’s regional of- 
fices. 


All but a very few of the re- 
spondents found the new Review 
layout easier or as easy to read as 
the old layout. The new layout was 
designed to be more readable, and 
if the vast majority of readers find 
it so, it will remain basically 
unchanged. Several respondents 
thought there was too much blank 
space (termed “white space” by 
those who work in graphic arts) on 
some pages. While a_ certain 
amount of unused space is aesthe- 
tically pleasing, continual half- 
blank pages are not. To try to deal 
with this situation (which generally 
occurs because an article ends 
leaving empty space) we will try 
two things. One is the technique 
used in many publications of 
“jumping” the last portion of an 
article to a page near the end of the 
magazine, and another is using oc- 
casional quotes to fill some of the 
empty space. Obviously the latter 
does not address the cost ques- 
tion, but does make the best use of 
space available. 


The responses to the two open- 
ended questions, which asked for 
general suggestions on improving 
the Review and ideas for articles, 
tended to deal with similar topics, 
so I'll discuss them together. While 
it is not possible to list every 
response, there were many com- 
mon themes. A number of re- 
spondents indicated that they 
would like more articles which 
dealt with new ways to approach 
audit/evaluation work or samples 
of techniques others have found 
successful. Comments made it 
fairly clear they were interested in 
seeing practical articles and, as 
one respondent put it, “technical 
articles, written in a nontechnical 
way.” While some comments dealt 
with auditing/evaluation tech- 
niques, others expressed interest 
in techniques for managing GAO’s 
work. They wondered, for instance, 
how organizations which do similar 
work organize their working teams 
and report the information they 


gather. Respondents were also 
interested in how to improve more 
general skills in communications 
and human relations. 

In addition to being concerned 
with how GAO’s work is accom- 
plished, respondents were _inter- 
ested in what happens as a result 
of it. They wanted to know more 
about the impact of various assign- 
ments—“the effect of our work on 
national debates or program opera- 
tions’—as one said. Several re- 
spondents noted this would have 
to be done as objectively as pos- 
sible, or it would appear to be self- 
serving reporting. 

One suggestion put forth by a 
number of respondents was that 
we establish a “Letter to the 
Editor’ section. As the statement 
of editorial policy in the back of 
each Review indicates, we are 
happy to have readers comment on 
articles or features, particularly if 
they are presenting another side of 
an issue. However, | sensed some- 
what that respondents were think- 
ing that these letters would ad- 
dress general staff concerns or 
specific internal office policies. 
Although articles often deal with 
aspects of GAO operations and 
letters are welcome addressing 
these articles, | do not think the 
Review should become a general 
“staff forum.” At that point, it 
would become less a professional 
publication for and by those in the 
audit/evaluation area and more an 
internal newsletter. 

The editorial staff and | have 
carefully noted the types of articles 
and features readers seem to most 
prefer and will try to include more 
of these in future issues. We also 
carefully noted the many specific 
comments (not all of which could 
be discussed here) and are acting 
on many of them. | might add that 
if you would like to complete a 
questionnaire, it is never too late 
to do so. You may also have ad- 
ditional comments as a result of 
reading this communication! We 
would be happy to hear from you, 
formally or informally—maybe this 
will even generate some letters to 
the editor. After all, the Review 
exists to serve its readers, and this 
can best be done if we hear from 
you. 
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Cincinnati Regional Office: 
In Search of the Acorn 


A look-—with pride—at the 
region, its history, its 
people, and its work. 


Harold Fine 
Bob Kissel 
Dan Loesch 
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Cincinnati Regional Office: In Search Of The Acorn 


DAYTON COLUMBUS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, 


CHARLESTON! 


LOUISVILLE, 
KY. 


4 
Indianapolis 500 


2. 
Kentucky Derby (photo courtesy Louisville Area Chamber of 
Commerce). 


3 
The F-16 multinational fighter (photo courtesy Aeronautical 
Systems Division). 


4 
Fountain Square 


5- 
Coal barge (photo courtesy Governor's Office of Economic 
and Community Development, W.Va.). 


6- 
Ohio State stadium (photo courtesy Oh:o State University 
Sports Information Office). 


7- 
The Delta Queen (photo courtesy Delta Queen Steamship 
Company). 


8- 

Lexington horse farm (photo courtesy Louisville Area 
Chamber of Commerce). 

9- 


Charleston, the State capital (photo courtesy Governor's Of- 
fice of Economic and Community Development, W.Va.). 
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This is the seventh in a 
series of articles on GAO’s 
regional offices. 


How do you write about a re- 
gional office? We feel our first 
obligation is to answer your ques- 
tions about the region. So, here are 
the answers to the four most fre- 
quently asked questions: 


1. No, we really didn’t need 
Pete Rose. 


2. Cincinnatus was a Roman 
consul who was the first 
citizen soldier to beat his 
sword into a plowshare. 


3. Yes, the Bengals play pro 
football. 

4.No, there is no Jennifer, 
Johnny Fever, or WKRP, 
but we have a Big Guy. 


That takes care of 80 percent of 
the questions we are asked, and 
now we are free to tell you the rest 
of the story. (If you’re wondering 
what this has to do with acorns, 
read on). 

Although Cincinnati’s tradition is 
German—natives say ‘‘Please?’’ 
(from the German “Bitte”’) when 
they don’t hear what you said— 
there is much more to our region 
than short-haired baseball players 
and local family breweries. The 
region is rich in history, culture, 
and outstanding audit work. 

The area around Cincinnati today 
is a land of diversity, much as it 
was when Daniel Boone and the 
early pioneers passed through the 
Cumberland Gap into the sacred 
Indian hunting ground of Cain- 
tuck-kee. While religious custom 
kept Indians from settling in this 
common hunting ground, the whites 
had no such compunction. As forts 
and towns sprung up, settlers 
floated their flatboats down the 
Ohio on their way to tame the 
wilderness. They were soon fol- 
lowed by land developers, mer- 
chants, accountants, and other 
less adventurous folks. From this 
heritage emerged 20th century 
space pioneers Neil Armstrong, 
Gus Grissom, and John Glenn. 

The names on a current map of 
the region give testimony to our 
cultural heritage. The towns of 
Chillicothe, Pottawattomie, Gnaw 
Bone, Stab, and Ft. Recovery are 
the legacy of Tecumseh and the 
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Shawnee and the spirit of the 
“white eyes” who drove them from 
their lands. Even the state names— 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio—are 
those of the original inhabitants, 
not just the names of outstanding 
college basketball teams. The suc- 
cessive waves of European immi- 
grants added town names like 
Manchester, Steubenville, Aber- 
deen, Pulaski, and Haubstalt, and 
reflect our nation’s reputation as 
the melting pot of the world. 

These were the forces and cul- 
tural roots which shaped the peo- 
ple of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and the hills of West Virginia 
today. Since the majority of GAO’s 
Cincinnati staff was born, reared, 
or educated in this area, we have 
the perspective to understand to- 
day’s problems in past, present, 
and future contexts. 
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As might be expected in a 
modern auditing and accounting 
organization, we boast a variety of 
degrees, including radio and TV 
communication, psychology, and 
instrumental music. Over 40 per- 
cent of us have advanced degrees, 
with many others in avid pursuit of 
graduate honors and professional 
certification. In addition to 14 
CPAs, we have a lawyer, a Ph.D., a 
mortician, 2 ABDs (All But the 
Dissertation), several Kentucky 
Colonels, 2 toastmasters, and a 
certified scuba diver. Our average 
social security number is 317-09- 
9598. 

Growth and vitality are the key- 
stones of the Cincinnati region. 
Forty-five percent of the profes- 
sional staff have less than 6 years 
with GAO, and 15 percent have 
been here 20 or more years. As we 
scurry from site to site, the words 
of CRO’s spiritual mentor, the late 
Pete Rodgers, ring in our ears— 
“Even a blind hog should be able 
to root up an acorn every now and 
then.” Suitably inspired, we ea- 
gerly go forth in search of that one 
great super-finding that will secure 
our place in the Auditors Hall of 
Fame. No CRO auditor sleeps well 
if the day doesn’t yield at least one 
acorn. 

CRO staff members complement 
professional activities with a wide 
variety of social and cultural events 
available in the area. We are Little 
League coaches in all sports, 
Camp Fire and Scout leaders, and 
active participants in church and 
schooi organizations. Finally, our 
work, our lives, and the lives of our 
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families are heavily influenced by 
the cities in which we live. 

The regional office, situated in 
the semi-beautiful Cincinnati Fed- 
eral Building, is home base for 80 
percent of our staff. Although few 
of us walk the energy conserva- 
tion-dimmed hallways of the build- 
ing at any given time, our existence 
is memoralized by the mausoleum- 
like rows of individually labeled file 
cabinet drawers filled with personal 
effects. Our sense of regional iden- 
tity is reinforced by an active 
schedule of formal and informal 
regional social activities, and the 
bond of common experience. 

Cincinnati is a community of 
small towns. The city itself is 
relatively small, but is surrounded 
by numerous smaller cities, town- 
ships, villages, and, some claim, 
feudal fiefdoms. 

Although the city cherishes a 
self-image of conservatism and 
hard work, it has been progressive 
in many areas affecting the quality 
of life. The city had the first 
childrens’ protective association, 
the first juvenile court system, the 
first trade union, and the first 
humane society. Cincinnati was 
also the site of the first free black 
community, and the home of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

In the 1940’s, the city also was 
one of the first to start an urban 
renewal program, which continues 
today. Downtown Cincinnati, un- 
like many American cities, is a 
thriving focal point of community 
activities that does not close down 
after working hours. Downtown 


restaurants, entertainment spots, 
discos, and sport facilities have 
preserved a bustling business area. 
The whole community gravitates to 
Fountain Square for people- 
watching during lunchtime, and for 
victory celebrations after Reds’ 
games. So, when you come to visit 
the regional office and we put you 
into a downtown motel, don’t be 
surprised if the available diversions 
keep you from finding out if your 
television works. 

Finally, no discussion of our 
home base would be complete 
without a brief introduction to 
Cincinnati chili. Although its glor- 
ies have been extolled on the floor 
of Congress, few outsiders have 
experienced the gastronomical de- 
lights of Greek style chili. Many 
combinations are available with the 
basic chili, but the most popular 
combination dish is the “six-way,” 
which consists of chili, spaghetti, 
beans, onions, cheese and bicar- 
bonate of soda. In addition to 
keeping down regional travel costs 
by drawing audit teams into the 
office every couple of weeks, the 
chili parlor is a mandatory lunch 
stop for all first-time visitors. 


Those of us not assigned to Cin- 
cinnati work out (sometimes way 
out) of suboffices in Dayton and 
Indianapolis. Twenty-four of us are 
assigned to our subterranean sub- 
office in the basement of Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base near 
Dayton, Ohio. The suboffice loca- 
tion necessitated job code 000001 — 
time spent wandering through an 
unlighted maze looking for the 
office—and has been recognized 
by the Sierra Club as a training 
ground for spelunkers. In addition 
to being the home of the Wright 
Brothers and the Air Force Mus- 
eum, Dayton was the original 
location of the regional office and 
has been the thread of continuity 
for GAO’s work in this region. 


GAO has had an office in 
Indianapolis since the Army Fi- 
nance Center moved there in 1952. 
At that time, we had over 350 
fiscal auditors on site who re- 
viewed every voucher. In 1972, the 
Army installed an automated pay- 
roll system, and GAO’s staff of 
fiscal auditors gradually dwindled 
to the three professional auditors 
currently assigned to Indianaplis. 
The many other assignments we do 
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in Indiana are supported by staff 
on TDY from Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is the hub of an inter- 
state wheel that spreads through- 
out the region, and the early hours 
of Monday morning will usually 
find most of us fanning out along 
this network to root out ineffic- 
iency wherever it may be lurking. 
Although the road to the airport 
has been busier since the advent of 
teams, the region is still where we 
usually drop our suitcases. 

Although our region covers a 
relatively small geographic area, 
we sit astride the Mason-Dixon 
Line and are midway between the 
industrialized northeast and the 
farmlands of the midwest. The four 
States in our region include major 
industrial cities with urban popula- 
tions and problems, rural areas 
with large agricultural production, 
and the heart of remote impover- 
ished Appalachia. 

In addition, the demographics of 
the four States in our region are 
vastly different. The sharp con- 
trasts in economic and social con- 
ditions provide a built-in range of 


variables for measuring the effect 
of social programs on diverse en- 
vironments. These differences are’ 
underscored by the differences in 
State government philosophies and 
the sophistication of program ad- 
ministration. 


The Cincinnati region also sits 
squarely across the boundaries of 
the standard Federal administrative 
regions. As such, we are the only 
GAO region with responsibility for 
States in three separate Federal 
regions. This provides a unique 
opportunity to assess the many 
differences in the way Federal 
programs are administered. 


The State of Ohio is heavily 
industralized, and has the sixth 
largest population in the country. 
Over 75 percent of them live in 
urban areas. Ohio is seventh in the 
nation in total receipt of Federal 
funds, and provides an excellent 
example of large scale Federal and 
federally funded State programs. 
There are also over 2,300 city, 
county, and township governments 
and uncounted other local and 
regional jurisdictions eligible for 
Federal grants and programs in 
Ohio. Our work on revenue sharing, 
health programs, and municipal 
grants has extended our audit 
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coverage to the grass roots of local 
government, and given us an ap- 
preciation of rural Ohio scenery as 
seen from the highway at 55 mph. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky 
is a land of contrasts. The mint 
julep atmosphere of the large, 
palatial thoroughbred horse farms 
in the central bluegrass area con- 
trasts sharply with the lifestyle in 
the eastern mountain area. The 
western portion of the State is 
made up of rolling farmland, punct- 
uated with large strip mines. Frank- 
fort, one of the smallest State 
capitals in the nation, lies between 
the major urban areas of Louisville 
and Lexington. 

Kentucky has a diversified econ- 
omy based on agriculture, mining, 
and manufacturing, and the popu- 
lation is evenly divided between 
rural and urban regions. The State 
has more miles of rivers and 
streams than any State except 
Alaska and a network of beautiful 
man-made recreational lakes, 
which makes tourism the second 
largest industry in the State. Ken- 
tucky has the fourth lowest median 
income in the nation, however, and 
the related problems have kept us 
busy in Kentucky’s health care, 
nutrition, housing, and education 
programs. 


Kentucky leads the nation in 
manufacturing distilled spirits, 
both in terms of volume and the 
number of registered distillers. Our 
work at the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has included a number of 
revenue audits involving extensive 
work at the distilleries. One assign- 
ment called upon us to evaluate 
Federal licensing of taverns, requir- 
ing on-site visits to hundreds of 
bars. 


Our work in Indianapolis and 
southern Indiana goes beyond the 
Finance Center. Indianapolis, the 
captial city, has the 11th largest 
population in the U.S., and the 
Indiana fields planted with corn are 
as large as the State of Maryland. 
Indiana frequently presents the 
type of program perspective needed 
in our housing work, including 
HUD programs in Indiana’s heavily 
industralized large cities, and 
Farmers Home Administration pro- 
grams in the neighboring farm- 
lands. One HUD contracting situa- 
tion we uncovered prompted Sena- 
tor Proxmire to give another of his 
“Golden Fleece” awards. 


Indiana, like Ohio, has a heavy 
emphasis on local government con- 
trol. Although the State has the 
12th largest population in the 
nation, it has the lowest per capita 
share of Federal funds. Several of 
our reviews have found that Indiana 
offers an excellent contrast to the 
rest of the nation because of the 
more traditional and conservative 
State and local government poli- 
cies. 

When Virginia seceded from the 
Union, the western counties of the 
State seceded from Virginia. The 
scenic beauty of “wild and wonder- 
ful” West Virginia springs from its 
mountainous, wooded terrain and 
its innumerable short, precipitous 
valleys—known as “hollers” to the 
locals. Although the State is small, 
it would be about the size of Texas 
if the wrinkles were ironed out. 
West Virginia is also one of the 
smaller States in the Union in 
terms of population and participa- 
tion in Federal programs. 

The State has only two cities 
with populations of over 50,000 
people, and the images of rural 
West Virginia haunt us when re- 
assignment time comes. Most of 
us have taken a shortcut or detour 


CRO staff inspect the Cincinnati EPA lab. that ended “up the holler’ in a dry 
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The New River Gorge Bridge in Ansted, W.Va. 


creek bed, or been stuck in a “dry” 
county for 6 months. We don’t 
forget spending the night (not 


sleeping) in a motel room, sharing 
a common wall with an ail-night 
bowling alley during a State tour- 


nament. There are two visitors 
from Washington who remember 
mixing bourbon with the water at a 
remote audit site and watching the 
dosage turn into black ink. 

Rich in tradition and folklore, 
characteristically independent West 
Virginia is much more than coal 
mining and “country roads.” Since 
the Civil War, the mineral-rich 
Kanawha River Valley, from the 
state capital of Charleston to the 
town of Nitro, has been one of the 
gunpowder and chemical manufac- 
turing centers of the nation. In 
recent years this area and the coal 
fields have also received attention 
as a source of chemical air and 
water pollution. 

The Ohio River Basin, which en- 
compasses our regional terrritory, 
contains water polluted by acid 
mine drainage. These problems 
prompted the nation’s first water 
pollution laboratory in 1913, and 
the city remains a focal point for 
water quality research and control. 
Ten Federal agencies, about 6,500 
units of government at various 
levels, and 48,000 units of com- 
merce and industry are involved in 
planning, developing, conserving, 
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protecting and managing programs 
that affect the river basin. 


Public concerns about the Ohio 
River and Basin have not been re- 
stricted to the environment. Work 
with the Corps of Engineers’ Ohio 
River Division has found us check- 
ing dams with safety inspectors 
while 600 feet in the air, and rap- 
pelling down the cliffs of the Red 
River Gorge to assess effects of a 
proposed recreational project. One 
of these jobs is generally enough 
to provoke a request for a nice 
quiet weapons system assignment. 


The area of weapons system ac- 
quisition and logistical support has 
traditionally been a high visibility, 
high dollar impact field for GAO 
audit work. Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base is the location of two 
major Air Force-wide procurement 
activities: Aeronautical Systems 
Division and Air Force Logistics 
Command, and over 50 other major 
government activities dealing in 
testing, developing, purchasing, 
and supporting domestic and for- 
eign defense programs. Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Division has an annual 
budget of over $9 billion, and the 
Logistics Command is responsible 
for worldwide distribution of nearly 
850,000 different items with an 
inventory value of $35 billion. Un- 
fortunately, our jobs do not involve 
finder’s fees. 


As with all complex and techni- 
cal audit areas, our work at Wright- 
Patterson involves some unique 
challenges for the staff. The first 
problem is the language barrier. 
Witness the following passage 
from an important USAF directive: 


Directive 


In accordance with DODI 5000.1 
and 5000.2, the DCP should docu- 
ment the DSARC decision as ap- 
proved by DepSecDef. The DSARC 
should be based on DT&E/IOT&E 
reflecting the conditions specified 
in the ROC, GOR and SON. 


Translation 


GAO will never be able to follow 
this audit trail. 


Every day our auditors brave the 
dangers of an overdose of military 
language and technical jargon. 
Their responses to this problem 
vary. One auditor, unfamiliar with 
military rank, used the first letter 
of each word in the phrase “Be My 
Little General,” to remember the 
proper progression of rank for Air 
Force generals. Another long-time 
weapons system auditor was over- 
heard telling his four year old that 
because Santa Claus had “exces- 
sively convex configuration charac- 
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teristics that would create exces- 
sive wind resistance,” and his 
reindeer had “insufficient thrust to 
weight ratios,” Santa would have 
to make his rounds in a jet. 


Weapons system work is not 
without its compensations. As the 
scope of our audits has expanded 
from specific contract audits in the 
early 1960’s to complete program 
audits, and recently into mission 
area analysis covering multiple 
weapons, the fringe benefits of 
such work have improved. To 
understand properly the effective- 
ness of air superiority armaments, 
we must visit Nellis AFB test 
facilities near Las Vegas. Similarly, 
the complex manufacturing and 
political ramifications of the F-16 
Multinational Program could not be 
fully appreciated without on-site 
observations in the participating 
NATO countries of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. 

The technical environment of 
weapons system work could be on 
a different planet from the harsh 
realities of life only 150 miles 
away. The central Appalachian 
region has the smallest and least 
urbanized population, the lowest 
levels of income and educational 
attainment, and the poorest hous- 
ing in all of Appalachia. Although 
the area is extremely rich in natural 
resources, the mountainous terrain 
has diverted traffic and progress 
around the area. 


The geographic isolation of the 
area often leaves impoverished 
families clinging to a lifestyle that 
includes severe unemployment and 
related problems in nutrition, hous- 
ing, medical treatment, and educa- 
tion. Despite frequent werk in the 
area, the attitude of the local 
population to the “Feds” is not 
always conducive to our work. 
Once, midway through a congres- 
sional review of a poverty program, 
an audit team was working in the 
back of a feedstore in a small 
Appalachian town. The team ar- 
rived at work one morning to find 
the deputy program director empty- 
ing the file cabinet into cardboard 
boxes. When the GAO supervisor 
asked what was going on he was 
told that the tcwnspeople did not 
like the way the program was being 
managed, and had run the director 
out of town the night before. 
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Meanwhile, back at the mine, a 
group of the director's friends were 
on their way into town with guns at 
the ready to get him his job back. 
The deputy director, familiar with 
the explosiveness of local politics, 
did not intend to present a station- 


ary target. The GAO audit team, 
after determining that TIPS did not 
cover combat casualties, quickly 
reviewed their audit program and 
realized they had obtained ll 
needed data in record time. They 
decided to reduce travel costs by 
returning to the regional office. 
They hurriedly filed their work 
papers in the trunk of a waiting car 
and left, trailing eye shades and 
arm garters across the coal fields. 

Although coal is not the solution 
to America’s energy problems, Ap- 
palachia and the rest of our region 
will play a central role in energy 
production. Coal mining is exten- 
sive in every State in our region. 
The Appalachian fields and the 
strip mining areas of western Ken- 
tucky are the nation’s leading 
producers of coal. Past work on 
coal resources and mining and our 
ongoing work at the pilot coal 
liquefaction plant at Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky have kept us out in the 
coal fields, unsuccessfully chal- 
lenging mammoth coal trucks for 
the right of way on the back roads 
of eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Tapping the vast coal resources 
creates other problems, particularly 
in the areas of transportation, 


environment, safety, and health. 
Black lung disease is an endemic 
hazard of deep mining, and the 
hilly terrain of Appalachia has 
produced a relatively unique 
hazard—the coal slurry dam. Back- 
filling the steep valleys with the 
smouldering residue from mining 
operations creates mountainous, 
loosely compacted, water-retaining 
piles of dirt. The tragic failure of 
one of these dams at Buffalo 
Creek, West Virginia, in 1972 
prompted us to review the Federal 
relief program for flood victims and 
the Corps of Engineers’ dam safety 
program. 

Although the coal fields provide 
some unusual audit work, they are 
not the only source of peculiar 
assignments. Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
a short distance from Louisville, is 
the home of the U.S. Army Armor 
Center and School. Fort Knox also 
has a unique tenant organization: 
the U.S. Bullion Deposit :ry. 

The law requires that GAO per- 
iodically inventory 10 percent of 
the gold bullion in the vault. As the 
auditors drive down the express- 
way toward Fort Knox, visions of 
“Goldfinger” dance through their 
heads. The anticipation is height- 
ened as the audit team winds its 
way past the tanks and armored 
vehicles, through the guards, 
gates, and super-sensitive metal 
detectors of the Depository, and 
past the intimidating array of 
marksmanship trophies in the 
guard’s trophy case. Properly 
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U.S. Bullion Depository, Fort Knox, Ky. 


cowed, the team’s expectations 
peak as the massive vault door 
slowly opens. Hopes crash, how- 
ever, when the stacks of dull, 
tarnished bricks chase away the 
visions of glittering brilliance from 
the movies. Apparently, the janitor- 
ial service has been neglecting its 
nightly rounds. 

The Depository is also the stor- 
age site for a variety of other 
valuable stockpile items that are 
considered critical to the national 
defense. Recently, one of our 
assignments required verification 
of the inventory and protection of 
the 700 cases of stockpiled opium 
that had been transferred to the 
Depository in 1973. Huge exhaust 
fans are used to keep the fumes at 
a minimum, but after several hours 
in the basement vault, we did not 
feel quite up to our acorn-finding 
best. 

Fort Knox isn’t the only Army 
base in our region. If your tastes in 
military hardware run more to 
helicopters than tanks, we can still 
help. Fort Campbell, Kentucky, is 
the home of the 101st Airborne 
Division (Air Mobile). Although the 
division has adopted the helicopter 
for airmobility assult, the Scream- 
ing Eagles have not completely 
abandoned their parachutes. The 
opportunity to witness a parachute 
drop is still available in the hinter- 
land of our region. 

At heart, though, many of us are 
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accounting types, and there is 
nothing like a $13 billion payroll to 
light up our beady little eyes. Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, in ad- 
dition to the Army Finance Center, 
has the Army Personnel Records 
Center, and numerous finance and 
administrative schools. Things have 
changed a bit at Fort Ben since 
GAO first arrived, but if you had 
lunch with our staff in the 1950s, 
you would have talked of “settling 
accounts,” “notices of exception,” 
and “granting relief.” 

Our switch from voucher audit- 
ing to statistical sampling was not 
without incident. That break- 
through—conducted under the 
watchful eye of numerous visiting 
GAO luminaries—was tested at 
Fort Gordon, Georgia, in the early 
1960’s. The audit was nearly abor- 
ted when our Indianapolis staff, 
lacking space to work, placed a key 
computer printout on a _ waste 
basket. On returning the next day, 
they found that the janitorial ser- 
vice had efficiently disposed of it. 
Money changed hands and the 
janitor began a frantic search of 
the recycling bin. After moving 
tons of paper, he found the print- 
outs and saved several careers. The 
snafu could have put us back to 
voucher auditing. 

We have talked about the Army 
and the Air Force, but what good is 
a region without a Navy? In our 
landlocked region, 600 miles from 


the nearest saltwater breezes, you’ll 
find the Crane Naval Weapons 
Support Center, where they repair 
guns, assemble and load bombs, 
and stockpile small arms. But 
that’s not all—we also have the 
Naval Avionics Facility near Indian- 
apolis, and the Naval Ordnance 
Center near Louisville. 

As you may have guessed, this 
article could go on forever. But 
enough is enough. We will finish 
with a brief personal message from 
the Big Guy himself. 


“Although | have been regional 
manager in Cincinnati for a rela- 
tively short time, | can heartily 
endorse the pride in this regional 
office which is evident in this 
article. Whether our work provides 
a Golden Fleece award, as did our 
recent audit of HUD activities, or 
results in the quiet satisfaction of 
a job well done, we are proud of 
what GAO does, and we are proud 
of our part in it. 

This article gives a good over- 
view of our region but we have left 
out a lot more than we were able to 
put in. The most important re- 
source in any GAO office is the 
people, and no article can intro- 
duce you to 125 people. However, 
we did get some of them in our 
photographs. 

If you’ve read this far, we hope 
you will feel more familiar with us 
when we work together, and maybe 
a little more at home when you 
visit us.” 





Pamela J. Pecarich 


Pamela J. Pecarich has been the staff 
director of the Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Oversight since April 
1977. Prior to that time, she served as the 
first director of the Office of Policy and 
Planning for the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission and consulted on the 
first comprehensive study of the Internal 
Revenue Service, done under the auspices 
of the Administrative Conference of the 
U.S. Ms. Pecarich served on the staff of the 
California State Assembly Committee on 
Revenue and Taxation from 1969 to 1974 at 
which time she moved to Washington, D.C. 
Ms. Pecarich has a B.S. degree in business 
administration, with a specialization in 
accounting, from California State University 
in Sacramento and did graduate work in 
administration and organization theory at 
the Graduate School of Business, 
University of Washington. 


The Relationship 
Between Congressional 
Oversight and Program 


Evaluation — 
Past and Future 


This article is the sixth in a 
series of articles on program 
evaluation. 


The evaluation literature to date 
has focused a great deal of atten- 
tion on the need to effectively inte- 
grate evaluation products with the 
decisionmaking process. The prob- 
lems of achieving top-level agency 
support for evaluation activities 
and convincing agency decision- 
makers to rely on evaluation find- 
ings have been universally recog- 
nized. Less thought has been 
given to the role of the legislative 
branch, as both users and spon- 
sors of agency evaluation studies. 
Given the increasing emphasis in 
the Congress on the need for con- 
gressional oversight of agency pro- 
grams, and the potential advent of 
a mandated “sunset” review pro- 
cess, this question takes on new 
importance. 


Congressional 
Involvement in 
Evaluation Has Been 
Ad Hoe 


Admittedly, it is difficult to 
generalize accurately about con- 
gressional oversight activities, and 
similarly about congressional inter- 
est in, demand for, and use of 
evaluation products because of the 
tremendous diversity in diligence, 
sophisitication, and even style a- 
mong Members, committees and 
subcommittees.‘ Such _ diversity 
should not be unexpected. Indeed, 
the agencies also vary greatly in 
the scope, priority, and resources 
devoted to their in-house evalua- 
tion activities.” Nevertheless, until 
very recently, it was probably fair 
to characterize the Congress as 
being only haphazardly interested 
in either oversight or evaluation, 
and as only ad hoc users of evalu- 


ation products. 

To be sure, legislative commit- 
tees which have responsibility for 
reauthorizing an agency or its pro- 
grams have requested and relied, 
at least to some extent, on audits 
or reviews of the agency by the 
General Accounting Office. Yet the 
focus of these efforts usually has 
been on how well an agency was 
performing generally, and in parti- 
cular, how well it had implemented 
programs authorized by the Con- 
gress. Rarely has a program itself 
been questioned, or has anyone 
asked whether the program could 
be expected to meet the stated leg- 
islative goals or objectives. At 
least one author has observed that 
the political sponsors of programs 
have a stake in not having such 
questions asked or answered;* and 
certainly this factor must be influ- 
ential in many cases, most particu- 
larly in those involving “pork bar- 
rel” projects and programs. 


With increasing frequency, Con- 
gress has, as part of the legislative 
process, included requirements for 
agency studies and evaluations of 
programs or policy issues, with 
periodic or final reports to Con- 
gress on the findings. Evaluators 
do not uniformly applaud such 
congressionally requested or re- 
quired evaluations and _ studies. 
While evaluators welcome the in- 
creased demand for their services 
and products, they are often highly 
critical of the typical absence of 
specific policy and program ques- 
tions to be addressed in such a 
study, as well as_ legislatively 
expressed goals and objectives for 
the program. These missing ele- 
ments are troublesome and plague 
oversight efforts. However, in my 
own view, the constraints of the 
legislative process make it unreal- 
istic to expect much improvement 
in this regard. 
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Until experience persuades Mem- 
bers of Congress of the value and 
utility of efforts to specify and 
prioritize their intentions and their 
questions, it is not likely that they 
will be willing to resolve these 
issues in committee. In addition to 
the everpresent time pressures in 
legislative deliberations, most 
Members of Congress are not atti- 
tudinally disposed or well prepared 
by experience to grapple with such 
issues. Further, the legislative real- 
ities are such that majority agree- 
ment is often built on a delicate 
coalition which could easily fall 
apart if the specifics were dis- 
cussed in great detail. This factor 
adds a genuine reluctance to gen- 
eral disinterest. Accordingly, | 
would urge that instead of dwelling 
on these deficiencies, evaluators 
and committee staffs ought to be 
looking for feasible substitutes. 
For example, agency and commit- 
tee staff could work together to 
improve the specification of cor- 
responding committee report lang- 
uage, and the agency could involve 
committee staff and congressional 
sponsors to a greater degree in the 
design and implementation of new 
programs and of evaluation stud- 
ies. 


Some Practical 
Pitfalls 


This problem with congres- 
sionally requested evaluations is a 


minor difficulty in contrast to 
those posed when an evaluation is 
requested on a program or policy 
having high political stakes, where 
the evaluation subject is very 
controversial, or where the motives 
for the evaluation request are ques- 
tionable. When a program or policy 
involves political controversy, or 
when identifiable parties have a 
stake in the outcome, the evaluator 
has much at risk and perhaps little 
to gain. An evaluation may very 
well be essential to rational policy- 
making, hence the congressional 
request, but most certainly politi- 
cal forces will attempt to affect the 
design and methodology of the 
evaluation study. These forces may 
also be responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for vague or inconsistent 
language in the study request 
which provides the leeway for such 
parties to press their case. The 
evaluator in turn must decide 
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whether accommodations can be 
made to reduce these pressures 
without compromising the study 
itself. When the results of the 
study are transmitted, there is 
again a high probability that politi- 
cal factors will affect the use of the 
findings. Displeased partisans may 
attack the study itself, raising 
questions about its credibility, or 
they may pose varying interpreta- 
tions of and rationale for the 
findings. 

Many times a study request 
results from a desire to delay any 
action on a program or policy. This 
tactic can be used by the adminis- 
tration or by‘congressional propon- 
ents to save a controversial pro- 
gram until the “heat” is off, or the 
agency may propose a study to 
ward off program opponents when 
the program shows promise in the 
longer term. The House action on 
hospital cost containment vividly 
demonstrated the use of a study 
commission by opponents to pre- 
vent a change in policy. 

Another common source of eval- 
uation requests is when studies are 
used to keep a Member's support 
while resisting one of his pro- 
posals. Many times it is the agency 
itself which suggests the study as 
an olive branch to a disgruntled 
Member. Again, the lack of speci- 
ficity in the language requesting 
the study can often be explained 
by the motives of those involved. 
In these cases, it is difficult to 
perceive much real congressional 
interest in either the study design 
or its findings. Agency interest 
may also be suspect on occasion. 
Unfortunately, the affected agen- 
cy’s overall evaluation effort may 
be adversely affected; for example, 
using scarce evaluation resources 
on low priority projects or upset- 
ting the overall evaluation planning 
and priority-setting process. 


Because the impulse for these 
expedient but fainthearted requests 
is so basic to the politics of the 
legislative process, lasting and 
total solutions are unlikely. Greater 
initial diligence on the part of 
committee and agency staff could 
be effective in warding off some 
study requests, and remedial ef- 
forts to improve report language 
would help ensure that more mean- 
ingful studies are conducted. After 
the legislation has passed, follow- 


up by both committee and agency 
staff would undoubtedly improve 
the process in terms of proper 
priority setting, better study de- 
sign, and action on findings. In the 
longer term, it is at least possible 
that the development of more 
neutral, and hopefully objective, 
oversight subcommittees in the 
Congress can lessen the effect of 
political pressures and reduce poli- 
tically motivated evaluation re- 
quests; however, the role of such 
subcommittees is not currently 
well developed and their interven- 
tion in this regard is somewhat 
speculative. At the minimum, 
agency and congressional evalua- 
tors must be aware of these factors 
and should consider them when 
planning and conducting their 
work. 


A More Systematic 
Congressional Role 
Is Needed 


Where congressional interest in 
the evaluation is genuine and more 
or less politically neutral, it can be 
argued that the prevailing ad hoc 
nature of congressional interest in, 
and effect on, agency evaluation 
activities has not been effective, 
and indeed has contributed to our 
government’s overall failure to cri- 
tically evaluate programs and take 
action on the findings of evaluation 
studies. The congressional over- 
sight requirements included in the 
1974 Congressional Budget Act 
and House Rules were intended to 
address these shortcomings and to 
focus more congressional attention 
on questions of program effective- 
ness and efficiency.‘ 

Although it is difficult to gener- 
alize about congressional oversight 
efforts because of the diversity 
among committees and subcom- 
mittees, we have not seen whole- 
sale implementation of vigorous 
and effective oversight units. In- 
deed, the priority and _ interest 
accorded oversight activities vary 
dramatically between committees, 
and even where specific oversight 
subcommittees have been created, 
the methods and techniques used 
and the priorities assigned various 
types of activities again vary. 
Viewing the Congress as a whole 
over time, the predominant over- 
sight activity has been investiga- 
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tive, and indeed the Congress is 
probably most effective and suc- 
cessful in these endeavors. At 
present, there is no accepted blue- 
print for conducting effective con- 
gressional oversight, in its broad- 
est sense, nor is one likely to be 
developed, given diverse interests 
and personalities of chairmen, 
Members and subject matters. Yet, 
as oversight efforts continue and 
become more sophisticated and 
knowledgeable, their effectiveness 
will increase and we will be able to 
better define the proper role of 
these activities. To do so, however, 
we first must analyze the nature 
and source of the problems and 
constraints which are presently 
being experienced, and, as a re- 
sult, what congressional oversight 
activities can and cannot be ex- 
pected to do well. 


Congressional Oversight 
Today 


It would seem reasonable to 
expect that subcommittees or other 
units formed to take specific re- 
sponsibility for oversight activities 


should be the focal point for 
assessing, determining, and plan- 
ning evaluation requirements and 
priorities for programs under the 
parent committee’s jurisdiction. It 
would also seem that an oversight 
unit should be responsible for 
providing oversight findings in all 
committee reports, as required 
under the House Rules. The unit 
should be called on to advise the 
committee of oversight considera- 
tions in its legislative delibera- 
tions, and should carry out neces- 
sary liaison functions with other 
committees, the agencies, and 
congressional support groups. In 
reality, while most oversight groups 
perform these functions in their 
committees to some degree, it 
appears that none are solely re- 
sponsible for or perform all of 
these functions. 

Rather, the oversight function is 
typically shared with other legisla- 
tive subcommittees and the full 
committee and responsibility is 
diffuse. Similarly, unified priorities 
and plans are not established, but 
typically determined by each sub- 
committee. The relevancy of the 
oversight group’s work to matters 
under consideration by the full 
committee depends primarily on 
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the foresight of the oversight sub- 
committee, particularly its chair- 
man. The degree to which over- 
sight findings are requested or 
relied upon in the legislative pro- 
cess depends largely upon the 
interest and support of the com- 
mittee chairman, and findings can 
be erhanced by persistent atten- 
tion and focus by subcommittee 
members during legislative deliber- 
ations. Other important constraints 
include the diverse areas of com- 
mittee jurisdiction, and thus of 
oversight responsibilities, com- 
bined with limited staff and resour- 
ces.° This combination requires 
careful priority setting by the over- 
sight group and forces it to rely 
heavily on outside sources, such 
as the executive branch agencies, 
CBO, and GAO for in-depth stud- 
ies, evaluations, or audits. 

One might conclude that the 
Congress has created the illusion 
that it cares about and is indeed 
conducting oversight, without the 
reality. There is some truth to this 
assessment. The lack of Member 
interest and institutional clout are 
of continuing concern to those 
engaged in oversight activities. In 
fact, other writers have observed 
that the. incentives are stacked 
against oversight, as there is little 
payoff for Members who pursue 
oversight activities vigorously. ° 
While it does seem that more 
Members are becoming aware of 
the longer-term rewards of dili- 
gent, though often unglamorous, 
oversight activities, the inherent 
problems will likely remain in the 
foreseeable future. On the institu- 
tional front, additional rule changes 
to increase clout by centralizing 
the oversight function within com- 
mittees, or by stiffening the over- 
sight requirements, are not ex- 
pected. The continuing absence of 
a central and unifying role for over- 
sight activities within committees 
makes it difficult for the Congress 
to move from an ad hoc to a 
rational system of reviewing pro- 
gram effectiveness, setting evalua- 
tion priorities, and acting on eval- 
uation findings. But others might 
argue that while the present sys- 
tem may not give oversight the 
eminence it deserves, it does pre- 
serve the independence and neu- 
trality of the oversight group, 
insulating it from competing pres- 
sures to review, or not to review, 


certain programs or policies. 

It must be acknowledged that 
congressional oversight activities 
are in a fledging stage and most, if 
not all, of those so engaged are 
experimenting with the process, 
methods, and techniques. Given 
the evolutionary nature of most 
new functions (an evolution that 
evaluation itself has experienced), 
it should not be too disturbing that 
the ultimate and optimal role is not 
now evident. 


Congressional / Executive 
Cooperation 


It seems clear that the present 
development of congressional over- 
sight activities will require us to 
rely largely on the agencies for 
program evaluation data and in- 
depth studies, and to a lesser 
extent, On congressional support 
agencies. Such reliance is not 
necessarily a cause for despair. 
Few would suggest that the Con- 
gress should attempt to duplicate 
in-house agency evaluation efforts, 
and such duplication is not likely 
in any case, due to differences in 
personnel, skills, and available 
resources. Rather, what is needed 
is a better understanding that this 
reliance is necessary and inevita- 
ble. Perhaps then the parties in 
both branches could begin to 
accommodate the relationship, 
more clearly recognizing the 
strengths and weaknesses of each, 
and acknowledge where the con- 
straints are the same and where 
they are different. 

The future of successful evalu- 
ation and of successful oversight 
may depend on the development of 
the appropriate collaborative rela- 
tionships between congressional 
oversight units and agency evalua- 
tion groups. This thesis may seem 
overly optimistic, but consider for 
a moment the possible impact on 
both groups of pressures to cut 
spending and a mandated “sunset” 
program review process. There are 
significant institutional barriers to 
such collaboration, particularly on 
the agency side where the Con- 
gress is often seen as the enemy, 
or at least enough of an adversary 
to require a presentation of only 
the best case the agency can put 
forward. Agency heads and OMB 
may also fear a reduced flexibility— 
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knowledge is power. Yet such col- 
laboration would not be unnatur- 
al. Evaluation and oversight activ- 
ities are both attempting to ac- 
complish the same general goals 
and both are vitally interested in 
affecting the decisionmaking pro- 
cess. As an equal partner with the 
executive branch in policy and 
program decisionmaking, the Con- 
gress arguably should have an 
equal role in setting evaluation 
priorities and equal access to the 
results. If this collaborative rela- 
tionship were to develop, agency 
evaluators would multiply the de- 
mand for their products and their 
opportunities to influence policy- 
makers. Enhanced legislative 
branch input on study and evalu- 
ation topics should also improve 
the ability of agency evaluators to 
perform relevant, useful studies in 
a timely manner. 


In such a relationship, the neces- 
sarily greater political sensitivity of 
oversight staffs in the Congress 
should enable them to perform 
effectively as liaisons—between 
the agencies and Members of 
Congress—in assessing priorities, 
time considerations, and in hand- 
ling politically controversial evalu- 
ations. Oversight activities, includ- 
ing hearings, staff studies, and 
program reviews, have the potential 
for assisting agencies and their 
evaluation groups in performing 
more effectively. For example, be- 
cause of their greater contact with 
affected constituents and special 
interests, oversight groups can 
often identify problems faster than 
an agency can. Oversight hearings 
can bring issues and problems to 
the attention of top agency offic- 
ials more quickly than internal pro- 
cesses. Oversight activities can 
force a reexamination of priorities 
that the agencies may also want 
resolved, but are hesitant to raise 
or are prevented from doing so by a 
lack of support or attention to the 
issue in the executive branch.’ 
Where parallel studies or close 
monitoring of an internal agency 
review or evaluation have been 
undertaken by an oversight unit, 
congressional pressure for agency 
action on study findings can con- 
tinue after the internal group has 
moved on to other issues. 


Finally, oversight groups can 
provide needed and sometimes 
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critical support for internal evalua- 
tion efforts, and can emphasize the 
need for particular data collection 
efforts. This role is important. 
Despite the generally improving 
reputation agencies have in their 
evaluation activities, the agencies 
are not uniformly good in this area. 
Many have established small evalu- 
ation units with broad responsibil- 
ities at the department level, while 
large and relatively independent 
agencies or bureaus within the de- 
partment have no evaluation unit, 
and their programs can go largely 
unevaluated unless there are known 
problem areas. Further, despite the 
neophyte nature of congressional 
oversight activities, often the con- 
straints we have faced in particular 
review efforts have been posed by 
the agency. Most often the prob- 
lem has been the absence of the 
data needed to evaluate the pro- 
gram in question or the absence of 
comparable data among programs 
for effectiveness comparisons. 
More often than not, program 
objectives are unspecified and cri- 
teria for determining program ef- 
fectiveness have not been estab- 
lished. 

In short, many agencies are no 
more advanced than their congres- 
sional overseers in applying evalua- 
tion methods and_ techniques. 
While many agencies have ser- 
iously begun their evaluation ef- 
forts, others have yet to establish 
the needed internal evaluation units 
or gather the data needed to 
assess program effectiveness. 
Congressional oversight groups in- 
itially must focus, if their own 
efforts are to be successful, on 
encouraging agencies to improve 
their evaluation efforts. Data col- 
lection activities are particularly 
critical since program effectiveness 
cannot be assessed without the 
necessary data. Further, oversight 
groups must become especially 
diligent in following up on re- 
quested evaluations and _ other 
studies to communicate consis- 
tently to the agency the congres- 
sional interest and support for the 
effort. 


The Outlook 


Despite the clear and compelling 
evidence that a collaborative re- 
lationship is critical to both suc- 


cessful evaluation and successful 
oversight, and that a_ sufficient 
basis for such collaboration exists, 
the perversity and multiplicity of 
the problems cited here will pre- 
vent, or at least inhibit, a full 
partnership in the near future. One 
might hope that as awareness of 
mutual interests and goals _in- 
creases, so will communication 
between agency evaluators and 
congressional oversight groups. 
Greater information sharing at both 
early and late stages eventually 
could lead to congressional input 
at the planning and design stages, 
as well as consulting and strategiz- 
ing at the results stage. GAO and 
CBO may be able to play a go- 
between role in improving the 
knowledge, understanding, and 
communication between relevant 
committees and agency groups. 

In the near future, if legislation 
is passed which requires scheduled 
“sunset” reviews and reauthoriza- 
tion of programs, neither branch 
will have the luxury of developing 
these working relationships over an 
extended period of time. The de- 
mands of such a process will be 
massive for the agencies and 
congressional committees. As this 
article has suggested, neither 
branch is prepared to meet these 
demands at the present time. 
Congressional committees are too 
thinly staffed and too poorly or- 
ganized to conduct any significant 
number of such reviews, and given 
the status of their evaluation ef- 
forts, many agencies are not pre- 
sently capable to support such 
activities on the scale required. 
Only adequate leadtime for imple- 
menting a new sunset process can 
alleviate these problems—time for 
priority setting, adequate pre- 
planning of the reviews, agency 
data collection efforts, and ade- 
quate study time for the agency 
and congressional staff. None of 
the sunset measures presently be- 
fore the Congress provides ade- 
quate leadtime, however, and time 
alone may not be enough where 
the agency or bureau has no inter- 
nal evaluation group, or where 
some sort of cooperative relation- 
ship has not begun between the 
relevant agency and congressional 
staff. 

Ultimately, “sunset” will test 
congressional willingness to exer- 
cise the self-discipline and deter- 
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mination necessary to make the 
process a significant and meaning- 
ful one. But in the process, it will 
also test the abilities of agency 
evaluators and congressional over- 
sight groups to measure up to the 
requirements. In my judgment, 
there is a greater than equal 
chance of failure on all sides. The 
congressional track record strongly 
indicates that at least initially the 
sunset reviews will be pro forma or 
superficial, an outcome that is 
more likely in the absence of good 
oversight and evaluation data, anal- 
ysis, or findings. In the alternative, 
these reviews may even be used as 
a forum for publicity-seeking at- 


tacks on vulnerable programs, giv- 
en recent congressional tenden- 
cies. Either of these unsuccessful 
scenarios is unsettling. In the first, 
all of us who believe in the need 
for and value of critical and objec- 
tive evaluations of our government 
programs have lost an opportunity 
to see evaluation results used to 
make decisions about priorities, 
and about what works and what 
doesn’t. The public, too, has lost 
an opportunity to see their tax 
dollars being used on the basis of 
merit. In the second, the Congress 
will be the primary loser; its 
chance for a responsible role in 
oversight and evaluation will be 


discredited and the executive 
branch will continue in its mistrust 
of such congressional activities. In 
the process, however, the execu- 
tive branch may also lose its taste 
for critical self-evaluation, and thus 
agency evaluators may be affected 
as well. 

This analysis suggests that con- 
gressional oversight activities and 
agency evaluation activities are 
inevitably linked. We have every- 
thing. to gain—and to lose— 
together. Once this view is more 
widely shared, perhaps we can 
begin working together. 





' To clarify terms, ‘‘evaluation’”’ is used in 
this article to refer to those activities intend- 
ed to determine program effectiveness. 
While “‘oversight’’ includes evaluation, it 
properly encompasses a broad range of 
other activities such as fiscal oversight 
(budget and appropriations issues), in- 
vestigations, and reviews of program 
management or administration. Oversight 
can also include broad issues of govern- 
ment policy and studies of emerging issues 
(foresight). 


2 Now that ‘‘evaluation’’ has become a 
priority activity, many agencies are classify- 
ing a broad range of other activities, such 
as program audits or management reviews, 
in the evaluation category, at least for 


budget and reporting purposes. However, 
the resources devoted to program effec- 
tiveness evaluations are still small general- 
ly, though some agencies do more of the 
real thing than others. 


3 Abt, Clark C., ‘‘The State of the Art of Pro- 
gram Evaluation,’” GAO Review, Spring, 
1979. 


‘ The 1974 Budget Act included several 
provisions mandating more systematic pro- 
gram evaluation throughout government; 
the House Rules were amended to require 
committees to conduct oversight, to include 
oversight findings in committee reports on 
legislation, and to report on oversight plans 
each Congress. 


5 For example, the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee has jurisdiction over all tax and trade 
matters, the medicare and social security 
programs, most welfare programs, 
unemployment compensation, and the 
public debt limit, as well as a number of 
other matters. Although four of the 
legislative subcommittees also conduct 
some oversight, its Oversight Subcommit- 
tee consists of only ten permanent staff and 
two on assignment from GAO. 

6 Ripley, Randall B., Congress: Process and 
Policy. 2nd ed. New York: W.W. Norton & 
Co., 1978, p. 342. 

’ This is not to suggest any efforts to 
subvert official positions, either by an agen- 
cy with regard to OMB or by an evaluation 
unit with regard to its agency, but only a 
neutral sharing of data and analysis. 
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The United States is presently 
engaged in an arms supply pro- 
gram which has caused consider- 
able congressional and public con- 
troversy. The program began after 
World War Il when the United 
States provided free military equip- 
ment to its allies under a grant aid 
program authorized by Congress 
and paid for by the taxpayers of the 
United States. As these allied 
countries became capable of buy- 
ing their own military equipment, 
the sales of arms increased while 
the cost of the grant aid program 
diminished. The sales program has 
grown from about $71 billion in 
fiscal year 1967 to over $13 billion 
in fiscal year 1978. The value of the 
sales continues to climb in spite of 
the claims of President Carter, who 
in May 1977 publicly announced 
that arms sales would be an excep- 
tion to policy and that the value of 
the sales program would be re- 
duced. In 1972 the sales program 
and the aid program each cost 
about $4.5 billion. Since 1972, 
sales have climbed steadily with a 
corresponding decrease in the 
grant aid program, the cost of 
which declined to about $350 
million in 1977. 

Some costs, however, have in- 
creased substantially in the FMS 
(Foreign Military Sales) program. 

Transportation and accessorial 


service charges for shipments of 
FMS material arranged by the 
Department of Defense have cost 
the United States tens of millions 
of dollars. DOD failed to obtain 
sufficient reimbursement from for- 
eign customers because of its 
inability to correlate specific ship- 
ments to specific sales agree- 
ments. 

One report by the U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) showed 
that out of $61 million paid by DOD 
for transportation of new material 
from vendors during fiscal year 
1976, an estimated $24 million 
should have been reimbursed. The 
report also indicated that ship- 
ments from DOD supply depots to 
foreign customers cost the United 
States about $140 million. About 
$56 million should have been re- 
imbursed on these shipments. 

Another GAO report recommend- 
ed actions that would permit DOD 
to determine the exact amount of 
transportation charges for each 
shipment. The report also recom- 
mended a method for specifically 
correlating shipments to country 
agreements and could allow DOD 
to bill the foreign countries for the 
same costs it had incurred in 
making the shipment. 


The identification of transporta- 
tion charges was a particularly 
difficult task in the early days of 
the FMS program. Shipments of 
FMS material were made on the 
same forms that DOD uses for its 
own military services and the 
material being shipped is similar. 
For example, an M-60 tank for the 
U.S. Army looks the same as an 
M-60 tank sold to a foreign country. 
Government bills of lading were 
also used for both types of ship- 
ments by commercial modes and 
appropriated funds were used for 
payment of transportation charges 
by the military service finance 
offices. Military shipping orders 
and manifests were used by the 
Military Sealift Command (MSC) 
and the Military Airlift Command 
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(MAC) for FMS shipments. This 
practice only added to the confu- 
sion of attempting to determine 
how much to bill a foreign custo- 
mer for transportation. 

The Department of Defense is- 
sued a directive detailing the var- 
ious charges which should be 
made against the various ship- 
ments of FMS material. According 
to the instruction, for items sold 
with a unit price of less than 
$10,000, DOD should apply one or 
more of a group of percentage 
factors to recover the cost of each 
accessorial service rendered on the 
sale. On items costing $10,000 or 
more, actual or estimated charges 
were to be assessed if a more equi- 
table charge would result. Fig. 1 
shows the percentages to be 
charged. 








Fig.1 
Type of service 


Packing, handling, and crating 

at storage depot 3.5 
Parcel post to freight forwarder 1.0 
Transportation in the United States 3.0 
Port handling at the U.S. port 

of exit 2.5 
Port handling overseas 1.0 

inland p tation 3.0 

Ocean transportation from the United 

States to European, Latin American 

and Mediterranean ports 4.0 
Ocean transportation from the United 

States to Far East, Near East, 

African, and other ports 6.0 


Surcharge 
(Percent) 




















The percentages shown in Fig. 1 
were established by DOD in 1969, 
and, with minor exceptions, re- 
mained unchanged until April 1978 
when they were increased by .75 
percent. 

The failure of DOD to increase 
percentages over this long period 
of time lead to an inevitable loss of 
revenue to the Department since it 
was paying more for transportation 
services than it was recovering 
from the foreign customers. A 
notable example of the cost in- 
crease is ocean transportation rates 
which have increased over 200 per- 
cent since 1969 as a result of in- 
flation and increased fuel costs. 
Further, rail and motor freight 
costs have increased dramatically 
in recent years. 

Applying the percentage of dollar 
value alone is not a valid criterion 
for determining true transportation 
costs. Transportation costs are de- 
termined by the weight, volume, 


commodity, mode, distance, and 
other requirements which have no 
direct correlation to the value of 
the item shipped. 

Difficulties in determining the 
correct transportation charges on a 
specific shipment and relating them 
to the accessorial service shown 
above can be seen in a simple 
shipment being moved by code 3 
that would describe a free along- 
side vessel, port of exit shipment, 
for which a 3 percent surcharge 
would be added if the item cost less 
than $10,000. At the time the 
agreement for the sale is made, no 
one knows whether the item will be 
coming from a vendor in Indiana or 
a supply depot in California. Other 
unknowns are the modes of ship- 
ment, the port of exit to be used or 
whether the shipment will be co- 
mingled with DOD cargo going to 
the same port. Only when the 
material is physically ready for 
shipment can a traffic manager rea- 
sonably estimate the transportation 
charges, based on the mode and 
shipment configuration. 


Military Transport 


The Military Airlift Command 
(MAC) and the Military Sealift 
Command (MSC) provide for air 
and ocean transportation services 
for the Department of Defense. 
Thei’ services are also used for 
shipments of foreign military sales 
material when customer preference 
or the sensitive nature of the ship- 
ments require additional protection 
normally found in a military envi- 
ronment. Identification of FMS 
shipments and procedural prob- 
lems plagued DOD’s transportation 
and billing process. As a result, 
foreign customers were improperly 
billed or were not billed at all. 


MAC offers two types of airlift 
transportation. Channel service is 
available on scheduled flights over 
established routes. Charges are 
based on either the weight or the 
cube, and whether the shipments 
are for U.S. Government customers 
or foreign customers. MAC also 
provides Special Assignment Airlift 
Missions (SAAM’s), whereby MAC 
provides an entire aircraft to haul 
items from points of origin or to 
destinations not normally covered 
by channel service. Charges for 
SAAM missions are based on the 


type of aircraft flown, the number 
of flying hours and the applicable 
tariff which provides rates for U.S. 
Government customers and another 
set of rates for foreign customers. 


According to a report by the 
General Accounting Office, foreign 
customers were not properly billed 
for channel airlift service used to 
deliver FMS shipments. Many cus- 
tomers were underbilled or were 
not billed at all. For example, the 
Air Force stated that FMS ship- 
ments of material costing more 
than $10,000 were billed at an 
estimated actual cost prescribed in 
the non-U.S. Government tariff 
while material costing less than 
$10,000 is billed at the standard 
surcharge of 4 percent or 6 percent 
depending on the destination of the 
shipment. As discussed elsewhere, 
GAO found that the surcharge 
method did not recover surface 
transportation costs, let alone the 
more expensive air transportation 
costs. 


The Army procedure was to Dill 
either 4 percent or 6 percent for all 
material shipped regardless of the 
$10,000 criteria previously men- 
tioned. When the surcharge was ap- 
plied, the Army used the U.S. Gov- 
ernment tariff rates, which resulted 
in underbilling due to the significant 
difference between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment rate and the rate used for 
foreign customers. For example, a 
Government user is charged 91 
cents a pound for a shipment flown 
between Delaware and Iran, while a 
foreign country is required to pay 
$2.75 a pound for the same service. 

GAO also reported that the Air 
Force made 875 shipments at a 
cost of $157,000 which had not 
been billed to the foreign custo- 
mers. The Army made 17 ship- 
ments at a cost of $69,000. The 
Army shipments were purchased 
on a code 4 basis—FOB origin— 
and should never have been in 
military transportation channels. 


MAC flew scores of special 
assignment airlift missions to de- 
liver material under an Army FMS 
agreement. The Army paid MAC for 
its service but made no attempt to 
recover costs from the foreign 
customer. The Army’s FMS billing 
office was unaware of the ship- 
ments because it had received no 
delivery or cost information from 
either the shipping activity or the 
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Army finance center which paid 
MAC. 

This situation was brought to the 
attention of the Army by the GAO 
audit staff who worked with the 
Army in identifying airlift costs 
that should be recovered on past 
shipments. GAO suggested a new 
procedure which gave the Army 
finance center the responsibility 
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for forwarding needed payment in- 
formation on future shipments to 
billing officials in the FMS pro- 
gram. This change in procedure 
alerted the FMS billing office to 
bill the foreign country involved. 
As a result of the implementation 
of the new procedures, the Army 
collected over $38 million for SAAM 
flights from one country alone as 


of June 1978. 

MSC is responsible for procuring 
ocean transportation for DOD for 
the shipment of its material and to 
arrange for shipments of FMS 
material under the following terms: 
Code 6, FOB port of discharge, 
Code 7, FOB destination, and Code 
9, FOB port of discharge-landed. 

In the early days of the FMS pro- 





DELIVERY TERMS FOR FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 





Delivery terms and accessorial services—costs which 
include handling and transportation—are agreed to be- 
tween the United States and the foreign customer 
through the use of a standard offer and acceptance 
form which states that the United States extends an of- 
fer to sell specified defense articles or services at an 
estimated total cost which the country agrees to pay. 

DOD’s basic delivery policy in shipping FMS material 
is that each foreign country shall be completely respon- 
sible for transportation of its own material. The Depart- 
ment of Defense requested each foreign government to 
manage all aspects of transportation from source to ul- 
timate destination in accordance with U.S. laws, regu- 
lations, and policy. In early 1976 DOD recognized that 
some foreign government delivery systems had not 
been operating satisfactorily and exceptions were 
granted. These exceptions allow the United States to 
provide transportation assistance on a reimbursable 
basis. 

DOD issues instructions which prescribe the terms of 
delivery on shipments of FMS material. These instruc- 
tions determine the country responsible for paying 
transportation and accessorial service charges. The 
terms used by DOD are as follows: 

Code 2. FOB Destination—inland origin to inland 
destination within the continental United States 
(CONUS) or inland origin to inland destination within 
the same overseas geographical area. DOD is respon- 
sible for inland transportation to named inland point. 

Code 3. FAS (Free Along Side) vessel CONUS port of 
exit. DOD is responsible for transportation to a point 
alongside vessel. 

Code ‘4. FOB origin. Recipient country is responsible 
for cost of CONUS inland transportation and sub- 
sequent arrangements for onward movement. 

Code 5. FOB port of exit. DOD is responsible for in- 
land transportation to the CONUS port of exit. 

Code 6. FOB overseas port of discharge. DOD is re- 
sponsible for transportation from CONUS point of ori- 
gin to and including ocean transportation to the over- 
seas port of discharge. 

Code 7. FOB destination. DOD is responsible for 
transportation from CONUS point of origin to overseas 
inland point. 

Code 8. FOB vessel. DOD is responsible for transpor- 
tation from CONUS point of origin to stowage aboard 
vessel at port of exit. 

Code 9. FOB port of discharge landed. DOD is re- 
sponsible for transportation from origin to and _ in- 
cluding vessel discharge and port handling at overseas 


port of discharge. 

The recipient country is responsible for transporta- 
tion charges beyond the points described above. 

The use of these codes is often confusing to shippers 
who are trying to determine when to use which code. 
For example, what is the difference between a code 2 
and a code 7? They are both entitled FOB destination. 
In the case of code 3—free alongside vessel—how is 
the person assigning the code to know in advance how 
the shipment is going to be moved to a port and from 
where? The use of code 4, discussed elsewhere in this 
paper is the most confusing of all. To complicate mat- 
ters, the terms of delivery are assigned by staff person- 
nel rather than operations personnel who have control 
of the shipment. Conversations | had with the DOD sup- 
ply and operating personnel indicated that the person- 
nel assigning the delivery term codes knew little or 
nothing about transportation terms of shipment modes. 
Further, they knew virtually none of the individual mili- 
tary service billing procedures for transportation 
charges. 

In view of the international character of shipments 
under the FMS program, the author believes that the In- 
ternational Rules for the Interpretation of Trade Terms, 
“Incoterms 1953,’’ should have been used for FMS 
shipments. These terms have been used for decades 
and are well understood in the international market 
place. 

Although DOD had prescribed eight types of delivery 
terms, an analysis of nearly two million transactions 
showed that 81% of the shipments were FOB origin. 
The next largest percentage was for FOB port of dis- 
charge with 11%. Eight percent of the shipments were 
distributed among the other six terms of delivery. 

The above analysis shows the terms under which 
various shipments were made but does noi show the 
types of material being shipped, the modes of transpor- 
tation used, the cost incurred by the United States, or 
the amounts recovered from the foreign countries. By 
definition, a snipment could range from one small part 
which can be shipped by parcel post to an entire ship- 
load of ammunition. 

An analysis of the delivery terms used indicates that 
each country has its own preference which is unique to 
its requirements and capability of arranging for their 
own transportation. Iran and Israel have their own ves- 
sels and used FOB vessel more than other countries. 
Jordan relied on code 6—FOB port of discharge—al- 
most exclusively. Korea, Kuwait, Morocco and Saudi 
Arabia also used code 6 to a large extent.0 
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gram (around 1972) the transporta- 
tion charges for FMS shipments 
were identified by a general trans- 
portation account code. This code 
provided MSC with the information 
it needed to bill the military ser- 
vices for their shipments. This 
code, while it described a ship- 
ment as being for an FMS custo- 
mer, did not specify the customer, 
the terms of delivery, the value of 
the shipment or the manner in 
which the country would pay the 
transportation charges. 


When the Army sold material 
which was transported by MSC to 
an FMS customer, MSC sent the 
bill for ocean transportation charges 
to the Army. The Army paid MSC 
and presumed that reimbursement 
was being obtained by the FMS 
billing office responsible for col- 
lecting from the foreign customer. 
Unfortunately, for the Army and 
the taxpayer, these ocean transpor- 
tation charges, like the air trans- 
portation charges discussed pre- 
viously, were either underbilled or 
not billed at all. The example in Fig. 
2 demonstrates cases developed by 
GAO which show that the Army 
lost nearly $2.2 million on just 
three sales. 


In addition to the three cases 
shown below, the Army estimated 
that it had underbilled FMS custo- 
mers by more than $7 million by 
applying the standard percentages 
on 40 other shipments of vehicles. 


Large quantities of FMS material 
had been shipped direct from 
Europe to recipient countries as 
early as 1973. The Army absorbed 
millions of dollars of transporta- 
tion costs on material shipped di- 
rectly from Europe because it has 
failed to bill customers for the 
transportation charges involved. An 
analysis of shipments from Europe 
revealed that over $9 million in 
ocean transportation charges alone 
had not been billed to FMS cus- 
tomers. Apparently, DOD had not 
contemplated that FMS items would 
be shipped from overseas since no 
reference in the FMS policy in- 
struction to cover such shipments 
existed. 

Some of these shipments were 
also audited by GAO in March 
1975. They found that at least $6.6 
million in ocean transportation 
charges could be directly charged 
to the customer involved. In spite 
of the specific data provided to the 
Army by GAO, the final recovery of 
the $6.6 million was not completed 
until December 1977, nearly 4 years 
after the shipments took place. 

In view of the instances cited in 
this chapter, it is indeed strange 
that MAC and MSC were able to 
bill and collect from DOD for trans- 
portation services provided for U.S. 
forces shipments, while foreign 
customers were being provided 
with free transportation or trans- 
portation below the established 
tariff rates. 








Fig. 2 
Material 
Sold 
Percentage 
$335,299 
$ 54,540 
$340,000 


Jeeps 
Mines 
Trucks 


Estimated transportation 
charges based on: 


Estimated 
loss to 
Actual the Army 

$1,088,000 $ 753,701 

$ 138,000 $ 83,460 

$1,700,000 $1,360,000 








— Increased use of FOB origin terms. 

-—I| d use of ial collect shipments tc 
freight forwarders. 

— Assignment of special transportation account 
codes which identify the specific FMS case under 
which the shipments are made by MAC and MSC. 

— Correlation of transportation costs incurred in 
shipments by MAC and MSC to amounts billed to 
foreign customers. 





IMPROVED SHIPMENT PRACTICES 


As a result of congressional interest DOD has taken steps to identify, bill and collect the proper transportation 
charges in support of the FMS program. Some of these actions include: 


The last improvement is an especially notable achievement since the flights involve use of the Air Force's C-5A 
aircraft which costs nearly $400,000 for just one round trip from the United States to the Middle East. 


— Identification and billing of FOB origin shipments 
made by parcel post prepaid. 

— Use of a trust fund account where money is de- 
posited by the foreign country in advance, and 
transportation payments are taken directly from it. 

— Timely identification and billing of Special Assign- 
ment Airlift Missions flown for the account of FMS 
customers. 














Parcel Post 


The cost of FMS shipments 
made through the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice (USPS) during 1976 is esti- 
mated to be between $17 and $26 
million out of a total of $119 
million paid to the Postal Service 
by the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
FMS shipments being made by 
USPS were generally on code 4— 
FOB origin—terms and _ should 
have been sent to a freight for- 
warder of the country concerned on 
a collect basis because the DOD 
instruction for FOB origin ship- 
ments states that the recipient 
government is responsible for the 
cost of transportation. 

The instruction to transportation 
officers stated that FOB origin 
shipments would be made by 
commercial carrier on a collect bill 
of lading or by parcel post prepaid. 
This instruction was contradictory 
at best. In practice, if a shipment 
was too large for parcel post it was 
shipped commercial collect. How- 
ever, if the shipment fit the parcel 
post size and weight restrictions, 
then the United States paid the 
postage. Thousands of FMS ship- 
ments are made to foreign freight 
forwarders by parcel post prepaid, 
even though the shipments were 
FOB origin. Consequently, millions 
of dollars of parcel post costs were 
paid by the U.S. Government which 
were not recovered from the foreign 
government. 


Congressional 
Oversight 


The Congress is responsible for 
the legislation governing the FMS 
program. The Congressional Com- 
mittees involved in the FMS pro- 
gram include the House Committee 
on International Relations and the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions who authorize the FMS pro- 
gram. The House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees provide 
the necessary appropriated funds 
for those countries receiving loans 
and grants for military assistance. 
The Committees then allow pay- 
ment from appropriated funds for 
the FMS program and these costs 
should be reimbursed from the for- 
eign countries. 

Throughout the history of the 
FMS program, the Congress has 
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consistently required that full costs 
be recovered. In the case of trans- 
portation and accessorial services 
costs, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have had to resort to 
reducing the budget request of 
DOD in the amounts the Commit- 
tees considered were not being re- 
covered from foreign governments. 
The first such action took place 
during consideration of the Suppie- 
mental Appropriations Bill for fis- 
cal year 1977 which considered the 
DOD request. The House Appro- 
priations Committee reduced the 
DOD request by $28.2 million for 
what they considered unrecovered 
transportation costs which were 
brought to the Committee’s atten- 
tion by GAO. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee agreed that all costs must 
be fully recovered. However, the 
Committee restored the funds and 
directed DOD to make the neces- 
sary procedural changes in the 
FMS program to recover all costs. 
In conference the two Committees 
ultimately compromised and re- 
duced the appropriation request by 
$14.1 million. 


At the request of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, GAO re- 
viewed the impact and implications 
that the FMS program could have 
on the fiscal year 1978 defense 
budget. GAO analyzed transporta- 
tion cost data from the President’s 
budget against actual payments 
made by the military finance of- 
fices. GAO reported to the Com- 
mittee that tens of millions of dol- 
lars were included in the budget for 
appropriations which would be 
used for the FMS program. By in- 
cluding FMS shipments in the 
direct appropriation request, DOD 
was in effect obtaining more funds 
than were needed for its purposes, 
and was also being reimbursed— 
but not fully—by the foreign gov- 
ernments. This in turn provided 
DOD with an unauthorized supple- 
ment to their appropriations. 


DOD felt the impact of the GAO 
report and congressional interest 
when Appropriations Committees 
agreed to delete nearly $137 million 
from DOD’s request for transporta- 
tion and parcel post costs. By 
reducing DOD’s transportation bud- 
get, the House Appropriations 
Committee finally got the attention 
of DOD officials. Those officials 
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had been told repeatedly by GAO 
over a 2 year period of time before 
the congressional action was taken, 
that they must take steps immedi- 
ately to recover transportation 
costs which were being lost in 
connection with the FMS _ pro- 
gram. 

Although DOD recovered mil- 
lions of dollars since the congres- 
sional action, an untold amount of 
underbillings will never be recov- 
ered. 

In addition, rebilling for ship- 
ments made 2 and 3 years earlier 
can only lead to an incalculable 
amount of ill feelings from the 
countries involved. 


Lesson To Learn 


World trade in arms continues to 
be an issue of great controversy 
among both the supplying and pur- 
chasing countries. Many valid 
points can be made for each side 
of the argument. It is discussed at 


length on Capitol Hill and receives 
wide coverage in the news media. 
The effect of the FMS program 
goes beyond the relatively simple 
matter of transportation costs. 
Other matters of concern include 
(1) the effect of the program on 
foreign policy, (2) the international 
balance of payments problem, (3) 
the regional impact resulting in the 
introduction of arms into overseas 
areas, (4) the regional impact in 
the United States where the weap- 
ons are produced, (5) the ability of 
the United States to maintain pro- 
duction lines, (6) the economies of 
scale when both the United States 
and the foreign country are buying 
the same type of equipment, and 
(7) the transfer of technology. 

In the interest of economy in the 
United States, the lessons learned 
in the past from the loss of tens of 
millions of taxpayers dollars in 
transportation costs will hopefully 
preciude the loss of still more in 
the shipment of arms for which 
orders have already been finalized. 
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Comptroller General 
Elmer B. Staats 


This article was adapted from the keynote 
address given by Mr. Staats at the 
December 6, 1979 annual conference of 
NCACI/ASPA, Washington, D.C. 


Who Is Accountable? 
To Whom? For What? 
How? 


In a recent letter to a Washing- 
ton newspaper, a lady from Spring- 
field, Virginia, wrote, “I don’t have 
any representation in our Govern- 
ment. | find it difficult to believe 
that American people are aware of 
what is happening in their Govern- 
ment .. .” Her final sentence 
should concern us. For the lady 
could just as well have said “no 
one in our Government is account- 
able to me, a citizen and a 
taxpayer.” Is she correct in these 
heartfelt laments? Would she have 
been nearer the truth had she used 
the word “accountable’? To a 
measurable extent she would have 
been, because, although there has 
been progress in making public 
servants and public representatives 
more accountable for their actions, 
much remains to be done. To be 
accountable is to be answerable to 
someone for something. Account- 


ability in American government 
today—Federal, State, and local— 
is not the positive force that it 
could be. This should not surprise 
us. Although accountability is what 
citizens like the lady from Spring- 
field demand, as of today 
e responsibilities of those ac- 
countable often are not set 
forth clearly enough to de- 
fine their charge, and 
those to whom the account- 
able ones answer often don’t 
know how well the responsi- 
bilities of public office are 
being discharged. 


The Roots of 
Accountability 


The idea that man is accountable 
to his fellowman and to his God 
has been with us literally for ages, 
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but the idea that a government is 
accountable to the governed is 
more modern. The Magna Carta 
represents what was perhaps the 
first time that the Western world 
recognized that government—in 
the form of a monarch—owes an 
accounting to its citizenry. Prior to 
that signing, the common view was 
that the monarch was accountable 
only to God. What started at 
Runnymede has in the subsequent 
750 years led a few nations into 
democratic government. However, 
for too many people and too many 
nations there is no concept of 
accountability of the government 
to the governed. 

Toward the close of his public 
life, Sir Winston Churchill observed 
that “democracy is the worst form 
of government except all those 
other forms that have been tried 
from time to time.” This back- 
handed compliment makes its 
point and needs no further embel- 
lishment. We all know that in 
democracy accountability is a tenet 
implicit in our idea of popular rep- 
resentation. Representatives are 
chosen by the public to decide on 
its behalf the policies and actions 
to be pursued by a government and 
are charged with acting in the best 
interests of constituents. In doing 
so representatives are accountable 
to their constituents for their ac- 
tions. Election day is the hour of 
truth for them. 

The accountability of the Presi- 
dent, his cabinet, and chief lieuten- 
ants is established by Article Il of 
the Constitution. The President, it 
says, “shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed . . .” Article 
ll further provides that “he shall 
from time to time give to the 
Congress information on the state 
of the Union.” 

The founding fathers would be 
surprised by the number of laws a 
President is expected to “faithfully 
execute” today and the amount of 
paper that is needed to produce his 
report on the state of the Union. 

Our accountability problem has 
grown during this century as our 
government has expanded. Con- 
sider these figures: 


1900 - Population, 76 million 
Federal Outlays, $500 
million 
Federal personnel, 
265,000 
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1930 - Population, 123 million 
Federal Outlays, $3.3 
billion 
Federal personnel, 
857,000 

1979 - Population, 220 million 
Federal Outlays, $493 
billion 
Federal personnel, 4.9 
million 


Beyond the growth demonstrated 
by these statistics, the complexi- 
ties of government are perhaps 
more clearly seen by considering 
the number of Federal programs. 
The figure is much in dispute— 


some estimates range as high as 


10,000. If there are that many, we 
may well ask “whois accountable?” 


Legislative 
Accountability 


Basically, our legislators are re- 
sponsible. But because one of our 
accountability problems is inade- 
quate information about perfor- 
mance, we must also ask other 
questions: 


e What part of the citizenry do 
you think base voting deci- 
sions on reasoned and in- 
formed evaluation of how 
legislators discharge re- 
sponsibilities? 

How many voters are swayed 
by a Senator’s or Congress- 
man’s effectiveness in ful- 
filling day-to-day committee 
legislative and oversight 
duties? 

What should we infer from 
the fact that less than half 
of the electorate bother to 
go to the polls? 

My own view is that the account- 
ability of our legislators suffers to 
some extent because the selective 
information publicized by the media 
and public and special interest 
groups fails to adequately describe 
overall performance. 


Elements of 
Accountability 


Accountability requires a number 
of basic elements. First, informa- 
tion regarding the actions and 
decisions of the person or organi- 
zation being held accountable must 
be transmitted. Second, the infor- 


mation must be received by some- 
one who will examine it and take 
necessary actions. Third, a means 
must be found by which the infor- 
mation can be used to improve 
performance, correct deficiencies, 
or reward superior service. We have 
a responsibility to communicate 
information to the public, to open 
lines of communication between 
the government and its citizens, 
and keep them open. And, we must 
guard against developing our own 
dialect that stultifies communica- 
tion and against creating a men- 
tality that mechanically acts to 
withhold information. 


Citizens actually have few means 
of recourse, but those that they do 
have are powerful if used. The loss 
of an election is a basic, but clear 
message to a defeated holder of 
public office. The use of initiative, 
referendum, and recall allows citi- 
zens to become directly involved in 
policy decisionmaking. Too fre- 
quently, important issues are not 
placed on the ballot. Too often, 
public interest may be low because 
of a lack of knowledge of the 
issues. Even in cases where citizen 
interest is widespread and intense, 
as in Proposition 13, the intended 
message can be ambiguous. Am- 
biguities of this sort are typical of 
the referendum methods. | am not 
optimistic about the possibility of 
using that process to hold govern- 
ment accountable for its actions 
beyond the opportunity it provides 
to demonstrate widespread discon- 
tent. It seems unreasonable to 
expect large numbers of citizens to 
be sufficiently well-informed on 
detailed, frequently complex, is- 
sues to cast well-considered votes 
except on a few of those issues. 
These unavoidable limitations on 
the referendum make it important 
that we maintain and strengthen 
the electoral process. That is the 
most effective way to hold our 
elected officials’ feet to the fire—to 
make them accountable and through 
them, government as a whole. 


The accountability chain between 
the electorate and elected officials 
is a vital, indispensable element of 
democratic government. We must 
continue to develop ways of in- 
creasing citizen involvement in the 
process. Whatever can be achieved 
in this direction is clearly worth the 


effort. 
33 
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Executive 
Accountability 


Various reforms in government 
over the years have built a strong 
base for achieving accountability. 
The establishment of GAO over 50 
years ago, followed by various 
legislative changes which expanded 
and strengthened its audit powers 
and authority, helped to assure 
better accountability by the bureau- 
cracy. Since its establishment, 
GAO has been at the forefront in 
Federal efforts to achieve account- 
ability. 

Other mechanisms for improving 
the government’s accountability in- 
clude the following: 


e An Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral was created within HEW 
in 1976 to combat abuses in 
Federal programs. And, in 
1978, legislation established 
Inspectors General in 12 
other Federal departments 
and agencies. 

A special task force was 
established by GAO to ex- 
amine and assess the sus- 
ceptibility of agency pro- 
grams to fraud and other 
illegal activities. 

An Executive Group to Com- 
bat Fraud and Waste in 
Government and the Presi- 
dential Management Im- 
provement Council were like- 
wise created to reduce waste 
and fraud and improve man- 
agement. 

The Civil Service Reform Act 
of 1978 will provide rewards 
and incentives for effective 
program management and, 
in this way, will hold mana- 
gers accountable for pro- 
gram results. 


Three Types of 
Accountability 


When accountability focused 
mainly on financial matters, it was 
relatively easy to answer the ques- 
tion, “For what is government 
accountable?” Today there are three 
types or aspects of accountability 
that help answer this question and 
the question, “How is government 
accountable?” One type, fiscal 
accountability, refers to the appro- 
priate spending of public funds in 
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a lawful way and with proper 
accounting. The General Account- 
ing Office has been conducting 
audits for decades and the govern- 
ment’s auditing and accounting 
tools generally are well-developed. 
Admittedly, when a scandal or 
horror story surfaces it is because 
the system was not as well con- 
structed as we had thought, or 
actions and controls required to 
prevent this totally were prohibi- 
tively costly. 

Process accountability, the se- 
cond type, requires that the agen- 
cies or organizations carry out 
policies or programs in intended 
ways. This means the procedures, 
operations, and management of 
the programs must be examined. 
Management audit techniques have 
been strengthened by stiffer audit 
standards, in recent years, and 
these techniques have been per- 
fected rapidly. 

Program accountability, the third 
type, is accountability for program 
results and requires that programs 
or policies produce results or 
changes intended. Program ac- 
countability is accomplished by 
conducting an evaluation focusing 
on whether a program was carried 
forward as planned and met its 
objectives, or whether a program 
produced some change, or both. 
Proper use of funds and manage- 
ment of the program must have 
been achieved before the final 
question is asked: Did the program 
achieve what Congess intended in 
legislation? 

Thus, there are a number of 
different kinds of accountability 
mechanisms operating in the Fed- 
eral Government. We should re- 
member that accountability is a 
term used to refer to many acti- 
vities conducted by many people to 
meet a variety of purposes. There 
is no stereotype or single accepted 
definition. | realize | can only begin 
to scratch the surface of this 
complex topic. | do, however, 
stress the importance of account- 
ability to a democratic form of 
government and suggest how we 
might organize our thoughts re- 
garding this issue. 


Accountability for 
Program 


Effectiveness and 
Results 


Programs to deal with large 
social problems require money and 
personnel. Taxpayers are increas- 
ingly concerned with the value of 
these programs—whether they 
make sensible use of public funds. 
Accountability for each program 
rests mainly with the agency that 
administers it. Sometimes the leg- 
islative branch conducts its own 
evaluations of programs. Some- 
times it relies on evaluations con- 
ducted by the executive agencies. 

Recently GAO examined the eval- 
uation function of executive agen- 
cies; we have completed such eval- 
uations for the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development 
and of Transportation. Now we are 
developing and testing a theoreti- 
cal model of the evaluation func- 
tion so that management and 
policy guidelines can be built on a 
sound conceptual base. 

As evaluation becomes a more 
crucial part of the accountability 
process, problems are being high- 
lighted by social scientists and 
other evaluators from both acade- 
mic and government settings: 
problems involving research design 
and methodology, specification of 
goals and objectives, and utiliza- 
tion of results. 

Much has been accomplished 
but there are many questions about 
programs and policies that go 
unanswered because of inadequate 
problem formulation, poor study 
design, and inadequate methods of 
application. During the course of 
its evaluation demonstration ef- 
forts, GAO examined over 1,000 
studies by Federal, State, and local 
government agencies, economic 
researchers, private contractors, 
and consultants. We found that 
study results could have been 
improved by better design or by 
more appropriate application of 
methods used. 

A continuing difficulty has been 
that of identifying the objectives 
for which program managers should 
be held accountable and against 
which evaluation should seek to 
measure progress. One problem 
has been that legislative language 
defining program objectives is of- 
ten ambiguous. One reason for this 
is that government administrators 
tend to develop a language of their 
own. Another, more cogent reason 
is the purposeful “fuzzing” often 
needed to have the _ legislation 
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supported by a broad base of 
political interests. 

We must continue to search for 
better ways to define the objective 
of programs—the achievements for 
which managers should be held 
accountable such as 

© greater specificity in legisla- 
tion and committee reports, 

¢ more care in examining the 
circumstances in which leg- 
islation was enacted (reveal- 
ing problems which the leg- 
islation was intended to 
overcome), and 
assessing the rhetoric sur- 
rounding a program as com- 
pared with the operating 
system actually in place. 

Accountability can be an uncom- 
fortable process. For the person 
held accountable, it carries the risk 
that shortcomings will be identified 
to the detriment of that person’s 
ego, or even his or her livelihood. 
Many managers view evaluation 
and its role as a tool of account- 
ability as a threat. Resistance from 
this source is difficult to overcome, 
but not impossible. 

In summary, | would like to say 
that the prognosis for accountabil- 
ity in the Federal Government is 
favorable: 


e The Congress by its Sun- 
shine, Sunrise, and Sunset 
initiatives has shown an 
awareness of the need for 
openness and_ systematic 
oversight (as has its action 
in setting up Inspectors 
General across Govern- 
ment). 

e We in GAO continue to 

improve our timeliness in 
providing the Congress with 
information on how Federal 
programs are working and 
Federal managers are doing 
their jobs. 
And finally, the administra- 
tion has taken a number of 
steps including civil service 
“reform” and creation of the 
Presidential Management 
Improvement Council. 


Without the discipline of the 
market place, we in the public 
sector have a special responsibility 
to keep our house in order, which, 
as in the private sector, must be 
based on specific responsibilities 
and adequate performance—in a 
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word, accountability. The urgency 
of this is brought home by the real- 
ization that there are now about 17 
million public servants in this 
country. About one of every six 
persons in the workforce is em- 
ployed by government: Federal, 
State, county, metropolitan, or 
local. We are sufficiently numerous 
to influence the economy. This 
means we must do our level best 
not to be a drag but to be a 
positive force. 

Let me close by recalling once 
more that the idea of accountability 
has ancient roots recorded in much 
of the literature and history of 
Western civilization. It would be 
difficult to find an earlier and more 
authoritative reference than Gene- 
sis: “And the Lord said unto Cain, 
‘Where is Abel thy brother?’ And he 
said ‘| know not: am | my brother’s 
keeper?’” Let us hope that public 
administrators who shun account- 
ability do not suffer the fate of 
Cain. But if they do, they deserve 
the same end—becoming fugitives 
or vagabonds. 


Conclusion 


So today and in the days and 
years to come we must pursue the 
must ruthlessly practice it upon 


ourselves. We in government are 
more accountable than ever before. 
many means of increasing Govern- 
ment accountability. 
We must continue to encourage 
and refine our systems of inter- 
nal controls. 
We must continue our effort to 
keep the public informed about 
Government activities. 
We must increase our efforts to 
develop Federal evaluation policy 
and guidelines. 
We must encourage long-range 
planning of evaluation activities. 
We must encourage interaction 
and communication among eval- 
uators, users of results, and 
program beneficiaries. 
We must emphasize a problem- 
solving, everyone wins approach 
so that the threatening nature of 
evaluation is reduced. 


We must encourage productivity 
and reward exceptional perfor- 
mance. 


And we must continue to talk, to 
communicate, to exchange ideas 
among ourselves. 

Above all, we who practice the 
art of accountability on others 
must ruthlessly practice it upon 
ourselves. We in government are 
more accountable than ever before. 
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Nursing Homes and 
the Elderly—An 
Evaluation of 
Avoidable Admissions 


Entering a nursing home be- 
comes, for many elderly persons, 
an irreversible and costly decision. 
Yet, despite the serious conse- 
quences of this action, most elderly 
are admitted without adequate con- 
sideration of whether institutional 
or community-based long-term care 
arrangements are the most suitable 
to the needs and preferences of the 
individual and the family. In fact, 
the most striking feature of the 
decisionmaking process leading to 
a nursing home admission is the 
“absence of order and careful con- 
sideration.”' 

Many elderly who subsequently 
enter these facilities could have 
remained in their homes or in the 
community if appropriate support 
services had been obtained. The 
following case study iilustrates 
how an individual may _ initially 
appear to be a candidate for 
nursing home residency; yet, if an 
assessment is provided and sup- 
port services are available, com- 
munity-based living can be main- 
tained. 


Mrs. A. is a 68-year-old widow 
living in her own, five-room 
cluttered house. She is obese, 
pale and disheveled and moves 
in a hesitant, unsteady fash- 
ion. Her speech is slow and 
slurred. Her primary problems 
revolve around feelings of nau- 
sea and dizziness and an un- 
steady gait resulting in de- 
creased mobility. She is not 
maintaining a therapeutic diet 
for diabetes and her diet is 
nutritionally deficient. Her lim- 
ited visual acuity caused her 
to read with difficulty using a 
magnifying glass and there- 
fore, her previously enjoyed 
activities of reading and sew- 
ing were no longer possible. 
She was aware of her unsafe 
environment created by out- 
side steps overgrown with 
vines and by icy, snow-covered 


ground. The dirty clutter inside 
her house inhibited her move- 
ments and constituted a fire 
hazard. Pervasive throughout 
her conversation are expres- 
sions of loneliness, isolation, 
and depression and a worry 
about money and health. Isola- 
tion stems from her inability 
to socialize with peers due to 
a lack of transportation. Mrs. 
A. says she is ready to give up 
the struggle of maintaining 
herself and feels inadequate in 
coping with her problems.’ 


Mrs. A. was able to stay out of a 
nursing home because she received 
the following services: 

e A complete medical exami- 
nation which revealed the 
need for discontinuing her 
tranquilizer. 

An eye examination and new 
eyeglasses. 

Snow shoveling. 

Cab transportation for such 
tasks as grocery shopping 
and medical appointments. 
Financial assistance with 
medications and additional 
health care services. 

Mental health counseling 
services to help with feel- 
ings of depression. 


Unfortunately, many elderly do not 
receive comprehensive assess- 
ments or the services they require; 
as a result, some are admitted to 
nursing homes. While on a given 
day there are 1,303,000 individuals 
in a nursing home,® it is estimated 
that anywhere from 10 to 40 
percent of these residents could 
have been maintained in the com- 
munity with appropriate supportive 
services.‘ 

The avoidable admission of indi- 
viduals to nursing homes is one 
component of a complex issue 
currently facing the United States— 
the dilemma of designing ahumane 
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yet affordable system of providing 
long-term health and social ser- 
vices to the chronically ill and 
disabled population.® This issue, 
which historically has taken a back 
seat to the national debate over 
methods of delivering and financ- 
ing acute health care (i.e., national 
health insurance), is now the focus 
of increasing attention as the 
major burden of illness in the 
United States and other industrial- 
ized countries has shifted from 
acute infectious disease to chronic 
and degenerative conditions.° 

Recent demographic trends rein- 
force the urgent need to design an 
efficient and cost effective long- 
term care delivery system. The 
elderly, particularly those over the 
age of 75, run the greatest risk of 
developing chronic illnesses and 
impairments. This is illustrated in 
their use of nursing homes. After 
an individual reaches the age of 65, 
the chances are one out of four 
that he or she will be admitted to a 
nursing home at some point; for 
the elderly over age 85 the chances 
may be one out of two.’ 

The number of elderly who may 
experience chronic illness is_ in- 
creasing dramatically. By the year 
2030, 1 out of every 5 Americans 
will be 65 years of age or older. In 
20 years almost half of the elderly 
population will be 75 or older. 
Since the elderly, particularly the 
very old, are the major consumers 
of long-term care services, the pro- 
jected change in the size and com- 
position of the elderly population 
has significant implications for 
long-term care planning. 


Current Public Long- 
Term Care Policies 
Are Inadequate 


The long-term care system in the 
United States today falls far short 
of the needs and preferences of the 
chronicallly impaired population. 
Under an optimal system, an indi- 
vidual would be assured of receiv- 
ing essential health and social 
services in a setting which fosters 
independent functioning. For most 
elderly and their families the set- 
ting would be the individual’s own 
home or a community-based care 
arrangement rather than an institu- 
tion. Nursing homes, although a 
critically needed long-term care 
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service, would be used only when 
community living is not a viable 
option. 

Ironically, what currently exists 
is just the reverse—there is a lop- 
sided public support for institu- 
tional care and minimal assistance 
to home-based care. Ninety per- 
cent of all public funds for long- 
term care services now go to 
nursing homes and 3 _ percent 
support residents in other institu- 
tions; only 7 percent finance com- 
munity-based care.* Predomi- 
nantly, this public institutional 
support comes from Medicaid—the 
Federal and State financed medical 
assistance program for the poor. 

In 1978 Medicaid paid for 87 
percent of all public expenditures 
for nursing home care; because 
most private health insurance plans 
exclude long-term care from their 
coverage, Medicaid has become 
the single largest third-party payer 
of nursing home care in the United 
States. As the figure below shows, 
in fiscal year 1978 Medicaid fi- 
nanced 46 percent of the total 
national nursing home bill of $15.8 
billion, while Medicare and other 
public programs paid 7.1 percent 
and private health insurance and 
other private sources paid 1.7 
percent. Private out-of-pocket pay- 
ments from consumers financed 
the remaining 45.6 percent. (See 
Figure 1). In contrast, Medicaid 
during this same year paid $211 
million, or 1 percent of its budget of 
$18.6 billion, for home health care. 


Problems in the 
Nursing Home 
Admissions Process 
Contribute to 
Avoidable Placements 


Avoidable placement in nursing 
homes of many elderly residents is 
a major problem caused by the in- 
stitutional bias in public financing 
of long-term care services. These 
placements have in turn contri- 
buted to the escalation in the 
public level of nursing home sup- 
port (which has doubled over a 
4-year period from fiscal year 1974 
to 1978) and have had a direct 
effect on Medicaid, the dominant 
payer of nursing home care. Not 
only are payments for these ser- 
vices costly, but they represent 


support for services which do not 
promote maximum independence 
or self care, a Medicaid program 
goal. 

GAO has recently published an 
evaluation of the problems contri- 
buting to avoidable nursing home 
use. Titled “Entering a Nursing 
Home—Costly Implications for 
Medicaid and the Elderly,” (PAD- 
80-12, Nov. 26, 1979), the principal 
objective of the study was to 
identify the effect which Medicaid 
and other public policies have on 
the decisions of the elderly and 
their families to use nursing home 
care when community-based ser- 
vices would have been appropriate. 

In conducting this evaluation, we 
incorporated several methodologies 
to address each of the complex 
factors which contribute to avoid- 
able institutionalization and affect 
Medicaid’s program effectiveness 
in meeting its legislative objec- 
tives. We included an extensive 
survey of existing research which 
was subsequently integrated with 
original analyses of a variety of 
data bases. For example, a special 
computer program was developed 
and applied to a large data base 
collected by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census as part of the 1976 Survey 
of Institutionalized Persons. We 
also interviewed knowledgeable in- 
dividuals in the Federal and State 
governments, in private social ser- 
vice and health organizations, and 
in academic institutions. And we 
relied on the expertise of a panel of 
eight outside reviewers who repre- 
sented academic as well as practi- 
tioner perspectives. 

Our analysis focused on three 
areas: 


e Medicaid eligibility policies 
for individuals using institu- 
tional and noninstitutional 
services. 


Factors which discourage or 
prevent the elderly from ob- 
taining community long- 
term care services in lieu of 
nursing homes. 


Medicaid’s screening and 
assessment procedures for 
nursing home applicants. 


The following discussion summar- 
izes our general findings in each of 
these areas. 
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Figure 1 


Proportion of Nursing Home 
Expenditures by Source of Payment, 


Fiscal Years 1974 — 1978 


Total Nursing Home 
Expenditures (in Billions) 
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(47.4%) 


$6.241 
(46.7%) 








$7.246 
(46.0%) 














1974 


Totals: $8.355 ajd] 


1975 


$9.885 a] 


1976 


$11.452 b] 


1977 


1978 


$13.364 b] $15.751 bjd] 


a] Unpublished data obtained from DHEW, Health Care 


Financing Administration, Office of Research Demonstrations 
and Statistics, Washington, D.C. 


Financing Review, Summer 1979, pp. 26—28. 


b] DHEW, Health Care Financing Administration, Hea/th Care 


c] Other sources of payment: Medicare, Veterans Administration 


and State and local payments, private health insurance, 
philanthropy and industrial inplant services. 


d] Numbers do not add due to rounding. 








Medicaid Support to 
the Chronically 
Impaired Elderly Is 
Biased in Favor of 
Nursing Home Use 


One cause of avoidable nursing 
home admissions is the fact that 
Medicaid coverage is limited or 
nonexistent for services needed by 
the chronically impaired elderly 
living in the community. On the 
other hand, its coverage for nurs- 
ing home services is extensive and 
available to individuals who could 
not qualify for Medicaid outside of 
the institution. 


As shown in Figure 2, Medicaid 
policies support nursing home use 
in the following ways: 

e Many elderly poor are ineli- 

gible for Medicaid benefits 
while living in the commu- 
nity; if they are admitted to 
a nursing home, different 
income standards apply and 
they are now eligible for 
Medicaid support. 
Many low and moderate 
income elderly enter nursing 
homes as private pay pat- 
ients; if they become im- 
poverished by using up their 
resources or transferring 
their assets to relatives, 
they are now eligible for 
Medicaid coverage. 

One example of the dilemma 
which many elderly face as a result 
of these policies is shown in the 
following situation. An individual 
could have an income as low as 
$200 per month and yet be ineligible 
for Medicaid coverage. However, 
with such a low income this same 
person is not likely to be able to 
afford expensive monthly drug pre- 
scriptions or other medical and 
social services he or she might 
need. On the other hand, if the 
individual is admitted to a nursing 
home, because different income 
eligibility policies are now in ef- 
fect, Medicaid coverage may be 
obtainable. 

In many States, an_ individual 
who has an income as high as 
$600 per month could still qualify 
for Medicaid coverage if he or she 
entered a nursing home. Medicaid 
then pays the difference between 
the individual’s allowable income 
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Community 





The Medicaid-eligible elderly 
who cannot obtain community 
long-term care services 
because of restrictive Medicaid 
reimbursement policies 








The mde poor who are 
ineligible for Medicaid because 
their income is too high but 
who cannot afford to purchase 
long-term care services 








The non-Medicaid elderly who 
must bear the financial burden 
of long-term care services 
because of the lack of third 
party coverage 
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May transfer 
their assets to 
relatives and 
become eligible 
for Medicaid 








Figure 2 
Medicaid Subsidizes Nursing Home Care 
for Individuals Ineligible 
for Community-Based Coverage 


Nursing Home 





L Receive full or partial 
long-term care coverage 
under Medicaid’s 
nursing home benefit 


Become eligible for 
Medicaid because the 
State has a different 
income standard for 
institutional residents 
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Become eligible for 
Medicaid when they 
have depleted their 
resources on costly 
nursing home bills 





Receive long-term care 
coverage under 
Medicaid’s nursing 

‘i home benefit. 














(less a personal needs allowance 
which is usually $25 a month) and 
the cost of care in the institution. 
And, because the person is now in 
a nursing home, Medicaid also 
pays for drugs, physician services, 
eye and dental care, and other 
covered medical services to the 
extent they are not paid for by 
Medicare. 

Medicaid policies are also dis- 
criminatory to families who provide 
care for their elderly relatives. 
Extensive research® has docu- 
mented that the key to why some 
chronically impaired elderly are in 
the community while others are in- 
stitutionalized is often a difference 
in the personal, family, and com- 
munity resources available to them. 
However, because there is limited 
or no public financial or social 
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support available to family care- 
takers, the physical, emotional, 
and economic strain can become 
unbearable and the family may be 
unable to continue providing care. 
If the elderly parent is admitted to 
a nursing home and is eligible for 
Medicaid, the family will be relieved 
of both the physical burden and 
the financial obligation to contri- 
bute toward the cost of care. 


Difficulties in 
Obtaining Community- 
Based Care 


There are several other crucial 
factors, in addition to financial 
barriers, which encourage the use 
of institutional services even when 
this level of care is not required or 


preferred. Many elderly have been 
placed in nursing homes because 
of: 

e A lack of information about 

noninstitutional long-term 
care options. 
The difficulties involved in 
locating and obtaining the 
appropriate mix of health 
and social services from the 
fragmented and confusing 
array of public and private 
service providers. 


The inability to obtain all 
the essential community 
services because the individ- 
ual cannot meet the eligibil- 
ity criteria for each service 
and cannot afford to pur- 
chase this care. 


The unavailability of the 
noninstitutional long-term 
care services and housing 
options required to permit 
an individual to remain in 
the community. 


The tendency of profession- 
als assisting the elderly 
(physicians, sociai workers, 
hospital discharge planners) 
to recommend nursing home 
placement because they lack 
the time or the expertise to 
plan, arrange, and coordi- 
nate the community services 
needed to enable the elderly 
individual to remain in the 
community. 


The latter problem was aptly 
identified in a 1978 study of the 
hospital social worker’s role in the 
discharge planning process for 
elderly patients. Study results 
showed that the social worker 
spent an average of 5 hours on 
each nursing home placement, of 
which only 1 hour was spent with 
the elderly patient. Typically, el- 
derly patients were referred to the 
social worker after they had spent 
10.8 days in the hospital, which 
was over half of their total stay. As 
a result of last minute referrals, 
heavy caseloads, and the hospital 
administrators expectation that 
patients will be efficiently dis- 
charged, the social worker often 
had little time to do anything other 
than locate a nursing home bed 
and arrange for the patient’s trans- 
fer.*° 

Another problem—the fragmen- 
tation, lack of coordination, and 
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gaps inthe long-term care system— 
makes it difficult to assemble the 
array of services which are often 
necessary to meet the multifaceted 
needs of the chronically impaired 
elderly. The following example 
indicates the range of services an 
individual might need if he or she 
is to be adequately served by a 
long-term care system. 

Mr. B. is a retired university 

professor who became a dou- 

ble amputee as a result of a 

car accident. He has been 

fitted with prostheses and can 
usually walk with the assis- 
tance of a cane. Mr. B. en- 
countered multiple problems. 

The swelling and ulceration of 

his stumps made it impossible 

to use his prostheses. He also 
complained of severe conges- 
tion, stomach pain, and fa- 
tigue. His apartment, in a con- 
demned building, was without 
heat. Mr. B. had become ex- 
tremely depressed and iso- 
lated. "' 

The following services were pro- 

vided to Mr. B. to enable him to 

remain in the community: 

e The furnace in his old apart- 
ment was repaired and as- 
sistance was provided in 
finding a new apartment. 
He received proper medical 
treatment. 

Transportation for medical 
appointments was provided. 
An employment counselor 
found a part-time job for Mr. 


He was furnished with 


homemaking services, in- 
cluding home-delivered 
meals. 

Friendly visitors began to 
call on him. 


Mr. B. received assistance as part 
of a long-term care demonstration 
project which was designed to 
assemble and coordinate the ser- 
vices he needed. However, many 
elderly, not served by demonstra- 
tion projects, face the problem of 
negotiating for assistance within a 
system which is really a conglo- 
meration of several Federal, State, 
and local programs, each of which 
provides specific types of services 
such as medical care, nutrition, or 
social services. Gaining help is 
further compounded because each 
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program has its own administrative 
unit, eligibility requirements, and 
financing mechanisms. There are a 
multiplicity of programs serving 
the elderly at the Federal level; at 
the local level the long-term care 
system can become even more 
confusing when State, city and 
county, voluntary, and proprietary 
service providers are also added. 


Medicaid’s Assessment 
and Placement 
“Mechanisms 


Because the present system of 
financing and delivering long-term 
care creates strong incentives to 
use_ institutional services, even 
when an individual has the potential 
and desire to remain in the com- 
munity, effective procedures are 
needed for assuring appropriate 
nursing home placement. Research 
has demonstrated that these pro- 
cedures must include a compre- 
hensive assessment if they are to 
provide an adequate basis for 
identifying the types of long-term 
care services most suitable for a 
‘chronically impaired elderly per- 
son. 

A comprehensive assessment in- 
cludes, in addition to the tradi- 
tional medical examination: 


¢ an evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s ability to perform activ- 
ities of daily living; 
a psychosocial evaluation 
encompassing the _ individ- 
ual’s emotional condition, 
mental functioning, social 
adjustment and ability to 
communicate; 
an evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s and the family’s prefer- 
ences and lifestyles and of 
the willingness and ability 
of the family to provide 
various types of assistance; 
an evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s living conditions to 
identify any safety or health 
hazards; and 

© an assessment of the indi- 
vidual’s financial conditions. 


To provide the elderly and their 
families with the greatest latitude 
in choosing a long-term care op- 
tion, the assessment should be 
performed prior to a nursing home 
admission. After admission it is 


much more difficult to help an in- 
dividual return to the community if 
the determination is made _ that 
nursing home placement is inap- 
propriate. At this point problems 
arise because residents may have 
given up their homes, severed their 
personal ties, and depleted their 
resources on costly nursing home 
bills. Others may not be able to 
withstand the trauma of being 
transferred to another environment. 


Medicaid’s assessment mecha- 
nisms, established by the Social 
Security Act (to guard against 
payment for unnecessary institu- 
tional services), have not been 
effective controlling measures in 
cases of avoidable institutionaliza- 
tion because of several problems in 
their design. Most of the proce- 
dures occur after the patient has 
already been admitted to a nursing 
home when it is too late to correct 
an avoidable placement. Medicaid’s 
two reviews, which are conducted 
prior to admission, focus primarily 
on medical conditions and do not 
provide information on other fac- 
tors which are essential in deter- 
mining whether an institutional or 
community setting is the most 
suitable long-term care placement. 


Even if effective preadmission 
screening procedures were insti- 
tuted for all Medicaid-eligible nurs- 
ing home applicants, Medicaid 
support for avoidable institutionali- 
zation would continue. This occurs 
because a substantial number of 
Medicaid-supported residents in 
nursing homes originally entered 
as private pay patients and are 
therefore not subject to screening 
procedures. Conversions to Medi- 
caid are, in part, a response to the 
high cost of nursing home care; 
after individuals use up their pri- 
vate resources paying monthly bills, 
they are eligible for Medicaid. 
Recent data suggest that many of 
these conversions actually occur 
within a short time after admission 
to a nursing home. For example, of 
the 385 conversions approved for 
Medicaid coverage in Monroe 
County, New York, in 1978, 41 
percent occurred while the individ- 
ual had been in the nursing home 6 
months or less as a private patient. 
Almost two-thirds of all individuals 
who converted to Medicaid had 
been in a nursing home as a private 
pay patient a year or less. *? 
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The impoverishment of individ- 
uals by nursing home costs re- 
duces the probability that they can 
be returned to a more independent 
living arrangement, should this be 
appropriate. It also increases the 
probability that Medicaid will be 
subsidizing their care for the dura- 
tion of their nursing home stay, 
whether their admissions were 
medically necessary or not. For 


many, this stay can be lengthy. As © 


identified in the 1977 National 
Nursing Home resident survey, 
sixty-four percent, or 828,600 indi- 
viduals, had been residents in a 
nursing home 1 or more years; 48.4 
percent of this group (400,800) had 
been in a home for 3 or more 
years.'* 

Under the current system, not 
only is Medicaid unable to effec- 
tively screen all individuals, it will 
ultimately support in nursing 
homes (private pay admissions 
who convert), but the process is 
also biased in favor of supporting 
conversion patients over Medicaid 
applicants. This occurs because 
nursing homes can determine which 
patients to admit and what rates to 
charge private patients. State pay- 
ments to nursing homes for Medi- 
caid patients are often much lower 
than rates paid by private patients 
even for the same care in the same 
nursing homes. Because there is 
often a wide disparity in these 
rates, private pay patients have 
greater access to nursing homes 
than public patients. In fact, low 
Medicaid reimbursement rates have 
caused problems for Medicaid ap- 
plicants in gaining admission. 

A recent review of inappropriate 
stay patients in New York noted 
the disparity in placement between 
patients on Medicare and Medicaid 
and all other patients. A 1-day 
census, conducted on February 28, 
1979, reported that Medicare and 
Medicaid recipients made up 55.6 
percent of all patients hospitalized 
in acute care hospital beds in the 
State on that day. Almost 11 
percent of these patients (3,961) 
compared to 1.1 percent (348) of 
the non-Federal patients, were 
awaiting transfer to other than 
acute hospital care. The 2,514 
Medicare patients and the 1,447 
Medicaid patients had been await- 
ing placement for a total of 143,852 
days. Because of the problems in 
obtaining appropriate placements 
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for public patients who no longer 
needed acute hospital care, the 
surveyors estimated an annual loss 
of $216,864,750 to New York in un- 
necessary hospital costs. '‘ 

In summary, as the diagram il- 
lustrates, the current system for 
admitting patients to nursing 
homes does not assure that the 
patients most in need of this care 
will gain admittance. At the same 
time, many elderly who are admit- 
ted could more appropriately have 
been maintained in the community 
if the essential support services 
had been available. (See Figure 3). 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Several major impediments cur- 
rently confound efforts to offset 


the public bias to institutional 
support in long-term care. First, as 
long as Medicaid’s nursing home 
coverage is the only readily avail- 
able source of financial assistance 
for long-term care, many chroni- 
cally impaired elderly will be placed 
in nursing homes even though this 
is a more intensive level of care 
than is needed. Second, the Medi- 
caid program cannot control avoid- 
able nursing home use because of 
inadequate assessment mecha- 
nisms and lack of authority to 
screen all applicants for admis- 
sion. Finally, State and local ef- 
forts to reduce Medicaid support 
for avoidable _institutionalization 
are impeded by the fragmentation 
and gaps in Federal long-term care 
funding and the current structure 
of the Medicaid program. 
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Figure 3 
How Medicaid’s Patient Assessment Mechanisms 
Affect the Admission and Continued Stay of 
Medicaid and Private Pay Nursing Home Residents 
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Nursing Homes And The Elderly—An Evaluation Of Avoidable Admissions 


Certain steps can be taken to 
increase the choices older people 
have when they need long-term 
care, and for assuring that Medi- 
caid expenditures for avoidable 
nursing home use are minimized. 
In the report, GAO proposed in 
general terms an approach aimed 
at providing the elderly with a 
viable option to institutional care. 
This approach includes the follow- 
ing components: first, establishing 
a preadmission screening program 
to serve all applicants to nursing 
homes. This would include manda- 
tory comprehensive needs assess- 
ments for all individuals applying 
to nursing homes whose care 
would be reimbursed by Medicaid 
or Medicare. These assessments 
would be available on a voluntary 
basis to all other applicants. These 
assessments could be covered as 
an additional benefit under both 
Parts A and B of Medicare. Second, 
after these assessments are con- 
ducted, and in consultation with 
the elderly and their families, plans 
of care would be developed for all 
those who have the potential and 
desire to remain in their homes or 
acommunity setting. Third, the re- 
quired services would be assem- 
bled, coordinated, and monitored 
to assure that clients receive care 
which is both high quality and 
appropriate to their needs. 


We proposed that the actual in- 
home or community-based services 
provided under the Preadmission 
Screening Program could be fi- 
nanced out of general revenues 
based on a Federal-State cost 
sharing arrangement comparable to 
the Medicaid program. The pro- 
gram could pay for those services 
which are (a) not available under an 
existing program (either because 
the services are not covered or they 
are inadequately funded) or (b) 
available under a program for 
which an individual is not eligible. 
Costs and use of services provided 
to individuals who remain in a 
community setting could be con- 
trolled by limiting reimbursement 
to some percentage of the cost of 
the appropriate level of institu- 
tional care, as determined by the 
comprehensive needs assessment. 


This approach is designed to 
begin improving the long-term care 
options available to the elderly who 
may risk being institutionalized. 
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The approach provides a means of 
gaining the data and experience 
needed to develop a broad national 
long-term care policy and, using 
this approach, controls on costs 
for each individual served could be 
maintained at a comparable level to 
expenditures for nursing home 
care. Total program costs, how- 
ever, are unknown because of the 
lack of information on the number 
of individuals who would partici- 
pate in the program and the 
duration of this participation. In 
view of these unknown costs, we 
suggested that the Congress con- 
sider implementing this approach 
as a community-wide long-term 
demonstration project in several 
areas to obtain more information 
on costs, service use, persons 
served, and total system effects. 


Future Implications 


While the deficiencies in the 
current approach to long-term care 
have long been acknowledged, 
long-term care reform has been 
postponed for decades. Currently, 
however, there is strong congres- 
sional interest in the subject of de- 
veloping a viable and effective 
system for delivering services to 
the chronically impaired elderly. 
GAO’s report, which was _ con- 
ductedly partially in response to 
this interest, served as the basis 
for a congressional hearing (in 


December, 1979) on “Community- 
based Care: Obstacles and Oppor- 
tunities” by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Environment. 
Following this hearing, Congress- 
man Henry Waxman, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, and Congress- 
man Claude Pepper, Chairman of 
the House Select Committee on 
Aging, introduced the Medicaid 
Community Care Act of 1980 which 
reflects the recommendations in 
our report. 

In the Senate, staff of the 
Finance Committee have been at 
work on what they are calling “Title 
XXI.” This is intended to be a 
broad based approach to the devel- 
opment of a long-term care system 
and includes many of GAO’s re- 
commendations. 

The approaches in the House 
and Senate would both expand the 
opportunities the elderly would 
have to receive care in their own 
homes or another community set- 
ting. Rather than enforcing individ- 
uals to impoverish themselves to 
qualify for public support, the ob- 
jective of these new strategies 
would be to supplement the el- 
derly’s resources to help them live 
as independently as possible. As 
such, they are positive steps to- 
ward improving national long-term 
care policy and offsetting the 
current institutional bias in public 
support. 
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Detecting Cash 
Generation 














This article is based on experience Mr. 
Doyal gained working on a congressional 
detail to investigate allegations of 
corruption in Government contracting. The 
substance of this article has been 
presented by Mr. Doyal during talks before 
various Intergovernmental Audit Forums. 


Description of the 
Technique 


Cash-flow analysis is the sys- 
tematic examination of only those 
transactions which result in debits 
or credits to cash accounts. Its 
purpose is to detect and demon- 
Strate cash generation schemes 
when bribery, extortion, or kick- 
backs are suspected. Schemes for 





cash generation are important as- 
pects of such cases because they 
shed light on all three elements of 
criminal proof—motive, method, 
and opportunity. While anything 
that motivates people—money, 
love and affection, social recogni- 
tion, attention, etc.,—can be com- 
pensation for corrupt acts, few of 
these, other than money, can be 
measured or traced. 

The cash-flow analysis is effec- 
tive because ours is virtually a 
“cashless society.” The volume of 
cash needed to encourage or com- 
pensate corrupt acts is not readily 
available in most legitimate firms. 
It must be generated through 
schemes disguised as legitmate 
transactions, and the analysis is a 
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systematic approach to detecting 
such schemes. 

Even though the analysis is a 
systematic approach, it is not a 
science. It relies heavily on the ag- 
gressiveness, imagination, and 
training of the persons who employ 
it. Because the analysis is rooted 
in financial books and records, 
well-trained auditors are usually 
well equipped to use it. 


When and Where To 
Use the Analysis 


The cash-flow analysis is used 
when payoffs for corrupt acts are 
strongly suspected. The target of 
the analysis will generally be the 
organization which benefits most 
directly from the corrupt acts, even 
though the cash generation may 
actually take place in an organiza- 
tion far removed from where the 
cash ends up. 


The normal approach to audit 
work is incompatible with cash- 
flow analysis. From the outset, 
most audit work requires some 
reliance on management represen- 
tations. The auditor also relies on 
management for descriptions of 
systems and work flow and ex- 
planations of transactions. Addi- 
tionally, normal audit work relies 
heavily on statistical and judgmen- 
tal sampling and judgments about 
materiality. 

Cash-flow analysis, however, re- 
jects all management representa- 
tions. This technique is applied 
when management is suspected of 
corrupt activity and management 
representations cannot be relied 
on. The persons performing the 
analysis must develop their own 
understanding of how systems 
work while examining both the 
form and substance of unusual 
transactions. 


The analysis should be applied 
to the organization which would 
benefit directly from the suspected 
bribe, kickback, or other corrupt 
act. This does not mean that the 
cash generation scheme will be 
detected at this level. In fact, sub- 
contractors or vendors often per- 
form the acts which will generate 
the cash. Even so, the books and 
records of the primary beneficiary 
of the corrupt acts will contain 
evidence of the scheme. 
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Examining Cash 
Transactions 


Since the purpose of the analysis 
is to detect cash generation, there 
is little need to be concerned with 
any transaction that neither debits 
nor credits cash accounts. All bank 
statements, deposit slips, and can- 
celled checks for a predetermined 
period should be carefully exam- 
ined. The first tasks, then, are to 
select a time period and assure 
that all the documents in the 
period are available for examina- 
tion. 

Selection of a period is based on 
judgment. Factors that can be 
considered in reaching such a 
decision include the length of the 
organization’s normal business cy- 
cle (i.e., the time between ordering 
raw materials and receiving pay- 
ment for finished goods), or the 
desirability of bracketing a certain 
event, such as a specific contract 
award date. Generally, when there 
is no other basis, selecting the 
most recently completed fiscal 
year is a safe choice and, if 
necessary, the time period can be 
changed later. 

Assuring that all the documents 
are provided is a task that is never 
quite completed. The best that can 
be done is to set up a method for 
examining the documents that will 
highlight any absent records. 

Cancelled checks are rather sim- 
ple to control through a scheduling 
process based on check numbers. 
That is, begin with a schedule 
listing all possible check numbers. 
Information from each check, such 
as date, payee, amount, endorser, 
negotiation date, and whether 
cashed or deposited, can be re- 
corded on the schedule. 

When all available checks have 
been examined, missing checks 
will be easily identified. Addi- 
tionally, the schedule will provide 
valuable information on patterns, 
such as out-of-sequence opera- 
tions and a contemporaneous rec- 
ord of the auditor's observations. 

Controlling deposit slips is more 
difficult. One method is a two- 
step approach which requires re- 
cording by date each deposit shown 
on the bank statement. Then each 
deposit slip is matched to the 
proper deposit date. As with the 
checks, recording contemporan- 
eous observations on the control 


schedule will provide valuable in- 
sights and serve as a memory 
device. 


Selecting Unusual 


Transactions 


Cash transactions are examined 
primarily to identify unusual trans- 
actions that could be part of a cash 
generation scheme, but other bene- 
fits also accrue. This process pro- 
vides knowledge of the organiza- 
tion that cannot be gained in any 
other manner. It identifies the 
sources of cash, who received it, 
and, to a large extent, tells how the 
cash was used. 

After examining only a_ few 
months’ cash records, it becomes 
quite easy to distinguish between 
normal and unusual transactions. 
However, until this predictive capa- 
bility is developed, other criteria 
for unusual transactions can be 
asserted. For example, the follow- 
ing transactions could be con- 
sidered unusual: 

e Check payable to cash. 

¢ Deposit transaction where 
currency is created. 
Check for an even amount in 
excess of $50. 
Nonpayroll check endorsed 
by hand. 
Payroll check with a secon- 
dary endorsement. 
Check to a regular vendor 
that is cashed. 


Check to vendors whose 
services are difficult to mea- 
sure after the fact (i.e., 
accountants, lawyers, con- 
sultants). 

Cash deposits in significant 
or even amounts. 


Nonpayroll check payable to 
or endorsed by a company 
employee. 
Interbank transfers or inter- 
company transfers. 

e Noncheck withdrawals of 
cash. 


Experienced auditors can add to 
this list, and the circumstances 
encountered will certainly alter 
these criteria. The point is to let 
the paper do all the explaining. 
That is, if the cash transaction is 
not clearly understandable on its 
face, consider it unusual for the 
purpose of this phase of the cash- 
flow analysis. 
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Tracing Unusual 
Transactions 


Once unusual transactions have 
been identified, the next step in 
the process is to trace each of the 
transactions from start to finish 
through the organization’s books, 
records, and systems and across 
the organizational structure. The 
purpose of this process is to shed 
light on the legitimacy of each of 
the unusual transactions. Without 
doubt, many of the cash trans- 
actions identified as unusual in the 
first step will be determined legiti- 
mate and will be dropped as items 
of concern. 

Tracing the unusual transaction 
will require reference to the many 
types of records that are usually 
kept by large organizations. For 
example, tracing transactions could 
involve reference to 

© general journals; 

e general and subsidiary led- 
gers; 
cash receipt and disburse- 
ments journals; 
petty cash 
vouchers; 
vouchers, purchase orders, 
purchase journals, and re- 
ceiving reports; 
employment and payroll rec- 
ords; 
sales journals, 
and subcontracts; 
stock transfer books and 
corporate minutes; 

e bids and bid worksheets; 


rental purchase and leasing 
records for property and 
equipment; 

copies of tax returns; 


sales and purchase returns 
and allowance records; and 


written records of dealings 
with vendors and customers. 


Additionally, the custodian of 
each set of records should be in- 
terviewed to determine who actual- 
ly created the records for the unus- 
ual transactions. These interviews 
are not particularly critical; their 
primary purpose is to determine 
the source of the information in the 
books or records and to gain 
greater understanding of the organ- 
ization’s processes, systems, per- 
sonnel, cash sources, and cash 


contracts, 


journals and. 


The tracing process is not con- 
fined to the books and records of 
the target organization. There is a 
high likelihood that a full under- 
standing of the transactions will 
require examining the books and 
records of other parties to the 
transactions. However, if the trac- 
ing process requires moving out- 
side the target organization, extra 
care must be taken not to get too 
deeply involved in outside organi- 
zations at this point in the analysis. 


After the tracking process, unus- 
ual transactions not fully supported 
by the other records will be ap- 
parent. These transactions will 
probably have disclosed indica- 
tions that they are, in fact, fraudu- 
lent. Among the indications of 
fraudulent transactions are such 
things as 


e a second or supplementary 
set of books and records, 

e concealed assets, 

e missing or destroyed books 
and records, 
large and frequent currency 
transactions, 
payments to fictitious or 
closely related companies or 
persons, 
false or altered entries or 
documents, 


false invoices or bills, 
purchases at unreasonably 
high prices or sales at un- 
reasonably low prices, 

large loans to employees or 
others, 

frequent use of noncheck 
withdrawals (i.e., cashier's 
checks, wire transfers, etc.), 
use of invoice or receipt 
copies rather than originals, 
payment of personal expen- 
ses with corporate funds, 
excessive billing discounts 
or spoilage, 

extensive use of holding, 
clearing, or exchange ac- 
counts, 


handwritten or other unusual 
endorsement on checks pay- 
able to corporations, 

vendor payments that are 
cashed rather than depos- 
ited, 

large bonus payments to 
officers, and 


e second- or third-party en- 
dorsements on checks to 
corporations. 


Like the criteria for selecting 
unusual cash transactions, this list 
of indicators of fraudulent trans- 
actions will be expanded by per- 
sonal experience and the circum- 
stances encountered. Remember, 
too, that the scheme for generating 
cash may not be fully evident in 
the target organization’s books. 
For this reason, there is a need to 
consider the possibility that the 
remaining unusual transactions 
may facilitate cash generation at a 
different contractual tier (i.e., re- 
lated parties, vendors, officers, or 
employees). 


Confrontation 
Interviews 


The last phase of the analysis 
consists of in-depth interviews 
with the parties to the unusual 
transactions. The remainder of the 
analysis depends on interviewing 
skill and the luck that comes with 
preparation. The earlier phases of 
the analysis have equipped the per- 
former with an extensive know- 
ledge of the target organization, its 
vendors, its personnel, and the 
sources and applications of its 
cash. The interviewer has the 
understanding needed to propound 
initial questions, evaluate the re- 
sponses, and pose the follow-on 
questions that will probe every 
facet of any cover story that is 
concocted. 

Plan for the interview in advance. 
Ask all the questions and listen 
well to the answers. Once the 
subject understands the questions 
and realizes the depth of the inter- 
viewer's knowledge about the or- 
ganization which resulted from the 
cash flow analysis, any pretense of 
cooperation will evaporate. The 
timing and location of the inter- 
views, the persons to be _inter- 
viewed, and the sequence of the 
interviews must be as well planned 
as the interview itself. Mistakes at 
this stage are seldom fatal, but 
recovery from them is extremely 
difficult. Questions that are un- 
asked often remain unasked for ex- 
tended periods. 

One thing more about confronta- 
tion interviews. Keep in mind that 
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this is not a sporting event. There 
will be no prizes given for sports- 
manship. The interview subjects 
are suspected of bribery or extor- 
tion or of being a party to a con- 
spiracy. Don’t break the law, but by 
the same token, don’t give the 
crook a break. 


A Case Study 


The target company in this case 
study manufactures a line of pro- 
ducts used in most business oper- 
ations. The Federal Government 
buys more than 85 percent of the 
company’s total output for about 
$20 million a year. The company is 
publicly owned and its shares are 
traded “over the counter.” There 
are some 300 shareholders, but the 
firm’s cofounders hold more than 
90 percent of the outstanding 
shares. 

Everything the company pro- 
duces is subject to quality inspec- 
tion by Government inspectors 
assigned to the plant. In earlier 
years, each item was _ inspected 
prior to shipment. More recently, 
the Government has applied statis- 
tical sampling and has allowed the 
company to operate as an approved 
quality manufacturer. 

In hearings, Government wit- 
nesses’ testimony raised serious 
questions about the quality of the 
company’s products. At the same 
time, the company president testi- 
fied under oath that the company 
produced quality products at a 
competitive price. The president 
also stated that the company had 
neither oaid off Government em- 
ployees nor offered gifts or gratui- 
ties. The company president also 
demanded an investigation to clear 
the company name and offered full 
and free access to the plant, 
books, and records. 


Initial Examination of 
Records 


The team members had not fully 
developed an approach to the cash- 
flow analysis by the time of the 
first visit to the plant. During this 
visit, as the team members ran- 
domly traced transactions through 
some of the books and records and 
met and interviewed key company 
personnel, they began to under- 
stand the workings of the com- 
pany. They also identified two or 
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three potential cash generation 
schemes and noted that the com- 
pany often did business with close- 
ly related firms. This initial visit 
lasted 8 days and raised more 
questions than it answered. 

During the month that followed 
the first visit, the staff discussed 
at length how to proceed. They 
considered the suspected schemes 
and related party transactions, but 
because their approach had not 
been systematic, questions con- 
cerning intent, extent, and partici- 
pants could not be answered. From 
these discussions grew a consen- 
sus On an approach keyed to con- 
sidering only cash transactions. 


Second Visit 


During a second visit to the 
plant, the investigative team began 
to examine and schedule all checks 
and deposits for a 1-year period. 
For 2 weeks, three persons exam- 
ined every check written and every 
deposit made by the company for 
the selected period. 

The team relied heavily on famil- 
iarity with company personnel and 
procedures they had gained during 
the first visit, and conducted no 
interviews with company personnel 
during the second visit. Their find- 
ings supported their suspicion of 
cash generation schemes and con- 
firmed the related party transac- 
tions. As a result, subpoenaes 
were issued for the books and 
records of the company, its audit 
firm, and one of the related parties. 


Results of Examining 
Cash Transactions 


The examination of cancelled 
checks and deposits disclosed the 
following unusual transactions: 

e Numerous checks payable 
to cash. 
Nonpayroll checks issued to 
the cofounders and one other 
official. 
Sales commission checks 
payable to a person who 
was not considered a sales- 
man. 

e Large cash deposits. 


Substantial interbank and 
interaccount transfers. 


Checks signed by other than 


designated company offic- 
ials. 
Numerous other cash transactions 
raised questions, but these are 
sufficient to illustrate the effective- 
ness of the technique. 

The team identified the transac- 
tions listed above by examining 
every nonpayroll check written by 
the firm on its 12 different bank 
accounts. Because the company 
was writing more than 1,000 payroll 
checks per week, the payroll checks 
were examined for only 4 pay per- 
iods during the year. 

In total, payroll and nonpayroll, 
some 15,000 to 20,000 cancelled 
checks were examined. All can- 
celled checks and deposits were 
scheduled on forms that showed 
detail for all items on each bank 
statement. 


Tracing Unusual 
Transactions 


Unusual transactions identified 
and listed above were traced 
through the company’s books and 
records. Because the company’s 
records were subpoenaed, _inter- 
views were not conducted with the 
custodians of the records. None- 
theless, tracing the unusual trans- 
actions disclosed indications of 
fraud. 


Large and frequent 
currency transactions 


The team’s first significant indi- 
cations of fraud were the com- 
pany’s large and frequent cash 
transactions. For example, during 
the 5 years the investigation ulti- 
mately covered, the company gen- 
erated $484,400 in cash. Except for 
13 months during that 5-year per- 
iod, the records showed that the 
cash on hand was in excess of 
$10,000 and at one time, the 
company had $258,900 in cash on 
hand. 

The investigation team also noted 
with interest that the books showed 
the company had deposited 
$484,400 in cash during this same 
period. Company officials stated 
that the cash had been generated 
to buy equipment at auction. If un- 
successful at the auction, the 
company redeposited the cash. 

The generated cash was recorded 
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in the petty cash account. The 
checks to generate the cash were 
for $1000 each with up to 25 
checks on 3 or 4 banks written and 
cashed during a single day. Like 
the checks, cash deposits of sev- 
eral thousand dollars would be 
made on a single day to several 
different bank accounts. 


Payments to closely 
related firms or persons 


The next significant indicator of 
fraud was in the form of payments 
to related parties. The largest 
group of such payments was to the 
company’s trucking firm. The truck- 
ing firm and the company were 
related in the following manner: 


e The trucking firm was an 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (ICC) contract car- 
rier that served only the 
company. 
An employee of the com- 
pany represented the truck- 
ing firm before the ICC in 
license applications and 
hearings. 


The trucking firm and its 
owner dealt with the com- 
pany under several names. 


Some company checks to 
the trucking firm or its own- 
er were cashed or reen- 
dorsed to others. 


The owner of the trucking 
firm was shown to be an 
incorporator and director of 
a wholly owned company 
subsidiary. 


Besides the related party trans- 
actions, the checks from the com- 
pany to the trucking firm showed 
other indicators of fraudulent trans- 
actions. For example: 


e Some checks were endorsed 
by hand and cashed; others 
were rubber-stamped and 
deposited. 

Some checks contained 
second- and third-party en- 
dorsements. 

Some service rendered by 
the trucking firm could not 
be measured after perfor- 
mance. 

Services were billed on two 
different types of invoices. 


Petty cash transactions 


Tracing the frequent checks pay- 
able to cash gave reason to examine 
the petty cash journal and petty 
cash vouchers. This process dis- 
closed two items of interest: 

e The petty cash vouchers 

showed that the company 
was paying a $5 tip to each 
truck driver who came to the 
plant. These tips totaled 
about $1,500 per month. The 
vouchers were often un- 
signed and showed neither 
the name of the truck driver 
nor the name of the trucking 
company. 
The company paid two sets 
of petty cash vouchers for 
meals each day. One set 
was supported by a counter 
check from a nearby diner. 
The other set was unsup- 
ported and amounted to 
about $400 per month. 


Commission payments 


One official of the firm had been 
introduced as the firm’s general 
counsel. However, the investiga- 
tion team found no payroll record 
for him nor any payroll checks 
made payable to him. Rather, this 
person received a sales commis- 
sion check each month, which was 
more than the salary paid to the 
cofounders. Further, all of the 
company’s business was obtained 
through formally advertised sealed 
competitive bids. 


Other matters disclosed 
during the tracing process 


Several other matters disclosed 
during the tracing process raised 
questions or provided other indi- 
cations of fraudulent transactions: 

e Even though the company 

maintained large amounts of 
cash on hand, they were ina 
dangerous cash position 
much of the time and all 
accounts receivable were 
factored at 6% percent 
above prime. 
The company often had up 
to $2 million in undelivered 
checks to vendors. Some of 
these checks were more 
than 4 years old. 


Corporation principals’ per- 
sonal expenses were being 


paid from corporate funds. 
One employee received sev- 
eral substantial interest-free 
loans or advances. 


Travel and entertainment 
costs were allocated to ex- 
penses such as factory ex- 
pense or shipping and sel- 
ling expense, although there 
seemed little justification 
for making such allocations. 
All the company’s internal 
control systems could be 
overridden by the comptrol- 
ler and the two cofounders. 


Confrontation 
Interviews 


The team had little opportunity 
for confrontation interviews with 
company officials. They conducted 
some interviews during the first 
visit, but at that time they had very 
limited understanding of the firm 
and its operations. Following deliv- 
ery of subpoenaes, corporation 
principals hired lawyers to repre- 
sent their interests. When called 
for an interview, the comptroller, 
whose testimony was important to 
a full understanding of the com- 
pany and its records, asserted his 
right against self-incrimination. 

Four lower level company offic- 
ials did respond to requests for 
interviews and answered questions 
under oath. These interviews pro- 
vided information on certain as- 
pects of the firm’s operations, 
particularly the suspected cash 
generation scheme. However, when 
called a second time, they too as- 
serted their rights against self- 
incrimination. 

Eventually, five company offic- 
ials and three Government inspec- 
tors asserted their rights against 
self-incrimination. Although these 
assertions made the cash-flow 
analysis more difficult, the tech- 
nique proved effective in that it 
detected and docurnented a cur- 
rency generation scheme. Through 
circumstantial evidence and third- 
party testimony, later investigation 
confirmed the scheme identified by 
the analysis. 


The Currency 
Generation Scheme 


Through 465 checks drawn to 
cash and styled auction expense, 
the company generated $484,400 in 
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cash during a 5-year period. Later 
investigation located a retired com- 
pany employee who, in a signed 
statement verified by polygraph, 
said it was common knowledge 
that the company paid Government 
inspectors to accept low quality 
products. 

The investigation also showed 
that the $484,400 in cash deposited 
by the firm was probably not the 
same currency that had been gen- 
erated by the checks drawn payable 
to cash. Company officials who 
cashed the checks testified that 
they requested only the largest 
denomination of bills available, 
and bank officials stated that 
tellers who cashed most of the 
checks had _ enough _large- 
denomination bills to respond as 
requested. However, on the one 
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occasion the firm’s CPAs counted 
the currency on hand and recorded 
the denominations, the firm had 
3,600 $20 bills, 1,399 $100 bills, 
and 940 $50 bills. Further, the 
currency was a mix of mostly older 
bills bound with rubber bands 
rather than bank wrappers. 


The cash the company used to 
pay off inspectors had to be re- 
placed, and this was accomplished 
by cash kickbacks to the company 
by its trucking firm. The retired 
employee testified that when the, 
company ran short of currency, the 
trucking firm was notified and cur- 
rency was delivered. Further, the 
company sometimes made cur- 
rency deposits shortly after the 
trucking firm cashed checks. For 
example, on one occasion, the 
trucking firm cashed several checks 


late on a banking day at a small 
branch bank office, receiving 
mostly small bills. A short time 
later, the company’s CPA firm 
made a cash count and found 
$44,000 in small-denomination bills 
on hand. 


Conclusion 


Cash-flow analysis is an effec- 
tive way to disclose cash genera- 
tion schemes, which are often a 
first step in engaging in corrupt 
acts. The analysis is not an end, 
but a means to an end. Done 
properly, and with the luck that 
comes with hard work, the analysis 
lays bare the scheme and provides 
a springboard to an effective prose- 
cution. 
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Ms. Kopff became interested in the subject 
of her article after attending a panel 
discussion in October sponsored by the 
Washington Women’s Network. The five 
female Inspectors General spoke at that 
time about their perspective of the 
Inspector General movement. 


In October 1978, the President 
signed into law one of the most 
important pieces of legislation rele- 
vant to the mission of the General 
Accounting Office. The Inspector 
General Act of 1978, along with 
related legislation, can potentially 
save the Government billions of 
dollars. In the first annual report to 
Congress by the Inspector General 
(IG) at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), the 
IG conservatively estimated that 
losses from fraud, abuse, and 
waste at HEW totaled more than $7 
billion annually. In the medicaid 
program alone, he estimated that 
25 percent of the funds were 
misused. Patterned after the Office 
of Inspector General created in 1976 
in HEW, the Inspector General Act 
establishes similar offices in six 
Federal departments and six Fed- 
eral agencies. The IGs play a key 
role in the process of governmental 
accountability because their activi- 
ties are designed to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency and to prevent 
and detect fraud, abuse, waste, 
and mismanagement in Federal 
programs and expenditures. 


Background 


Billy Sol Estes and the 
First IG 


The history of the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 can be traced 
back to Billy Sol Estes, the Texas 
wheeler-dealer who was convicted 
of fraud charges in the early 
1960's. 

For almost a decade, beginning 
in the early 1950’s, questionable 
activities by Estes had been the 
subject of uncoordinated scrutiny 
by various audit and investigative 
units of the Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA) and other Federal 


agencies. One such activity in- 
volved a large grain storage opera- 
tion under a USDA program. To 
comply with USDA _ regulations, 
Estes had to submit financial 
statements. The statements showed 
that his net worth had increased 
from $6 million to $13 million in 
about 6 months. The Director of 
USDA’s Dallas Commodity Office, 
after looking at the statements, 
became suspicious and forwarded 
them to the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice (IRS). He included a memoran- 
dum which said in effect, “If he is 
really doing this, you should be 
interested; and if he is not doing 
this, we would be interested.” The 
IRS pulled Estes’ tax returns and 
found they showed exactly the re- 
verse. They indicated Estes owed 
no taxes because of multi-million 
dollar losses. 


At that point, the IRS “promptly 
forgot about it,” according to 
James Naughton, Counsel to the 
Intergovernmental Relations and 
Human Resources Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. Moreover, 
“they never even bothered to tell 
the Department of Agriculture that 
they might be wise to look into the 
situation.” 

Various other Federal agencies 
turned up facts about Billy Sol 
Estes in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s, but because they failed to 
coordinate their investigations, 
they were unable to put the whole 
picture into perspective. 

In early 1962 an_ enterprising 
country editor wrote a series of 
articles in his Pecos, Texas weekly 
newspaper, strongly suggesting 
that Estes had used nonexistent 
fertilizer tanks as_ collateral to 
obtain multi-million dollar loans. 
The resulting publicity finally 
brought action by the Federal 
Government. 

In response to the mishandling 
of the Billy Sol Estes affair, Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman 
in 1962 created an “Inspector 
General” by consolidating auditing 
and investigative responsibilities 
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under a single high-level official 
reporting directly to him. A moti- 
vating factor in Secretary Free- 
man’s action undoubtedly was a 
comprehensive investigation con- 
ducted by Congressman L. H. 
Fountain’s Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Human Resources Sub- 
committee, which disclosed the 
many uncoordinated USDA investi- 
gations of Estes’ operations. 

The administrative initiative at 
USDA did not endure: in 1974, 
Secretary Earl Butz abolished the 
office and split the audit and 
investigative responsibilities. 

While the IG office existed at 
Agriculture, it served as a model 
for the second IG position which 
was set up in 1972 at the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development in response to the 
subsidized housing scandals. In 
January 1978, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration followed suit at its own 
initiative. 

Legislative History 
of IG Act 


The first statutorily-mandated IG 
office was at HEW and resulted 
from a comprehensive review by 
Congressman Fountain’s subcom- 
mittee in 1974 and 1975 of the 
procedures and resources being 
used by HEW to prevent and detect 
fraud and program abuse in its 
operations. The subcommittee 
found that: 

“HEW’s operations—which 
then involved about 300 separ- 
ate programs totalling about 
$118 billion annually— 
presented an unparallelled 
danger of loss from fraud and 
abuse... HEW’s investigative 
resources were ridiculously in- 
adequate. Although the De- 
partment had more than 
129,000 full-time permanent 
employees, its central investi- 
gative unit had only 10 inves- 
tigators with a 10-year backlog 
of uninvestigated cases... . 

“We found that persorinel of 
fraud and abuse units lacked 
independence . . . When ser- 
ious deficiencies were dis- 
closed in reports to program 
Officials, there was little in- 
centive for those responsible 
to take prompt and aggressive 
corrective action which might 
necessitate public laundering 
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of their own dirty linen.” 


Following the 1974-1975 investi- 
gation, Congressman Fountain in- 
troduced legislation in 1976 to 
establish the first statutory Inspec- 
tor General at HEW. Despite oppo- 
sition by that department, the 
legisiation was passed by both 
houses of Congress and was signed 
into law later that year.’ 

In February 1977, with the co- 
sponsorship of Congressman Jack 
Brooks, Congressman Fountain in- 
troduced legislation to establish 11 
more statutory offices of Inspector 
General in 6 other Federal depart- 
ments and 5 agencies. Nine days 
of hearings on the Fountain pro- 
posal were held in May, June, and 
July 1977. 

In the meantime, at the initiative 
of Congressman Brooks, a statu- 
tory Inspector General was created 
as part of the new Department of 
Energy (DOE).* Accordingly, the 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration, one of the com- 
ponents which became part of 
DOE, was dropped from the Foun- 
tain bill; two other agencies— 
Community Services Administra- 
tion and Small Business Adminis- 
tration—were added. 

On the basis of its 1977 hearings, 
the Fountain subcommittee found: 

“.. serious deficiencies in 
auditing and investigative or- 
ganization, procedures, and 
resources, such as: 

¢ multiple audit or investi- 

gative units withina single 
agency, organized in frag- 
mented fashion and with- 
out effective central lead- 
ership; 

auditors and investigators 
reporting to officials who 
were responsible for the 
programs under review or 
were devoting only a frac- 
tion of their time to audit 
and investigative respon- 
sibilities; 

lack of affirmative pro- 
grams to look for fraud or 
abuse; 

instances in which inves- 
tigators had been kept 
from looking into sus- 
pected irregularities, or 
even ordered to discon- 
tinue an ongoing investi- 
gation; 


* potential fraud cases 
which had not been sent 
to the Department of Jus- 
tice for prosecution; and 
serious shortages of audit 
and investigative person- 
nel, even though such 
personnel repay many 
times their savings and 
recoveries.” 


In commenting on Congressman 
Fountain’s proposed legislation 
during the 1977 hearings, each of 
the 12 departments and agencies 
covered by the Inspector General 
bill opposed the establishment of 
statutory IG offices. Congressman 
Fountain countered by expressing 
his committee’s concern about “... 
the waste, the extravagance, and 
the abuses which we found in 
some agencies. And we are hope- 
ful, if we statutorily establish an 
Inspector General in some or all of 
these agencies that it will come 
within that old saying of ‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.’” 


Despite the departments’ and 
agencies’ opposition, Congress 
enacted the legislation.° 


On the day that the House 
passed the bill, Congressman Don 
Fuqua of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations commented on 
the need for the legislation. While 
pointing out that “Congress con- 
tinues to have a critical role to play 
in agency oversight investigations,” 
he cautioned that “the Federal 
Government has grown far too 
large for Congress to effectively 
police it without the benefit of an 
on-the-spot watchdog such as an 
Inspector General.” 


When President Jimmy Carter 
signed the Inspector General Act 
on October 12, 1978, he said 


“ .. The Inspector General 
will be of prime importance to 
my administration in our con- 


tinuing, concerted effort to 
root out fraud, abuse, and 
waste in agency programs. 
Over the long term, this legis- 
lation will be of great value to 
this administration’s commit- 
ment to improving economy, 
efficiency, effectiveness, and 
integrity in the administration 
of Federal programs.” 
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Major Provisions of 
the Act 


Houses the “Watchdogs”’ 
Watch 


The 1978 act consolidated exist- 
ing audit and investigative units 
into new Offices of Inspector 
General within each of the follow- 
ing 12 departments/agencies: the 
Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Interior, Labor, and Trans- 
portation; the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Community 
Services Administration, General 
Services Administration, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

These departments and agencies 
employ over 600,000 people and 
spend over $100 billion annually. 
They are also the departments and 
agencies with particular responsi- 
bility for administering most of the 
federally funded programs which 
have been major targets of fraud, 
abuse, and waste. Four depart- 
ments omitted from the legislation 
are Justice, Treasury, State, and 
Defense. 

The statutory 


IG offices pre- 
viously created at HEW and DOE 
continue to function under the pro- 
visions of their own legislation. A 
statutory IG has also been included 
as part of the new Department of 
Education. 


IG Duties and 
Responsibilities 


An Inspector General’s duties 
and responsibilities include: 

e Providing policy direction 
for and conducting, super- 
vising, and coordinating au- 
dits and investigations relat- 
ing to the programs and 
operations of the agency. 
Reviewing existing and pro- 
posed legislation and regu- 
lations relating to programs 
and operations of the agen- 
cy and making recommen- 
dations to the head of the 
agency and to Congress 
concerning the impact of 
such legislation or regula- 
tions on the economy and 
efficiency in the administra- 


tion of programs and opera- 
tions, or the prevention and 
detection of fraud and abuse 
in these programs and oper- 
ations. 


Recommending policies for, 
and conducting, supervis- 
ing, or coordinating other 
activities carried out or fi- 
nanced by the agency for 
the purpose of promoting 
economy and efficiency in 
the administration of, or 
preventing and detecting 
fraud and abuse in, _ its 
programs and operations. 
Recommending policies for, 
and conducting, supervis- 
ing, or coordinating relation- 
ships between the agency 
and other Federal agencies, 
and nongovernmental enti- 
ties with respect to: (a) all 
matters relating to the pro- 
motion of economy and ef- 
ficiency in the administra- 
tion of, or the prevention 
and detection of fraud and 
abuse in, programs and op- 
erations administered or fi- 
nanced by the agency, or 
(b) the identification and 
prosecution of participants 
in such fraud and abuse. 
Keeping the head of the 
agency and Congress fully 
and currently informed con- 
cerning fraud or other ser- 
ious problems, abuses, and 
deficiencies relating to the 
administration of programs 
and operations administered 
or financed by the agency, 
recommending corrective ac- 
tion concerning such prob- 
lems, abuses, and deficien- 
cies, and reporting on the 
progress made in imple- 
menting such corrective 
action. 


The law also requires the Inspec- 
tor General to prepare semi-annual 
reports to the Congress, including: 


e A description of significant 
problems, abuses, and inef- 
ficiencies in the administra- 
tion of programs and opera- 
tions. 


e Recommendations made by 
the Inspector General for 
corrective action. 


e Identification of all previous 


significant recommenda- 
tions in which corrective 
action has not been com- 
pleted. 


A summary of matters re- 
ferred to prosecutive author- 
ities and resulting prosecu- 
tions and convictions. 


A listing of each audit report 
completed by the Office 
during a reporting period. 


These semi-annual reports are 
transmitted to the head of the 
agency and then to the appropriate 
congressional committees or sub- 
committees within 30 days. 

If the Inspector General dis- 
covers particularly serious or fla- 
grant problems, abuses, or defic- 
iencies, the legislation requires 
that the IG immediately notify the 
head of the agency who, in turn, 
must notify the Congress within 7 
days. 

Additional significant provisions 
of the law require that 


e Any “whistle-blowers” (de- 
partment employees who re- 
port possible violations to 
the IG) be granted confiden- 
tiality, unless the Inspector 
General determines such 
disclosure is unavoidable 
during the course of the in- 
vestigation. 


The Inspector General must 
comply with standards es- 
tablished by the Comptroller 
General for audits of Federal 
establishments, organiza- 
tions, programs, activities, 
and functions. 


The Inspector General must 
pay particular attention to 
the Comptroller General’s 
activities to avoid duplica- 
tion and ensure effective co- 
ordination and cooperation. 


Passage of the IG legislation 
clearly showed that Congress took 
the problem and responsibilities 
seriously and wanted to upgrade 
the auditing and investigative func- 
tions in the executive agencies. 
The legislation provides that the 
IGs’ sole responsibility is to co- 
ordinate auditing and investigative 
efforts and other policy initiatives 
designed to promote the economy, 
efficiency, and effectiveness of the 
programs of their agencies. 
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Independence: Teeth of 


the “Watchdogs” 


In order to make the Inspectors 
General independent of their agen- 
cy heads, Congress made them 
presidential appointees subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. Con- 
gress went a step further by requir- 
ing the President to report to Con- 
gress his reasons if he ever chooses 
to remove an Inspector General. 
And the presidential appointments 
are to be made “without regard to 
political affiliation and solely on 
the basis of integrity and demon- 
strated ability in accounting, audit- 
ing, financial analysis, law, man- 
agement analysis, public adminis- 
tration, or investigations.” 

The Inspector General reports to 
and is under the general supervi- 
sion of the head of the department/ 
agency. Nevertheless, the agency 
head may not prohibit, prevent, or 
limit the IG from undertaking and 
completing any audits or investiga- 
tions which the IG deems neces- 
sary, or from issuing any subpoe- 
nas deemed necessary in the course 
of such audits and investigations. 

The Inspector General derives 
additional independence from the 
fact that the agency head can add 
his or her comments to the semi- 
annual report but cannot prevent it 
from going to Congress nor change 
its contents. 

Congressman John Wydler of 
the House Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Human Resources Sub- 
committee described the benefits 
of having an IG who 


“,. will not get fired as a 
result of criticizing the boss. 
Everybody has the theoretical 
right to criticize their boss, 
but it is theoretical because 
you know that the consequen- 
ces of doing that, in most 
cases, are such that he would 
say, ‘Fine, it was nice having 
you with us and | wish you 
great success in the years 
ahead, and ! will see you 
around someplace.’” 


The Report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs on 
Congressman Fountain’s bill ex- 
plained why the audit and investi- 
gative functions are assigned to an 
individual whose independence is 
clear and whose responsibility runs 
directly to the agency head and ul- 
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timately to the Congress. In certain 
situations, evidence of waste, mis- 
management, or wrongdoing may 
reflect on the agency head person- 
ally. In other situations, recogni- 
tion of wrongdoing or waste may 
reflect adversely on his or her other 
programs and undercut congres- 
sional support for them. As a re- 
sult, as the Senate report indi- 
cates, “it is a fact of life that 
agency managers and supervisors 
in the executive branch do not 
always identify or come forward 
with evidence of failings in the pro- 
grams they administer.” 


GAO’s Concerns with 
Fraud and Abuse 


The act lists four objectives for 
the IG offices: (1) to supervise and 
coordinate audits and _ investiga- 
tions; (2) to increase economy, 
efficiency, and effectiveness; (3) to 
prevent and detect fraud and abuse 
in Government programs; and (4) 
to keep the department/agency 
head and Congress informed of the 
IG’s_ efforts. However, the third 
objective, preventing and detecting 
fraud and abuse, has received the 
most publicity and emphasis. This 
emphasis dates back to the 1974- 
1975 congressional hearings on 
fraud and abuse within HEW, when 
testimony revealed that HEW had 
almost no investigative capability. 

Federal program officials and 
auditors are concerned about the 
emphasis on the fraud and abuse 
provisions. Comptroller General El- 
mer Staats expressed these con- 
cerns during the hearings, when he 
stated that an increased emphasis 
on fraud detection as opposed to 
improved management controls 
would not be the best use of staff. 

Mr. Staats highlighted the impor- 
tance of the Inspector General’s 
audit responsibility by recommend- 
ing that the bill be modified to in- 
dicate clearly that the audit func- 
tion should not be subordinated to 
the investigative function. In stress- 
ing his belief that “the name of the 
organizations established by the 
bill will set the tone for how they 
operate,” he suggested the title be 
changed to “Office of Auditor and 
Inspector General.” He stated that 
the organizations created by the 
bill should maintain a balance be- 
tween “audit,” as a means of 


preventing fraud, and “investiga- 
tions,” as a means of detecting 
fraud that has already occurred. 

Mr. Staats said he was con- 
vinced that fraud detection might 
draw staff away from audit. Much 
of the fraud which occurs in the 
Government’s economic assistance 
programs, he explained, is attribu- 
table to the illegal actions of a 
sizeable number of people who 
cheat the Government out of 
amounts which are relatively small 
in themselves, but which add up to 
a substantial sum. If the IG offices 
directed most of their efforts to- 
ward detecting these instances of 
fraud, the Comptroller General said 
they would be overwhelmed by the 
sheer number of individual cases 
they must pursue. 


Better use would be made of the 
IG staff resources, according to 
Mr. Staats, if most of the IG’s 
efforts involved assisting manage- 
ment in implementing strong inter- 
nal controls which will prevent 
funds from being misused in the 
first place. Mr. Staats added, 
“Strong internal audit goes hand in 
hand with such internal controls 
because audit lets management 
know if these controls are in exis- 
tence, and functioning properly, 
and what modifications are needed 
to close any loopholes.” 

Although the Congress chose 
not to change the title of the 
Inspectors General, the House 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions attempted to alleviate GAO’s 
concern in its report on the Dill. 
The House report emphasizes that 


“.. the Inspectors General 
are to be responsible for per- 
formance of all audit functions 
required under the ‘Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950,’ in- 
cluding audits to determine 
financial integrity and compli- 
ance with pertinent laws and 
regulations, audits to identify 
inefficiency and waste, and 
audits to assess effectiveness 
in achieving program results.” 

GAO’s support for explicitly re- 
quiring comprehensive audits and 
compliance with appropriate stan- 
dards in the bill was based on its 
experience in evaluating internal 
audit activities of Federal agencies. 
GAO’s involvement with Federal 
internal audit goes back 30 years to 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
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1950. That act requires GAO to give 
consideration to the effectiveness 
of agency internal audit in carrying 
out its own audit responsibilities. 
Over the years, GAO has relied 
more and more on the work of 
internal auditors. Standard policy 
for GAO auditors includes obtain- 
ing relevant reports and working 
papers prepared by agency internal 
auditors before undertaking a re- 
view in an agency. 

Because GAO frequently relies 
on the work of internal auditors, it 
must make comprehensive reviews 
of each agency’s internal audit 
system. In fact, GAO has issued 
over the past several years more 
than 50 reports to heads of agen- 
cies and to the Congress on 
internal audit operations. Other 
recent GAO reports on auditing 
include “Financial Audits in Fed- 
eral Executive Branch Agencies” 
(FGMSD-78-36, June 6, 1978), 
which disclosed a variety of weak- 
nesses in Federal agency financial 
auditing, and “More Effective Ac- 
tion Is Needed on Auditors’ 
Findings—Millions Can be Col- 
lected or Saved” (FGMSD-79-3, 
October 25, 1978), which pointed 
out the need for more top manage- 
ment involvement in the auditing 
and investigative functions. 


GAO 
views on the importance of fraud 
prevention. A November 1979 addi- 
tion to the GAO Comprehensive 
Audit Manual states that “the de- 
tection of fraud is not a primary 
reason for our making audits . 
The prevention of fraud, however, 
is of first importance and the re- 
sponsibility for prevention rests in 
agency management.” The section 
notes that any indications of fraud 
which come to an auditor's atten- 
tion should be investigated to de- 
termine whether they should be re- 
ferred to the proper criminal law 
enforcement agency and coordin- 
ated with the respective agency 
Inspector General office. 

In 1979 GAO also established a 
Special Task Force for the Preven- 
tion of Fraud.‘ The task force’s 
major responsibilities are to: 
(1) evaluate in Federal agencies the 
adequacy of management control 
systems that are necessary for the 
prevention of fraud, and (2) assess 
the adequacy of follow-up and cor- 
rective actions taken on reports of 
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recently emphasized its 


auditors and investigators. 

At about the same time Mr. 
Staats testified at the congres- 
sional hearings on the importance 
of the audit function, GAO issued 
a report entitled, “Federal Agencies 
Can, and Should, Do More to 
Combat Fraud in Government Pro- 
grams” (GGD-78-62, September 19, 
1978). Included among the report’s 
recommendations were steps for 
agencies to take to identify fraud 
more actively and systematically. 


New IGs: Problems 
and Accomplishments 


Now, more than a year after the 
act went into effect, how do the 
new IGs feel about their jobs: what 
problems have they encountered in 
attempting to meet their goals? 
And, what goals have they accom- 
plished so far? In interviews in 
November and December 1979 with 
7 of the 12 new IGs, and in a 
meeting on December 14 of all the 
IGs with Mr. Staats, they candidly 
answered these questions. 


Problems in Achieving 
Goals 


The Inspectors General see five 
problems which must be overcome 
before they can achieve their goals. 

First, they must transcend the 
traditional perception of the IG as a 
“supercop.” SBA’s Paul Boucher 
says, “| must reach out and show 
that the IG can be much more con- 
structive, creative, and innovative, 
and engender within and outside 
SBA the belief that the role of the 
Inspector General extends far be- 
yond tracking down people who 
break the law.” 

Second, they must determine 
what concepts should dictate how 
the new IG office is structured. |G 
Marjorie Knowles, at Labor, says 
this type of problem is “... the 
conceptual one of thinking through 
how you structure this organization 
to achieve the statutory goals; it’s 
not self-evident and it’s never been 
done before, so we have to invent, 
using creativity along with the 
recent experience of HEW, DOE, 
HUD, and Agriculture. It’s not as if 
we have a lot of history to go on.” 

Third, they must be allocated 
adequate resources. |nadequate re- 


sources are a problem for all of the 
IGs. The Senate report on the leg- 
islation said that the failures found 
in Federal agency audit and inves- 
tigative units were preordained; the 
units were “hamstrung by a lack of 
resources and independence” be- 
cause “executive agencies have 
emphasized program operation over 
program oversight and review.” 
Moreover, “OMB has repeatedly re- 
duced the size of audit and inves- 
tigative units in the executive 
agencies.” The Congress found 
fault with itself, too, in creating 
this problem because “Congress 
has enacted legislation with very 
little regard for how well it could 
be enforced or administered.” 

The Department of Interior was 
no exception to the general prob- 
lems of minimal resources and 
attention devoted to audit and 
investigation, stated Interior IG 
June Brown, who spoke of the 
office’s “absolutely overwhelming 
workload.” She describes a start 
with six investigators for a backlog 
of 1,100 investigative matters which 
had not been analyzed or classified. 
The staff could not be increased 
due to personnel ceiling con- 
straints, so she converted seven 
vacant audit positions into investi- 
gative positions. The IG Act, how- 
ever, caused an influx of new work, 
so the backlog grew to 1,500 
before it began to decline to its 
current state of approximately 
1,000. “Even where known prob- 
lems exist, we can’t investigate 
promptly,” says Brown. The audit 
function at her department is also 
severely understaffed. Brown’s 
semiannual report to the Congress 
states: 


“It is statistically certain 
that the Federal Government 
[and state governments] loses 
millions of dollars in royalty 
each year due to token audits 
of lessees. For example, re- 
cent audits of selective por- 
tions of seven Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf [OCS] lessee ac- 
counts have resulted in col- 
lections/recoveries of $10.8 
million. However, these are 
the only audits conducted over 
the last 13 years. There are 
approximately 1,000 OCS les- 
sees upon which $1.5 billion is 
collected annually in royal- 
ties.” 
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A resource problem also appears 
at GSA, where the IG needs addi- 
tional staff resources to conduct 
audits. By the end of fiscal year 
1981, he hopes to have 450 audi- 
tors to deal with the 5 to 7 billion 
dollar Federal expenditures con- 
trolled by GSA through the con- 
tracts it lets. Unfortunately, IG 
Muellenberg finds it “a tremendous 
handicap to attract high quality 
white collar crime investigators to 
a nonglamour agency like GSA.” 


Fourth, they must develop train- 
ing programs for auditors and in- 
vestigators. The IGs, in their “Exe- 
cutive Group to Combat Fraud, 
Waste, and Abuse in the Federal 
Government,” are coordinating 
available training resources. “There 
is no higher priority of the Inspec- 
tors General than training,” says 
USDA’s Tom McBride. 

The education of IG staff is also 
very important to Commerce IG 
Mary Bass. She described her 
present, overall situation: “No sat- 
isfactory curriculum or program is 
devoted to producing young people 
who have auditing and investigative 
skills required to do the job we 
have to do.” Such a curriculum 
would have to include “courses on 
criminal law and criminal proce- 
dure, investigative techniques, psy- 
chology, accounting, auditing, and 
writing skills.” 

At Interior, the IG wants “to 
enhance the span of capabilities 
and specialties available to do this 
work.” For example, she sees a 
need for more staff expertise in 
computer science to evaluate the 
department’s systems and to pro- 
vide guidance for developing com- 
puter systems with internal con- 
trols and security. 

And fifth, they must overcome 
the “bureaucratic reluctance” of 
the auditors and investigators to 
work together closely. The IG law 
has caused “a change in the status 
quo—and it’s human nature not to 
like to accept change,” said one 
IG. Another added, “People are 
always nervous about the complete 
disruption of their jobs, particularly 
when they don’t know how it will 
affect them personally.” 


Accomplishments 


Most of the IGs believe their 
biggest accomplishments have 
been in the organizational changes 
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they have made and the key staff 
they have added. Mary Bass, the 
only IG of those interviewed who 
was not appointed directly from 
another Federal Government posi- 
tion, remarked, however, that she 
doesn’t consider increasing a staff 
to be an accomplishment. She 
says, “This is the Federal perspec- 
tive; an accomplishment is what 
you do with those people once you 
get them.” 

At Labor, IG Knowles believes 
the IG office can make long-term 
contributions by preventing fraud, 
waste, and abuse in Federal pro- 
grams, so she thinks “we'd better 
be judged over the long term rather 
than look at the number of indict- 
ments.” GSA’s Muellenberg agrees, 
“| don’t think in terms of so many 
successful investigations and so 
many savings of millions of dol- 
lars.” 

Organizationally, the IG offices 
include a number of different types 
of new units. In GSA, the Office of 
Special Projects has seven attor- 
neys and a few investigators and 
auditors. GSA’s new Office of 
Inspections will have 80 inspectors 
who will be specialists in such 
areas as building, leasing, and 
automatic data processing. 

Commerce established a policy 
unit within the IG office and 
charged it with developing and co- 
ordinating audits and _ investiga- 
tions policy and developing new 
initatives to combat fraud, waste, 
and abuse in the department. IG 
Bass also established an Office of 
Legal Counsel, which provides, for 
the first time within the depart- 
ment, criminal law and investiga- 
tive expertise. She also established 
a fraud abatement program which 
includes initiating or strengthening 
a fraud control unit, applicable 
management information systems, 
an audit leads file, and extended 
audit steps. 

The DOT IG office is the only 
one which was completely reor- 
ganized. Four audit and three 
investigative units, which were pre- 
viously decentralized, were com- 
bined to form the IG staff. IG Frank 
Sato has “revised the concept of 
operation” for his staff—they now 
are independent and operate under 
no constraints from program offic- 
ials in the field. 


An innovative organizational con- 


cept developed by SBA’s Boucher 
is his Inspector Generai Advisory 
Council—a forum which will pro- 
vide an opportunity for an ongoing 
exchange of ideas between SBA 
employees and the IG. As de- 
scribed in his November memoran- 
dum to all SBA employees, mem- 
bers of the advisory council will 
meet with the Inspector General 
“to identify and discuss those 
aspects of selected programs which 
are susceptible to fraud and abuse 
and develop recommendations by 
which their internal controls and 
management could be significantly 
improved and strengthened.” The 
Inspector General will forward the 
council’s substantive program and 
operational recommendations to 
the SBA Administrator for his 
consideration and appropriate ac- 
tion. 

Membership on the advisory 
council will be voluntary and will 
include SBA employees at all 
levels who are experienced experts 
in the particular program area 
being studied. 

The advisory council concept 
has the wholehearted support of 
the SBA Administrator. In a memo- 
randum to SBA regions and dis- 
tricts, he urged all interested SBA 
employees to volunteer for council 
service. He believes that the coun- 
cil “ . . . will provide a valuable 
opportunity for SBA employees to 
help the Inspector General’s Office 
identify the practical problems en- 
countered in the administration of 
SBA programs and to assist SBA 
management by proposing im- 
provement and constructive alter- 
natives to our current operations.” 


In addition to setting up the IG 
Advisory Council, Boucher, like his 
counterparts, has also taken steps 
to consolidate audit and investiga- 
tive resources, both in the central 
office and at the field level. For 
example, he has transferred certain 
positions from smaller field offices 
to regional SBA centers of activity 
to improve the management and 
administration of his field opera- 
tions and to provide a more timely 
response to the audit and investi- 
gative needs of the IG’s Office and 
SBA program officials. 

Another step which Boucher has 
taken was establishing the position 
of Counsel to the Inspector Gener- 
al, patterned after the one at 
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Commerce. The Counsel, who is 
independent of SBA’s Office of 
General Counsel, provides the IG’s 
staff with legal guidance and ex- 
pertise on numerous matters re- 
lated to the operations of the 
Office of Inspector General. 

At NASA, Eldon Taylor also 
viewed organizational changes as 
his major accomplishment as IG. 
He gives a high priority to organi- 
zation and management “to provide 
a strong foundation for the sub- 
stantive work of the office.” Seven 
regional audit offices and four in- 
vestigations offices were consoli- 
dated into three regions—an ar- 
rangment which Taylor feels “pro- 
vides greater flexibility in the use 
of limited staff resources and 
permits the IG to focus audits and 
investigations activities more ef- 
fectively in priority areas.” Both 
audit and investigative staffs are 
now located physically ‘together. 
He sees two advantages in this: (1) 
overhead costs will be reduced and 
(2) different perspectives will be 
brought together—the auditors’ 
documentation trail technique and 
the investigators’ interview tech- 
nique. 


At the Department of Labor, IG 
Knowles is proud that “we’ve 
started planning a very good office, 
both in terms of quality of staff 
and structure.” 

June Brown’s greatest achieve- 
ment at the Department of Interior 
has been “to provide professional 
audit/investigative products that 
are accurate, objective studies 
which agency officials can rely on 
when making management deci- 
sions.” “lf our work isn’t useful to 
those who must run the Depart- 
ment and make policy decisions,” 
added Brown, “then there is no 
reason for our existence.” Brown 
feels her office has made excellent 
progress in achieving this objec- 
tive. 


Mary Bass 
Department of Commerce 


Personal Glimpses of 
the New IGs 


During Mary Bass’ confirmation 
hearings, Senator John Warner 
noted that she had accomplished 
much during her career, “bearing in 
mind, and | say this with sympathy 
and compassion, it has not always 
been easy for a lady to achieve 
these accomplishments.” Bass 
would agree. 

At the age of 19, Bass graduated 
from the University of Chicago. 
She stayed at the university for the 
next 3 years to earn her law degree. 
For the next several years she 
practiced law for a social service 
agency in Chicago. 

Over the next 20 years, the 
opportunities for women—or their 
lack— shaped her career. For exam- 
ple, she had wanted to work in 
public law, yet she is “not certain 
that doing so wasn’t dictated by 
the fact that when | graduated from 
law school, it was virtually impos- 
sible for a woman to get a job ina 
private firm.” 

After time out to start a family, 
Bass’ law career continued in 1966 
with the City of New York. From 
1968 to 1969 she was with a private 
law firm in Paris. At the end of 


1969, she returned to New York 
City’s law department where she 
held various legal positions. Prior 
to her appointment as Inspector 
General, Bass served for almost 6 
years as General Counsel and Vice 
Chancellor for Legal Affairs of New 
York City’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Bass feels her experiences as an 
attorney for a large public institu- 
tion prepared her to be an Inspec- 
tor General. She notes that the 
problems she confronts as an IG 
are the same problems facing any 
large organization. “Working as a 
municipal and public lawyer is not 
too different from Federal practice: 
the Board of Higher Education, 
with a budget of $500 million, had 
the same kinds of organizational 
problems as the Department of 
Commerce.” Bass believes her legal 
background also helps her as an IG 
because it has taught her to think 
logically and write precisely. 


She has not, however, had speci- 
fic experience in auditing, but she 
does not perceive this to be a 
serious drawback. She says she 
has a “very good auditing staff,” 
and has found that “auditing is not 
something so arcane in its nature 
that the kinds of problems it ad- 
dresses don’t occur to a non- 
auditor.” Also, Bass studied ac- 
counting both at law school and 
later at the Harvard University 
Institute for Educational Manage- 
ment. 

Through no initiative of her own, 
the White House contacted Bass to 
ask if she would be interested in 
being considered for an IG posi- 
tion. She assumes that they were 
motivated by three facts: “I’m a 
woman, | was General Counsel and 
Inspector General at a large institu- 
tion, and I’m good.” She also as- 
sumes that “if someone sought to 
assemble a list of good women— 
as they did—my name would come 
up.” The position fit her own sense 
of morality, her own abilities, and 
offered a tremendous challenge— 
so she accepted. 

“Although one never knows what 
the future will bring,” at age 44, 
Bass hopes to remain as Com- 
merce’s IG at least until the pro- 
gram is well established. She con- 
siders the position to be extremely 
important and, consequently, 
wants to stay. 
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Paul Boucher 
Small Business 
Administration 


“More evolutionary than revolu- 
tionary” is the way Paul Boucher 
describes how his IG responsibil- 
ities at the Small Business Admin- 
istration fit into his employment 
pattern of the past 15 years. 
According to Boucher, in the midst 
of serious problems and scandals 
surrounding SBA’s business devel- 
opment program, the SBA Admin- 
istrator asked President Carter for 
help in selecting a person for the 
IG job. 

The Administrator didn’t want a 
“supercop”; he wanted “someone 
who can look beyond that— beyond 
just saying there’s something 
wrong. The IG must also say, 
‘here’s how it happened and here’s 
how to avoid it in the future.’” 

“Totally out of the blue,” then 
Deputy Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti approached Boucher, who 
had been working at the Depart- 
ment of Justice since 1972, and 
asked if he’d be interested in 
having his name submitted to the 
White House along with others for 
consideration as IG of SBA. After 
quickly reviewing the IG legislation 
and talking to professional ac- 
quaintances who had worked in 
other nonstatutory IG offices, 
Boucher agreed. 

He felt that the IG position at 
SBA “appeared to be a natural 
progression of what my inclina- 
tions were of what I'd like to do ... 
| viewed it as a new challenge; a 
new opportunity to make meaning- 
ful contributions to SBA programs 
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and operations.” Boucher felt pri- 
vileged to be considered. He de- 
scribes his reaction as “pleased 
that Deputy Attorney General Ci- 
viletti and Attorney General Bell 
wished to recommend me to the 
President.” 

During his 15 years of service 
with the Federal Government, 
Boucher gained considerable ex- 
perience in all facets of investiga- 
tive and prosecutive functions cov- 
ering a wide range of Federal 
criminal statutes. After receiving 
his B.S. degree from Merrimack 
College in 1963, Boucher was on 
active duty in the U.S. Army until 
January 1964. His civilian service 
then began as a Special Agent with 
Naval Intelligence, now the U.S. 
Naval Investigative Service, and 
until 1970, he engaged in a wide 
range of criminal and counter- 
intelligence investigations and op- 
erations. 


After receiving his law degree 
from Suffolk University Law School 
in 1969 and being admitted to the 
Massachusetts State Bar in early 
1970, Boucher transferred to the 
Naval Investigative Service Head- 
quarters in Alexandria, Virginia, to 
become that agency’s staff legal 
advisor. In that capacity, he pro- 
vided legal guidance to the Ser- 
vice’s worldwide investigative staff 
and served as the counselor to the 
Director of the Naval Investigative 
Service. 


From May 1972 to July 1979, 
Boucher was on the staff of the 
Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice first as a trial 
attorney and later (June 1975) as 
the Deputy Chief of the General 
Crimes Section. 

In providing evidence of his 
qualifications during his confirma- 
tion hearings before the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Boucher noted, “In recog- 
nition of the fact that the tradi- 
tional prosecutive functions, stand- 
ing alone, cannot and have not 
brought about a reduction in cer- 
tain crimes, the role of the General 
Crimes Section has been expanded 


in a significant manner as a result 
of its active involvement in the 
initiation and implementation of 
various crime prevention and deter- 
rent programs.” Similarly, in SBA 
Boucher sees his biggest challenge 
as assisting in management and 
leadership and trying to effect 
long-term improvement in the man- 
agement of SBA’s programs. 

While at Justice, Boucher distin- 
guished himself when he was re- 
quested by two Attorneys General 
to direct the efforts of attorneys 
assigned to investigate violations 
of Federal laws by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, National Se- 
curity Agency, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and other U.S. intel- 
ligence and law enforcement or- 
ganizations. His experience in or- 
ganizing, managing, and directing 
the efforts of these significant task 
forces as well as his supervisory 
responsibilities as Section Chief 
gave him what he believes to be a 
solid background for his “basically 
management role” as SBA’s IG. 

At age 37, the youngest of the 
Inspectors General, Boucher will 
“have to let the future take care of 
itself.” He considers himself a 
career Government employee “ser- 
ving on a presidential appointment, 
but not serving as a_ political 
appointee,” and he plans to con- 
tinue his career of Government ser- 
vice. He has set no fixed term as to 
his stay at SBA, enjoys the chal- 
lenges and responsibilities which 
go with being the Inspector Gen- 
eral, and plans to remain there “in 
order to accomplish what I'd like to 
accomplish.” Where would Bouch- 
er like to go after SBA? “I don’t 
have any set plans as to where | go 
from here,” he says. For the pre- 
sent, however, he likes “being 
independent and assisting the Ad- 
ministrator of SBA to make a 
meaningful contribution to and 
changes in SBA.” 
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June Brown 
Department of Interior 


June Gibbs Brown believes that 
almost everything in Government 
operates on a system; therefore, 
understanding these systems is 
essential to fulfilling the very basic 
purpose and intent of the Inspector 
General Act. 

Brown’s business history and 
governmental service have provided 
her with the strengths and exper- 
ience needed for each of the areas 
of expertise the law spelled out for 
the Inspectors General: “account- 
ing, auditing, financial analysis, 
law, management analysis, public 
administration or investigations.” 
In private industry she was assistant 
comptroller of an_ international 
company, staff accountant for a 
public accounting firm, and college 
accounting instructor. Her Govern- 
ment service includes accounting, 
auditing, and systems develop- 
ment. From 1972 to 1975, she es- 
tablished and headed internal audit 
operations at the Navy Finance 
Center in Cleveland. For the next 
year she was Chief of Financial 
Systems Design, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of Inter- 
ior in Denver. Before becoming 
Interior's Inspector General, Brown 
spent 3 years at the Department’s 
Bureau of Reclamation in Denver, 
where she directed the designing, 
programming, documenting, and 
implementing of a new integrated 
pay personnel system to be used by 
several Government agencies. 

Brown received her Juris Doctor 
degree from the University of 
Denver School of Law where she 


majored in natural resources. She 
also holds a master’s in business 
administration and a_ bachelor’s 
degree in business administration 
from Cleveland State University, 
where she graduated summa cum 
laude. While pursuing her educa- 
tion, she received the University’s 
highest honor, the President’s 
Award, and the Raulston Award, 
given to the outstanding senior 
from the Colleges of Business and 
Economics, as well as a graduate 
teaching fellowship. She is a CPA, 
a member of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants and 
is serving her third year on the 
Association of Government Ac- 
countants’ National Executive 
Committee and the National Ethics 
Board. Brown received her three 
degrees by attending college, grad- 
uate, and law school at night over 
the course of 10 years, while at the 
same time raising her family and 
working full-time. 

Interiors IG believes her ac- 
counting and systems design ex- 
perience together with her legal 
training are useful in successfully 
executing the inspector General re- 
sponsibilities. Being an employee 
of the Department of Interior, she 
discussed the prospects and ex- 
pectation of the position with 
Secretary Cecil Andrus and her 
congressional representatives from 
Colorado and was encouraged to 
apply for the position. An enthus- 
iastic supporter of the IG legis- 
lation, Brown had also prepared 
legislative comments on the draft 
bill for the Association of Govern- 
ment Accountants. 

At 46, Brown believes she has 
many more years to contribute: 
“I’m still trying to meet my potent- 
ial.” After she has met the de- 
mands of this job, she expects to 
look for another opportunity full of 
challenge. She acknowledges, “A 
lot of it is up to me and my ability 
to perform. Since | intend to 
perform, | assume I'll have other 
options.” 


Marjorie Knowles 
Department of Labor 


The feminist perspective of Mar- 
jorie Fine Knowles causes her to 
have “a good deal of skepticism 
about institutions’ goals and mo- 
tives” and “a different understand- 
ing of the way society is struc- 
tured.” In most places where she 
has been, women were a clear 
minority. 

Prior to her appointment as 
Inspector General at the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Knowles had served 
1% years as the Assistant General 
Counsel for the Inspector General 
Division at HEW. During that time, 
she was also involved in discus- 
sions of the recruitment of IGs. 
When the call came from the White 
House asking if she would be 
interested in an 1IG_ position, 
Knowles says, “I was pleased, but 
| Knew it would be an enormous 
challenge and a lot of hard work.” 

Knowles, who is 40 years old, 
was educated at Smith College. 
She graduated in 1960 magna cum 
laude and earned membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa. She then attended 
Radcliffe College Graduate School 
for 2 years as a candidate for a 
Ph.D. in government, and after 
transferring to Harvard’s Law 
School, received her LL.B. cum 
laude in 1965. 

Knowles clerked for a District 
Judge in the Southern District of 
New York and served as a U.S. 
Attorney in the Civil Division for 
the Southern District of New York. 
She left the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
after less than a year to be an 
Assistant District Attorney for New 
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York County. Although she had 
wanted to work in the Criminal 
Division as an Assistant U.S. 
Attorney, “only men were allowed 
to work there.” 

From 1970 to 1972, Knowles was 
the Executive Director of Joint 
Foundation Support, Inc. in New 
York City. This organization pro- 
vided professional and administra- 
tive staff for five foundations that 
focused primarily on projects de- 
signed to foster equality of oppor- 
tunity for rural and urban poor 
people. Before her appointment as 
IG, Knowles was a tenured pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 
Alabama Law School. From 1976 to 
1977, she was also an American 
Council on Education Fellow in 
Academic Administration. 


In addition to Knowles’ work 
experiences, her participation in 
community and public service acti- 
vities also enhanced her qualifica- 
tions. For example, she sits on the 
Board of Directors of the Ms. 
Foundation for Women and former- 
ly served on the Advisory Board of 
the National Women’s Political 
Caucus. She has also served as 
Chair of the Advisory Board of the 
Women’s Rights Project of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Knowles, like each of the six 
other Inspectors General _inter- 
viewed, does not believe she would 
leave her position because of a 
change in administration. She will 
leave “only because of a change in 
what | can contribute.” 

Her personal predilections are 
against long-term career planning. 
Three years ago, she explains, 
statutory IG positions did not 
exist. If at that time she had 
planned what she wanted to be 
doing 3 years from then, she 
points out she would not now be 
the IG at Labor. “So | don’t do this 
kind of thinking. Life is too unpre- 
dictable.” 
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Kurt Muellenberg 
General Services 
Administration 


Under the circumstances, Kurt 
Muellenberg decided saying “no” 
to the President would be very 
difficult. 

When asked to become Inspector 
General at GSA, Muellenberg had 
been Chief of the Organized Crime 


and Racketeering Section of the 
Department of Justice’s Criminal 
Division; he was quite happy there. 
“All | knew about GSA and its 
scandals. was what | read in the 
newspaper.” 

The President had asked Attorney 
General Bell to give him a list of 
candidates for IG of GSA. Bell 
asked Muellenberg if he’d be inter- 
ested in the job. In reading the IG 
Act, Muellenberg discovered that 
the IG’s responsibilities go beyond 
investigations and inspections; he 
sensed a requirement for special 
management expertise. Although 
not trained as a manager “in the 
sense of going to the Kennedy 
School of Government,” he is “not 
altogether clear that management 
by common sense isn’t just as 
good as management by objec- 
tives.” Bell and OMB _ Director 
James Mcintyre told him they 
thought his organized crime pro- 
gram was very well managed, and 
that was a sufficient testimonial to 
his management capabilities. 


After his initial surprise at being 
considered for the job, Muellenberg 
had mixed feelings at leaving the 
Department where he had worked 
for 14 years and which he highly 
regarded. Nonetheless, he was 


confident that he could make a real 
contribution at GSA and decided to 
take on the new responsibilities 
because “it’s terribly gratifying for 
a Federal career employee to be 
asked by the President to take a 
presidential appointment.” 

Muellenberg’s background— 
mainly in investigation and pro- 
secution—made him a good IG 
candidate for a GSA beset with 
numerous allegations of scandals. 
Born in Germany in 1932, Muellen- 
berg arrived in the United States in 
1952. For the next 4 years he was 
on active duty in the U.S. Air 
Force. After receiving a Bachelor of 
Arts degree (1958) and an LL.B. 
(1961) from the University of Mary- 
land, he worked as a trial attorney 
at the Department of Agriculture 
for 4 years. In November 1965, he 
became a trial attorney at the 
Department of Justice in the Crimi- 
nal Division’s Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section. In 1968 and 
for much of 1969, he served in 
Detroit as Deputy Attorney in 
Charge of the Department’s Or- 
ganized Crime Strike Force and in 
Cleveland as Attorney in Charge of 
the Strike Force. In September 
1970, Muellenberg returned to 
Washington where he served for 9 
years as Deputy Chief and then 
Chief of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section. In 1976 he 
acted briefly (10 months) as Chief 
of the Criminal Division’s Narcotic 
and Dangerous Drug Section. 

For all his experience, however, 
Muellenberg is finding that it is not 
an easy task to meld into a team 
organizational structures such as 
audit and investigative staffs that 
had previously worked separately. 
“?’m not sure you could hold a job 
like this for more than 4 or 5 years 
and still be effective . . . You’d be 
so burned out, you’d be better off 
to leave.” After his first few 
months, however, Muellenberg has 
no plans to leave. 
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Frank Sato 
Department of 
Transportation 


After initial interviews at several 
departments, Frank Sato told the 
White House he was not interested 
in becoming an Inspector General. 
He had been with the Department 
of Defense audit organization for 
almost 25 years, where he had 
served as the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Defense (Audit) and 
the Director of the Defense Audit 
Service. In that capacity he had a 
greater responsibility than some of 
the IG jobs for which the White 
House was considering him. 

What changed his mind? “Vice 
President Mondale called me to 
convey the President’s request that 
| take the position and help him 
restore the credibility and public 
confidence in the business of gov- 
ernment. This he considered one of 
his top priorities, and | then ac- 
cepted the challenge the job of- 
fered.” 

Of the various departments and 
agencies the White House asked 
him to consider, Sato chose the 
Department of Transportation. His 
experience in auditing, as opposed 
to investigating, makes him “right 
for this job because we haven’t had 
the experience of fraud cases in 
this Department. Because 90 per- 
cent of the work in an IG organiza- 
tion is audit work, and a predomi- 
nance of the staff is auditors, my 
extensive background in audit gives 
me a leg up on this kind of work.” 

Several people had submitted 
Sato’s name to the White House 
for IG consideration, including the 
American Institute of Certified Pub- 
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lic Accountants. (He is a member 
of the Institute and is active on a 
variety of committees.) Sato is 
National President of the Associa- 
tion of Government Accountants 
and serves on the President’s Exe- 
cutive Group to Combat Fraud and 
Waste in Government. 

Born in the State of Washington 
51 years ago, he received a B.A. 
degree in business administration 
with a major in accounting from 
the University of Washington. He 
became a Certified Public Accoun- 
tant in California, where he under- 
took graduate studies in engineer- 
ing and management at the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles. 

In 1955, after spending several 
months with a CPA firm in Tacoma, 
Washington, Sato worked with the 
U.S. Air Force Audit Agency in 
Washington, California, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. (a position he held for 
almost 11 years). In 1965, he trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, where he worked for 14 
years in positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility: Director for Special 
Activity Audits (1965-1969), Direc- 
tor for Audit Operations (1969- 
1971), Director of Defense Agen- 
cies Audits (1971-1973), Deputy 
Comptroller for Audit Operations 
(1973-1974), Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense/Audit (1974- 
1979), and Director of Defense 
Audit Service (1977-1979). 

Sato plans to stay at the De- 
partment of Transportation “until 
such time as the office is set up 
and running . . . When I’m through 
here and gone, the best compli- 
ment would be that I’ve set up a 
real professional outfit to carry out 
the task.” 

As a matter of general principle, 
“staying in this job 4 or 5 years is 
enough.” Had Sato not taken the 
IG job, he would have retired in 5 
years. Like the other IGs, he does 
not plan to resign if the adminis- 
tration should change. “In my 
judgment, right or wrong, waste 
and fraud and mismanagement 
aren’t Republican or Democrat. 
They don’t revolve around political 
affiliation. | see no problems with a 
change in Secretary.” 


Eldon Taylor 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 


Eldon (Ed) Taylor is the only 
Inspector General who does not 
have a background in auditing, 
law, or investigations. In fact, his 
public administration experience 
caused him some difficulty in his 
confirmation hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. The IG Act, however, 
specifically included public admin- 
istration as one of the fields of 
“demonstrated ability” for IGs. 
Ultimately, the Senate voted unani- 
mously to confirm him. 

As agency missions and pro- 
grams differ, so should the back- 
ground of their IGs, according to 
Taylor. What NASA needs in an IG, 
he believes, is an ability to build an 
organization that can perform au- 
dits useful to program management 
in a scientific and technological 
environment. Taylor's experience 
appears well matched to these 
needs. 

Taylor has devoted his entire 
adult life to the study and practice 
of public administration at the 
Federal level. He entered the Fed- 
eral service at the age of 19 as an 
accounting clerk with the Office of 
Naval Research. In the decade that 
followed, he completed a tour of 
active duty with the U.S Air Force 
and served in several accounting 
and budgeting positions as a 
civilian with the Navy Department. 
While working for the Government, 
Taylor pursued his academic study 
of public administration. He re- 
ceived both his B.S. degree and his 
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M.A. degree in public administra- 
tion from American University. 

From 1960 to 1970, Taylor worked 
for NASA, where he held several 
managerial and budget positions. 
For 8 years he was Director of 
Program Review and Resources 
Management in the Office of Space 
Science and Applications. During 
this period, he participated in the 
planning and budgeting of all early 
unmanned space and launch vehi- 
cle programs. 

In 1970, Taylor was detailed to 
the Office of Management and 
Budget to help establish the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
(EPA). He later became EPA’s first 
Deputy Assistant Administrator for 
Resources Management. In 1973, 
Taylor transferred to the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), where 
he was Deputy Assistant Director 
and then Assistant Director for 
Administration. 

When Taylor learned that career 
civil servants were eligible for IG 
positions, he asked that his name 
be included. He expressed a pre- 
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ference for NASA, since he had 
spent most of his professional life 
in the science and technology 
field. Although he enjoyed his 
position at NSF, Taylor believed 
that the opportunity to be nomi- 
nated by the President to establish 
the first Inspector General organi- 
zation at NASA was something 
he’d been striving for as a public 
administrator. “It was that unique, 
creative aspect that tipped the 
scales and encouraged me to 
compete.” 

Taylor feels a special responsi- 
bility to his profession to perform 
his job well, to pave the way for 
future public administrators. He 
believes that an individual with 
strong managerial ability and broad 
experience in public administration 
can succeed as an IG and that he 
or she can develop sufficient exper- 
tise in the audit and investigations 
field to deal effectively with the ex- 
perts carrying out these tasks. 

What does 50 year old Taylor 
have in mind for the future? 


“Although no one iasts in this job 


indefinitely,” he answered, “I don’t 
have any plans to leave. | may even 
stay beyond the voluntary retire- 
ment age.” 


Conclusion 


What lies ahead for the Inspec- 
tors General? The next couple of 
years will be crucial for them to 
demonstrate the administration’s 
“concerted effort to root out fraud, 
abuse, and waste in all Government 
programs.” At this point, the new 
IGs have not been in office long 
enough nor been given sufficient 
resources to accomplish much 
more than the organizational and 
staffing changes which they proud- 
ly described. Nonetheless, the ulti- 
mate test of the Office of the 
Inspector General in each depart- 
ment/agency will be based on the 
concepts developed and policies 
implemented by the first people in 
these positions. Undoubtedly, the 
successes they have in executing 
their responsibilities will be the 
subject of future GAO work. 





' Public Law 94-905. 

2 Public Law 95-91. 

3 Public Law 95-452. 

* GAO Order 1130.1, ‘Handling Informa- 
tion Indicating Violations of Federal 
Criminal Law and Potential Fraud or Abuse 
in Agency Programs,”’ issued June 1, 1979. 
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Gil Bowers 


Mr. Bowers, currently Project Planning and 
Appraisal Coordinator for the San 
Francisco regional office, joined GAO in 
1965. Prior to his current assignment, he 
was a member of the PPMA task force and 
Career Development Officer in the San 
Francisco regional office. He is a lecturer in 
business communications at San Jose 
State University, a member of the American 
Society for Public Administration, the 
California Commonwealth Club, and the 
Association of Government Accountants. 
He holds an MBA degree (Beta Gamma 
Sigma) from San Jose State University 
(1973) and is a CPA in California (1971). 


Project Planning: Its 
Impact on a Regional 


Office 


What can a GAO regional office 
do to enhance productivity and 
staff development while developing 
a framework for implementing the 
merit pay provisions of the Civil 
Service Reform Act and GAO per- 
sonnel legislation? One approach 
to this question is to take a close 
look at the effectiveness of project 
planning and appraisal within the 
region and provide staff support to 
teams as they perform these func- 
tions. 

With the publication of the GAO 
Guide to Project Planning and 
Management (PPMA) in January of 
1979, the San Francisco regional 
manager attempted to provide as- 
sistance to regional teams imple- 
menting PPMA. This was done not 
only to have the assignment plan- 
ning process promote regional pro- 
ductivity, but also to accomplish 
certain regional staff development 
goals. These goals included im- 
proved on-the-job traivting, more 
meaningful work responsibility for 
assigned staff, meeting specific 
development needs of assigned 
staff, and improved planning for 
performance appraisal and feed- 
back. 

This support was provided by 
designating a regional project plan- 
ning and appraisal coordinator to 

e develop, collaboratively with 
teams and regional manage- 
ment, expectations for as- 
signment plans and_ aid 
teams in developing plans 
meeting these expectations, 
conduct planning  confer- 
ence with regional manage- 
ment and two or three parti- 
cipating project teams to 
provide cross fertilization of 
ideas and to maximize learn- 
ing for all assignments of 75 
staff days or more, 


conduct a project appraisal 
conference for each assign- 
ment of 75 days or more to 
discuss with regional man- 
agement lessons learned and 
possible future preventative 
measures, and 


e develop a_ results-oriented 
performance appraisal ap- 
proach (to supplement the 
existing behavioral appraisal 
system) using the expecta- 
tions-setting requirements 
of PPMA as the standard. 

This community development 
project obviously needed strong 
management support from the re- 
gional manager, his assistants in 
regional management, and teams. 
The effort was included in the 
SFRO staff day budget, and as 
project planning and appraisal co- 
ordinator, | charged about 70 per- 
cent of my time to the project 
during 1979. 


The Past: SFRO 
Assignment Planning 
1975 through 1978 


A formal project planning system 
was implemented in the San Fran- 
cisco regional office in the fall of 
1975. This system, under the audit 
manager and project manager ap- 
proaches, emphasized project plan- 
ning with a management by objec- 
tives (MBO) orientation and seg- 
menting work by location, process, 
or agency. Segmentation by issues, 
task analysis, and setting perfor- 
mance expectations and measures 
(as presented in PPMA) were not a 
normal part of this system. 

Management advocated an audit 
program approach only to the 
extent of addressing the “whats.” 
However, some staff continued 
past practices of writing detailed 
audit programs covering the “how” 
of assignment execution. These 
programs were often written by 
remote Washington or field super- 
visors and allowed the person re- 
sponsible for the work little role in 
planning the details of that work. 
Budgets were usually established 
for SFRO projects based on the 
Form 100 budget rather than on a 
detailed task analysis. 

SFRO completed 112 assign- 
ments under this planning ap- 
proach during 1977. These included 
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Surveys, assists, and single region 
and lead region reviews managed 
under the audit manager and pro- 
ject manager approaches. Eighty- 
seven of these assignments had 
formal assignment plans; the other 
25 assignments had no _ formal 
assignment plan because they were 
assignments of 75 staff days or 
less. Only 15 percent, or 13 of 
these 87 jobs, were finished on 
time. The average overrun for the 
74 late assignments was about 6 
weeks. None of the 10 lead region 
assignments were finished on 
schedule, and the average overrun 
for these 10 assignments was 
about 10 weeks. 

During 1978 the office was mov- 
ing to the teams approach. Roles 
were being defined for teams, 
division and regional management. 
As a result, some assignments did 
not go through regionally con- 
ducted planning conferences and 
some projects did not have a 
formal plan. 

In December of 1978 there were 
26 active SFRO team-led assign- 
ments. Six of these assignments 
had a formal written assignment 
plan to provide a basis for compari- 
son of actual results to plan. In 
December of 1978 none of these 
six jobs were meeting plan; the 
average delinquency was 8 calen- 
dar months and the average over- 
run of original budgeted staff days 
was 94 percent. 

This data should be considered 
in light of the major organizational 
changes being implemented in 
GAO during this time. Data on 
GAO-wide performance developed 
by the Office of Program Planning 
showed that the SFRO statistics 
are comparable to GAO-wide per- 
formance during this time. 


The Present: SFRO 
Assigument Planning 
in 1979 


In January 1979 the previous 
MBO approach was expanded, us- 
ing PPMA techniques, to include 
segmentation of assignments by 
issues, task analysis for each job 
segment, plus performance expec- 
tations and performance standards 
for each staff member assigned. In 
collaboration with SFRO teams 
and regional management, | devel- 
oped and applied the following set 
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of expectations for assignment 
plans: 


e Final target dates, for which 
team staff estimate a 0.75 
probability of meeting. 
Issues, customer, timing, 
cost and communication 
method established. 
Results-oriented job seg- 
ments for each staff mem- 
ber. 


Expectations in terms of 
results, staff development 
needs and performance stan- 
dards for each assigned 
staff member. 


Specific budgetary control 
mechanisms for tracking and 
variance analysis. 
Performance criteria suffic- 
ient to assess job and staff 
performance during the eval- 
uation phase. 
| assisted SFRO teams in devel- 
oping plans that met these expec- 
tations and conducted a planning 
conference for each assignment of 
75 days or more. In these con- 
ferences, the plan was critiqued by 
regional management and team 
directors (whenever possible), 
based on these expectations. | also 
assisted teams with any retargeting 
or replanning necessary during the 
implementation phase, and during 
the evaluation phase conducted a 
project appraisal conference com- 
paring actual results to the plan 
and identifying lessons learned. 


Project Accomplishments 


Results from this approach are 
quite promising in terms of SFRO 
productivity. During 1979, planning 
conferences were held for 52 as- 
signments. Project appraisal con- 
ferences were held for 17 of these 
completed assignments. SFRO fur- 
nished the team leader for 7 of 
these and a subteam leader for the 
other 10. The appraisal conferences 
have shown that the quality of 
work has been high. Issues identi- 
fied during the scoping phase 
were addressed and either proven 
or disproven. Grade complexity 
levels for the senior person on the 
jobs ranged from GS-13 through 
GS-15. 

Twelve of these 17 assignments, 
70 percent, were finished by the 
date originally planned. The follow- 


ing schedule compares the number 
of calendar months actually needed 
to complete assignments during 
1976, 1977, and 1979, and shows 
the percentage of assignments that 
met their targets in each of the 
3 years (1978 data are omitted 
because the transition to teams 
makes it not representative of 
normal operations for comparison 
purposes). 





Productivity Trends 
Calendar months 
1976 1977 1979 
Assists/subteam 6.1 48 5.0 
leader 
Lead region/team 
leader (single 
region) 
Percent ofplanned N/A 
final targets 
achieved 
(timeliness) 








49 58 5.1 


15% 70% 











This data shows great improvement 
in SFRO’s ability to meet planned 
final targets—a very important con- 
sideration. The slight reduction in 
1979 calendar months to complete 
assignments also indicates that 
this improved timeliness is a func- 
tion of something other than in- 
flated planning estimates. 


This improved timeliness is ap- 
parently due to careful task analy- 
sis, including a sound estimate for 
unknowns. This estimate for un- 
knowns represents an_ element 
which had apparently been present 
on nearly all our assignments, but 
not adequately considered in pre- 
vious planning estimates. The re- 
duction in calendar months to 
complete assignments is—accord- 
ing to supervisory team staff from 
the 17 completed assignments— 
attributable primarily to the elimi- 
nation of time-consuming work not 
essential to issue development. 
None of the supervisors from the 
17 assignments stated that they 
had worked faster or longer hours 
than on previous assignments. 
Eleven of the 17 supervisors did 
say, however, that early establish- 
ment of assignment issues and 
segmenting responsibility by is- 
sues had served to focus team 
efforts on results or outputs earlier 
in the assignment, and thereby 
reduced work steps not essential 
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to developing the issues as re- 
ported. 

It is true that between 1977 and 
1979 two major changes occurred 
in SFRO—teams and improved 
project planning—and that some of 
the improved productivity is attri- 
butable to teams. It is important to 
recognize, however, that the 1976 
and 1977 data reflect all assign- 
ments completed during those 
years, whereas the 1979 data ex- 
clude assignments initially esti- 
mated at 75 staff days or less. 
Similar exclusion of short duration 
assignments from 1976 and 1977 
data would increase the average 
calendar time shown for these 
years. Thus, the real productivity 
gain in 1979 is greater than the 
gain reflected in the schedule. The 
1979 data also reflect the PPMA 
learning curve. Staff members, 
without exception, stated that the 
PPMA planning process is quicker 
and more efficient the second time 
used, as they become more famil- 
iar with the techniques. 


Staff Development 


Accomplishments 


Perhaps the greatest benefit from 
the planning process has been in 
terms of staff development. Project 
appraisal summaries for the 17 
completed assignments have con- 
sistently shown that 


® segmentation by issues has 
provided more meaningful, 
results-oriented work for 
teams staff, 


staff responsibilities, set out 
at the beginning of a job in 
terms of expectations, with 
associated performance mea- 
sures, have been very impor- 
tant motivators and useful at 
appraisal time, and 

task analysis, including task 
flow and task phasing tem- 
pered with an estimate for 
unknowns, has provided 
confidence that calendar and 
Staff day targets can be 
achieved. 


In addition, the Civil Service 
Reform Act and GAO’s personnel 
legislation require that agencies 
develop a performance appraisal 
system on which to base merit pay 
decisions. This legislation calls for 
the appraisal to be based on per- 
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formance expectations and mea- 
sures agreed to by supervisor and 
subordinate near the beginning of 
the appraisal period. Segmentation 
by issues serves as the basis for 
establishing staff performance ex- 
pectations, and good task analysis 
provides reliable measures of per- 
formance in terms of time, quan- 
tity, and quality. Thus, project 
planning provides a regional office 
framework for the future implemen- 
tation of the performance appraisal 
and merit pay provisions of these 
two acts. 


Project Appraisals — 
Lessons Learned 


Prior to each project appraisal 
conference, | assisted each partici- 
pating team in comparing actual 
job results with the results ex- 
pected in the assignment plan; 
analyzing significant variances that 
occurred; and listing lessons 
learned from the assignment. Dur- 
ing the appraisal conference, in a 
supportive setting, the assignment 
appraisal was discussed with the 
entire team, the regional manager, 
and the responsible assistant re- 
gional manager. This process has 
brought out a number of important 
considerations which will aid future 
assignment planning in SFRO. 
Some of the more frequently men- 
tioned lessons learned follow: 


e Scoping work should be 
performed in more than one 
geographic area to assure 
the validity of issues across 
the board. This is especially 
necessary for programs for 
which State and local gov- 
ernments have a role in de- 
termining how programs are 
administered, and less nec- 
essary when programs and 
activities operate under uni- 
form management or regula- 
tions at all locations. 


Subteam leaders should be 
on the assignment at least 2 
weeks prior to the team 
planning conference if they 
are to have meaningful input 
into the assignment plan. 
The job staffing system has 
often worked such that sub- 
team leaders spend their 
first days on an assignment 
in a planning conference at 
a time when they have little 


knowledge of the job and 
can make only limited con- 
tributions. They are saddled, 
however, with agreements 
reached at this conference. 
Calendar and staff day time 
that should be budgeted for 
unknowns in the planning 
process varies depending on 
the adequacy of scoping 
(i.e., firmness of assignment 
issues), the thoroughness 
of task analysis, the number 
of GAO and external organi- 
zational units involved in the 
assignment, and the calen- 
dar duration of the assign- 
ment. Actual time for un- 
knowns has ranged from 10 
to 25 percent of total budget 
and no assignments have 
been free of unknowns. 


Detailed work programs 
(either audit programs or 
task analysis) developed by 
someone other than the staff 
doing the work usually prove 
inadequate. This occurs be- 
cause the programs either 
do not fit local conditions 
and circumstances or the 
staff is not motivated or 
knowledgeable enough to 
fulfill them. 


Report outlines consistent 
with the issue segmentation 
approach are a must by the 
end of the planning phase. 
This allows each staff mem- 
ber to know the format of 
the expected output from 
his or her segment. It pro- 
vides a results focus to each 
staff member's work. 
Lessons learned are being com- 
piled and kept on file in SFRO and 
the Field Operations Division to 
further aid team directors, leaders, 
members, and resource managers 
in more effectively planning and 
managing our assignments. 


The Future: SFRO 
Assignment Planning 
in 1980 


Will regional management in 
SFRO continue its support for as- 
signment planning through 1980? 
The regional manager assures me 
that it will. About 20 percent of 
SFRO team staff have yet to go 
through a planning conference and 
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there is still much to be learned 
about assignment planning in a 
GAO teams environment, especial- 
ly with regard to large, complex, 
multiregion, lengthy assignments. 
In addition, merit pay looms on the 
horizon, and good project planning 
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is a prerequisite for the effective 
administration of pay based on 
merit in a project oriented organi- 
zation. The need for on-the-job 
training, meaningful work for as- 
signed staff, meeting staff devel- 
opment needs, and planning for 


performance appraisals will also 
continue. 

A satisfying year, 1979, but there 
is much more to be done in the 
area of better planning and apprais- 
ing our projects. 





Todd D. Weiss 


Mr. Weiss is a supervisory management 
analyst in the Community and Economic 
Development Division. He joined GAO in 
Washington, D.C. in 1972. He has anM.B.A. 
from George Mason University and a B.S. in 
business administration from Point Park 
College in Pittsburgh. 


Food, Agriculture, and 
Nutrition Inventory: 
A New Dictionary 


on Food 


Do you need information on 
what the Department of Energy is 
doing on agricultural research in- 
formation or on some other Federal 
food, agriculture or nutrition pro- 
gram? Well, up until a few months 
ago you could have spent weeks 
making phone calls and doing 
research trying to find out which 
Federal agency handled which pro- 
grams and what those programs 
did. But now, through the Food, 
Agriculture, and Nutrition Inventory 
(FANI), you can get the information 
in a few minutes. 


The CED food staff, with the 
cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) and Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB), 
designed and developed FANI at 
the request of the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, Rural Development, 
and Related Agencies, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The com- 
mittee asked GAO to develop this 
inventory to gain a better grasp of 
the massive amounts of informa- 
tion which exist in this policy area. 

The committee, from its stand- 
point of funding Government activ- 
ities, was concerned about several 
issues. One was the real dollar 
constraints in appropriating funds. 
Since there is a limit on available 
dollars, it seemed logical to strive 
for the most efficient division of 
the dollars among the most bene- 
ficial activities. Second, increasing 
inflation and a dollar squeeze was 
making the division of dollars 
even more difficult. Third, growing 
public concern over the effective- 
ness and productivity of Govern- 
ment focused attention on Govern- 
ment spending. And, finally, there 
seemed to be a glaring lack of a 
rational baseline to work from in 
appropriating funds. Appropria- 
tions were generally made in a 
ratchet-like fashion based on prior 
year spending. 

There was no comprehensive list 
of Government activities or pro- 


grams from which to pare or 
compare. If the Department of 
Energy and the Department of 
Agriculture were running concur- 
rent programs with identical mis- 
sions, there was no way to find out 
easily unless it was common know- 
ledge. With these issues in mind, 
and hoping to begin to resolve the 
problems of increasing complexity 
and unmanageable amounts of 
information, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee asked us to de- 
sign and build a prototype inven- 
tory of Federal programs involved 
in food, nutrition, and agriculture. 
The result of this request was the 
Food, Agriculture, and Nutrition 
Inventory (FANI). 


Designing FANI 


FANI can best be compared to 
the card catalog in a library. The 
books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., in any subject area can be 
located by using the card catalog. 
In this same way, the different pro- 
grams in the food area can be 
found by using FANI. 

One of the specifics of the 
committee request was that the in- 
ventory be designed to be easily 
used and quickly accessible. To do 
this we spent the summer of 1978 
designing a classification matrix 
by which any program could be 
described. After much deliberation 
with FGMS, USDA, OMB-Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Project, and 
committee staff, a four-dimensional 
matrix was agreed on. The matrix 
categorized programs according to 
four broad characteristics—(1) food 
system sector (supply of intermed- 
iate inputs, production, marketing 
and distribution, and consump- 
tion), (2) function, (3) intended 
users, and (4) geographic scope. A 
user of the inventory could then, 
for example, ask for all programs 
involved in regulating (function) 
the production of beef (sector) for 
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the elderly (intended users) and on is much more flexible than most allows for a program to be classi- 
international basis (geographic other methods. For example, the fied in only one way—by a single 
scope). This classification method OMB budget sub-function method function. 
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Collecting the Data 


The next step was to create a 
questionnaire or data collection 
instrument to collect all of the 
required program information. 
Since we had to depend on the 
agencies’ program officials to com- 
plete the collection form, it had to 
be easy to understand yet complex 
enough to capture much detailed 
information. 

During January and February of 
1979, we gave instructional brief- 
ings to all of the involved depart- 
ments and agencies and received 
completed questionnaires on 359 
different programs from 28 differ- 
ent agencies and departments. As 
the questionnaires came in they 
were edited for accuracy and key- 
punched. By March 30, 1979, all of 
the data was punched and entered 
on the USDA computer system and 
ready to be accessed by the 
committee. 


Selling FANI 


The inventory was now ready to 
be used. But, how do we publicize 
it? How do we let people know it’s 
available, easy to use, and full of 
useful information? As with any 
information, if no one uses it, it’s 
useless. To avoid this happening, 
we prepared a briefing package 
explaining the purposes, uses, and 
ease of accessibility of the inven- 
tory. The briefing included exam- 
ples of a few of the “surprises” 
discovered after we had analyzed 
the data in FANI. For example, the 
inventory contained information on 
(1) 19 different programs from 4 
agencies involved in nutrition re- 
search and development and (2) 21 
programs in 5 agencies dealing 
with the production or consump- 
tion of fish. On September 11, 
1979, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, we presented 
this briefing at the Secretary’s staff 
meeting with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral attending. This briefing was 
one of our biggest successes in 
convincing executive branch man- 
agers that FANI was useful to 
them. Because of our marketing 
efforts, the inventory was in fact 
used by OMB, various agencies 
within USDA, and GAO to prepare 
budgets and plan programs. Most 
recently it has been used by the 
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White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services. We were 
invited to participate in the Infor- 
mation Center at the conference 
(along with over 100 other data 
base developers) to provide rapid, 
summarized information to the 
conference delegates. 


The Future of FANI 


Because of the success of our 
prototype effort, the committee 
directed USDA to update the inven- 
tory for another appropriations cy- 
cle. Dorothy Fisk, who was de- 
tailed to CED from the Office of 
Information Management to assist 
in the first FANI effort, was 
detailed to USDA to help them per- 
form the update and maintain the 
continuity of the process. As of 
January 1980, the agency list had 
been expanded to 55 and the 
number of programs was expected 
to exceed 500. Interest has now 
grown to where a similar system 
has been requested for all Govern- 
ment programs, and one State 
legislature has shown interest in 
designing such a system on a 


statewide basis and integrating it 
with the Federal inventory. The 
Program Analysis Division has now 
taken over the responsibilities for 
FANI and is working to further de- 
velop the Government-wide pro- 
gram inventory as part of its role 
under the “Program and Budget 
Information for Congressional Use” 
issue area. 

The next step in resolving the 
overall complexity and information 
overload problems in decisionmak- 
ing involves combining a total pro- 
gram inventory with an inventory of 
indicators of the economic, social, 
political, technical, and demo- 
graphic trends of the nation..Such 
a linkage could compare what the 
Federal Government is doing to 
what is happening in the environ- 
ment. One step beyond this linkage 
is adding on a system of possible 
future conditions. 

In adding this third phase, not 
only could Government activities be 
compared to environmental trends, 
but possible future conditions 
could be assessed to determine the 
most effective changes to Federal 
programs. 
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Jeff H. Eichner, Jr. 


Mr. Eichner, a supervisory auditor in the 
San Francisco regional office, joined GAO 
in 1961 after receiving an M.S. degree in ac- 
counting from Armstrong College. He is cur- 
rently the regional handicapped coor- 
dinator. 
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We of GAO’s San Francisco 
regional office are proud of our 
handicapped program, and we be- 
lieve rightly so. Since 1977, our 
office has gone from virtually no in- 
volvement in hiring the handicapped 
to instituting a broadly active 
program for recruiting and develop- 
ing handicapped staff members. 
We also maintain contact with other 
agencies and organizations which 
deal with handicapped persons. 
Our office aims to foster better 
attitudes about employing the han- 
dicapped and to make our own staff 
more aware of facts and myths 
surrounding handicapped people. 


In the Beginning 


In early 1977, SFRO set a policy 
of providing handicapped persons 
employment opportunities in posi- 
tions for which they qualify. | was 
asked to serve as handicapped co- 
ordinator, and after some prelimin- 
ary planning our staff went to work. 

One of the considerations in- 
volved in employing the handi- 
capped must be the environment 
in which handicapped persons must 
function as employees. This in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, acces- 
sibility to the work site, lunch 
areas, and restroom facilities. Ac- 
cessibility ie too often taken for 


granted and generally the public is 
not fully aware of the problems 
architectural barriers can present to 
the handicapped. Such barriers 
have been recognized, however, by 
the Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968, as amended. Standard speci- 
fications for making buildings and 
facilities accessible to, and usable 
by the physically handicapped are 
mandatory. So, one of the first 
things we did to implement our 
policy of hiring the handicapped 
was to survey our work environment 
to determine whether the building 
or our office environment imposed 
any physical barriers to the handi- 
capped. This was of the utmost 
importance because we wanted no 
person who could be an effective 
and productive GAO employee to be 
excluded from employment because 
of a lack of reasonable facili- 
ties. 

The regional office was moving 
into new quarters so we reviewed 
the plans for the new office space 
and made inspections of our exist- 
ing building to ensure the following: 


e At least one building en- 
trance at ground level. 


e Level thresholds to the build- 
ing and rooms. 


e At least 32-inch wide doors. 
e Non-slip floors. 
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e Public telephones and water 
fountains low enough for 
wheelchair users. 

e Restrooms with wide stalls 
and “grab” bars for wheel- 
chair users. 


e Access of the handicapped 
to elevators. 


It looked like our new quarters 
would be accessible to the handi- 
capped. The office space that we 
were then occupying was another 
story. It did have some barriers, 
especially in restrooms, but accom- 
modations could be made for the 
handicapped until we moved. 

Next, we analyzed professional, 
technical, and administrative posi- 
tions from the standpoint of physi- 
cal and environmental demands and 
specific job requirements. We iden- 
tified several jobs that could be 
filled by people with physical 
handicaps. We were ready! We 
started interviewing, made our se- 
lections, and hired four handi- 
capped people to fill professional, 
technical, and administrative posi- 
tions in our region. 

From the first, we expected these 
employees to do top-notch work 
and our expectations were justified. 
They have made contributions in 
their jobs and continue to perform 
at the level expected of all em- 
ployees. Our goal for 1980 is to 
increase the number of our handi- 
capped personnel in the auditing 
and administrative staffs. 

For recruiting purposes, we es- 
tablished and still maintain con- 
tacts with the Office of Personnel 
Management (San Francisco re- 
gion) and various State agencies, 
organizations, and schools involved 
with the handicapped. Cur contacts 
include Galludet College (for the 
deaf) in Washington, D.C.; the 
University of California at Berkeley; 
San Francisco State University; the 
Center for Independent Living, 
Berkeley; and the California State 
Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 


Getting Involved 


As part of our commitment to 
hiring the handicapped—in SFRO 
and throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment—we prompted OPM in San 
Francisco to establish a referral and 
personnel information exchange 
system for handicapped job appli- 
720 


cants. The idea came to us in con- 
junction with our recruiting activi- 
ties, and we began referring names 
of qualified applicants to OPM’s 
“clearinghouse” for use by other 
Federal agencies seeking skilled 
employees. 

Another aspect of our role in the 
handicapped community involves 
job training for the Center for Inde- 
pendent Living in Berkeley. The 
Center for Independent Living 
started in 1972 as a group of physi- 
cally disabled people with some 
ideas about what it takes for people 
like themselves to live indepen- 
dently. Today, CIL has a staff of 
over 80 people—most of whom are 
physically disabled—working in 
service programs that deal with the 
day-to-day needs of living indepen- 
dently. CIL projects tackle the 
social, political, and environmental 
problems that affect nearly all 
disabled and elderly people. 


One CIL component is the Com- 
puter Training Program, which 
trains people with severe disabili- 
ties in computer programming and 
places them in jobs. The instructors 
and CIL service staffs work with the 
students to prepare them for the 
working world. The training pro- 
gram involves numerous advisors 
drawn from the State Department of 
Rehabilitation, local community 
colleges, and the business com- 
munity. Over the past 2 years, two 
of our regional staff members have 
served on their business advisory 
committee, which aids in course 
planning, provides lecturers from 
the computer programming field, 
and provides opportunities for on- 
the-job training. In this regard, we 
provided a 3-week work experience 
during 1979 in our office for one of 
the Center’s handicapped computer 
science students. Another student 
will be placed with SFRO in the 
summer of 1980. 


Although SFRO might have 
started a little later than some 
organizations, we are now one of 
the more active Federal employers 
of the handicapped in the San Fran- 
cisco area. We believe that our staff 
is our most important resource and 
that handicapped people can help 
to fill staffing needs throughout 
GAO. In an effort to foster a com- 
mitment GAO-wide, we arranged 
for the movie “A Different Ap- 
proach” to be shown in the GAO 


building during the 1979 national 
“Employ the Handicapped Week.” 
The movie was previously shown to 
staff in the region as part of the 
handicapped awareness program. 

Another aspect of this program 
was a roundtable “rap” session held 
early in 1978 with handicapped 
staff, their supervisors, manage- 
ment, and handicapped representa- 
tives of the University of California 
and the San Francisco Employment 
Project for the Handicapped. Partic- 
ipants generally agreed that the 
session was valuable and that it 
helped dispel some myths about 
handicapped people. 


GAO will soon be given some 
publicity for its role in hiring the 
handicapped in two movies show- 
ing how two of our handicapped 
staff (both paraplegic) function in 
the working world. The movies are 
being produced by a nonprofit cor- 
poration under a contract with the 
Department of Labor. One of the 
movies has been completed and 
SFRO participated in captioning the 
film for the deaf. Also, one of our 
handicapped staff members was 
seen in December 1979 on a San 
Francisco television newscast in a 
special feature exposing inadequa- 
cies in Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict (BART) elevators for the physi- 
cally handicapped. The staff mem- 
ber was trapped for nearly 2 hours 
in a BART elevator in which neither 
the alarm system nor the telephone 
worked. This experience exposed a 
design deficiency in BART’s alarm 
system for all elevators. 


There Is No End 


SFRO has a firm commitment to 
implement GAO’s affirmative action 
program for hiring the handicapped, 
and so far we believe we have been 
successful. But we do not want 
simply to maintain the status quo. 
We will strive to broaden and 
improve our program in the future 
and try to make “hire the handi- 
capped” more than just a phrase. 
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Monitoring and Evaluating 
the Work and Management of 
the GAO 


Marvin Brown 


Mr. Brown, assistant to the director, Office 
of Policy, joined GAO in 1964 and has 
worked in several divisions. He is aCPA and 
an attorney. 


Given GAO's primary mission of 
auditing executive branch opera- 
tions, it is often asked, “Who 
audits GAO?” At first blush it may 
seem no one is auditing the 
auditors but, in fact, GAO comes 
under intensive and continual scru- 
tiny by the Congress, the press, 
the public, and not least of all the 
agencies which are audited by 
GAO. All this is in addition to the 
searching self-evaluations GAO 
makes. Virtually all GAO reports 
are public documents (the excep- 
tions are classified from a national 
security standpoint) and are often 
the subject of congressional hear- 
ings and extensive coverage by the 
media. The broad dissemination of 
its reports results in GAO being 
continually in the public eye. 
Following is a brief discussion of 
the many ways GAO’s work pro- 
ducts and internal operations are 
critiqued. The theme they support 
is “auditing in a fishbowl—the 
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Harry R. Finley 


Mr. Finley is a deputy associate director in 
the International Division. He previously 
served as an assistant to the director, 
Office of Policy, and an assistant director, 
Far East Branch. A graduate of St. Vincent 
College, he received an M.B.A. degree from 
Indiana University before joining GAO in 
1964. Mr. Finley is a CPA (Virginia) and a 
Certified Professional Manager. He is a 
member of the American Institute of CPAs, 
the American Society for Public 
Administration and the Association of 
Government Accountants. 


visibility of GAO and its work.” 
GAO’s sensitivity and responsive- 
ness to the feedback it obtains is 
of first importance. 


The Congress 


There are many ways in which 
the Congress evaluates the quality 
of GAO’s work and its internal 
operations. 

GAO, like other agencies, must 
justify its request for appropria- 
tions each year. This process 
involves thorough hearings by the 
appropriations committees into all 
aspects of GAO’s operations, in- 
cluding such matters as personnel 
management, possible duplication 
among congressional support agen- 
cies, and the amount of resources 
GAO devotes to various areas of 
investigation. During the year the 
committee staffs request informa- 
tion from GAO on matters dis- 


Stephen C. Swaim 


Mr. Swaim, an economist, joined the 
Program Analysis Division in 1975, and has 
been with the Office of Policy since January 
1979. He has also worked for the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, the D.C. 
Government, and the House District 
Committee. Mr. Swaim obtained his B.A. 
degree from Oberlin College and holds an 
M.P.A. from the Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton University, and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Maryland. 


cussed in previous hearings or to 
use in preparation for upcoming 
hearings. 

GAO’s operations are also oc- 
casionally reviewed more_inten- 
sively by the Congess. In 1978, the 
Select Committee on Congressional 
Operations examined GAO’s assis- 
tance to the Congress, but many of 
the committee’s findings were ap- 
plicable to GAO's self-initiated 
work as well. The committee gave 
generally high marks to GAO but 
pointed out areas needing improve- 
ment. In response, GAO took a 
number of actions to improve 
the timeliness and relevance of its 
actions, including improving 
working relationships with the Con- 
gress, adopting a project team 
approach for carrying out assign- 
ments, using the most effective 
and least costly reporting medium 
in satisfying the needs of intended 
users, allowing greater flexibility in 
the quality control process govern- 
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ing GAO reports, developing a 
better accountability system, and 
improving training for the staff. 

Action was also taken to obtain 
agency comments on draft reports 
more quickly. In response to the 
committee’s findings, GAO has 
surveyed congressional recipients 
of its reports to obtain their views 
on report quality and timeliness. 
The reports received generally fa- 
vorable evaluations. 

GAO’s operations are also re- 
viewed by the Congress when sub- 
stantive legislation affecting GAO 
is considered. Recent examples 
include the GAO Personnel Bill, 
which establishes a separate merit 
system for GAO to avoid the inher- 
ent conflict of auditing executive 
branch personnel operations while 
GAO itself is subject to executive 
branch regulations. Also, the GAO 
Omnibus Bill deals with matters 
concerning the appointment of the 
Comptroller General and Deputy 
Comptroller General, GAO’s access 
to certain executive branch records, 
and GAO’s process for obtaining 
agency comments on draft reports. 
Hearings on these proposals were 
extensive and GAO was required to 
supply the fullest justification for 
the proposed actions. 

About a third of GAO’s work is 
specifically requested by commit- 
tees and Members. This gives them 
an opportunity to work directly 
with GAO during the course of the 
audits and to evaluate the quality 
and timeliness of GAO’s work. 
Also, many reports issued by GAO 
result in hearings at which GAO 
may testify, in addition to other 
witnesses. In fact, the number of 
appearances by GAO representa- 
tives at hearings has increased 
dramatically during the past few 
years, rising from 24 times in fiscal 
year 1969 to 229 in calendar year 
1979. 

As can be seen, the Congress 
continually monitors the quality of 
GAO’s work products and its inter- 
nal operations in various ways. As 
a legislative branch agency respon- 
sible to the Congress, GAO is 
continually striving to improve its 
assistance to the Congress. 


Agencies 


It has been a longstanding GAO 
policy to give those criticized, dis- 


cussed, or affected by its reports 
an opportunity to review and com- 
ment before the reports are issued 
in final form. This is based on prin- 
ciples of fairness and allows GAO 
to make sure the report is accurate 
and complete. Also, it allows those 
responsible for acting on GAO 
recommendations (usually Federal 
agencies) to inform GAO of their 
plans or progress in implementing 
GAO’s recommendations. More- 
over, the agencies sometimes point 
out the infeasibility of proposed 
recommendations, which permits 
GAO to develop final recommenda- 
tions that are designed to correct 
the problems identified in the 
reports. 

Written comments from those 
affected by GAO reports are in- 
cluded in the reports, unless the 
comments are voluminous. If oral 
comments are obtained, they too 
are presented in GAO reports. Oral 
and written comments obtained 
from those who can speak for the 
commenting party represent official 
views on the matters discussed in 
GAO reports. 

Whether GAO requests oral or 
written comments depends on such 
factors as the sensitivity or contro- 
versial nature of the findings, and 
whether the report must be issued 
to meet a deadline, e.g., congres- 
sional hearings. Written comments 
are more reliable as an expression 
of the agencies’ positions, but oral 
comments can be obtained more 
quickly. 

Section 236 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 requires 
that, within 60 days of issuance of 
a report which contains recommen- 
dations to the head of a Federal 
agency, the agency must notify the 
House Government Operations and 
the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committees of actions the agency 
plans to take in response to the 
recommendations. Also, the first 
budget request the agency makes 
to the House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees after this 60 
day period must be accompanied 
by the agency plans. Agencies may 
also present their agreement or 
disagreement with GAO reports in 
testimony at congressional hear- 
ings and in other direct communi- 
cation to the Congress. 


GAO departs from its policy of 
obtaining agency comments when 


the agencies delay in providing 
them. GAO normally gives the 
agencies 30 days to provide written 
comments and a lesser period for 
oral comments. Even if written 
comments cannot be provided with- 
in the 30-day period, GAO will 
attempt to get oral comments. 
However, on some congressional 
request assignments, the requester 
may instruct GAO not to get 
comments. 

GAO reports include an evalua- 
tion of comments received. If GAO 
agrees with the comments, appro- 
priate revisions are made to the 
report. Conversely, if GAO dis- 
agrees, a rebuttal of the comment- 
ing parties’ position is presented in 
the reports. This lets the report 
reader know what the agencies 
think, what they plan to do or are 
doing regarding GAO’s recommen- 
dations, and GAO’s evaluation of 
the agencies’ comments and ac- 
tions. Any material changes made 
in GAO reports as a result of com- 
ments must be explained in the 
report so the reader knows why re- 
visions were made. 

Incidentally, GAO has a policy of 
not making a recommendation to 
an executive agency if the recom- 
mendation is applicable to GAO’s 
own internal operations, unless 
GAO is also prepared to adopt it. 
Before being issued, each report is 
reviewed for possible internal ap- 
plicability. GAO’s Report Manual 
states: 


“If the report contains a 
finding which has_ possible 
internal applicability, a state- 
ment as to whether the poten- 
tial deficiency has been 
brought to the attention of the 
official with managerial re- 
sponsibility for the area and to 
the Director, Office of Internal 
Review” 

should be made. GAO’s Compre- 
hensive Audit Manual states: 


“Direction of effort deci- 
sions should in no way be af- 
fected by the possibility that 
needed improvements in the 
management of our own oper- 
ations may be identified.” 

The process of agency review 
and comment on GAO reports 
allows the objects of GAO audits 
to continually evaluate GAO’s work 
product. Their evaluations are not 
only included in GAO’s reports, 
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which are usually publicly avail- 
able, but the agencies also com- 
municate their views on GAO’s 
reports directly to the Congress 
and the press. Further, there are 
continuing conversations between 
GAO’s managers and top agency 
officials. Indeed, department heads 
on occasion call the Comptroller 
General directly with criticisms or 
observations on GAO’s work. GAO, 
by its own policy and necessity, 
must take into account the views 
of those it audits. 


Public 


GAO receives continuous scru- 
tiny from the public—especially 
the media. Although GAO is not 
covered by the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, it complies with the 
spirit of the act by making avail- 
able to the public data supporting 
its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. This allows members of the 
public to assess the quality of 
GAO’s work products firsthand. 

Articles concerning GAO reports 
and testimony appear in news- 
papers across the counter almost 
daily. Additionally, these and other 
papers often provide analyses of 
GAO products and operations— 
often in the form of editorials. 
Also, national magazines often 
have commentary and critiques of 
GAO. Recent critical articles have 
appeared in the National Journal 
and Business Week. 

Television and radio also cover 
GAO’s work. An example of this is 
a recent segment of the television 
show “60 Minutes,” which followed 
a typical audit from inception to 
conclusion. 

Additionally, GAO has been the 
subject of several books. The most 
recent The GAO: The Quest for 
Accountability was written by Dr. 
Frederick Mosher and sponsored 
by the National Academy of Public 
Administration to ensure the objec- 
tivity of the author’s effort. Profes- 
sor Joseph Pois of the University 
of Pittsburgh authored another 
book on GAO that was published 
in 1979—Watchdog on the Poto- 
mac: A Study of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Finally, GAO has two standing 
panels of consultants that meet 
periodically with top GAO manage- 
ment—one is composed of top 
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educators and the other of eminent 
individuals from business, govern- 
ment, and academic circles. In 
addition, ad hoc panels of subject 
matter experts are frequently con- 
vened to critique planned and 
completed GAO efforts. A recent 
example of an ad hoc panel was 
the GAO’s use of a blue ribbon 
group of management and metho- 
dology experts to review a number 
of GAO reports, identify any meth- 
odological shortcomings, and offer 
suggestions to avoid similar short- 
comings in the future. 


Internal 


There are several types of inter- 
nal controls in GAO which hold the 
organization accountable to stated 
goals and policies. Some relate to 
how work is planned and carried 
out. Others are directed more 
toward compliance with laws, regu- 
lations, and policies in such areas 
as personnel or travel. Some of the 
control mechanisms are ongoing 
efforts which are an integral part of 
the agency’s administrative opera- 
tions. Others, such as the recent 
Task Force on Improving GAO 
Effectiveness, represent self-study 
efforts which have resulted in sig- 
nificant changes in agency opera- 
tions. 

With respect to substantive as- 
pects of GAO work, several internal 
control devices supplement the 
scrutiny of GAO by the Congress, 
other agencies, and the public. 
These internal accountability pro- 
cesses involve report planning, 
execution, quality control, and 
followup. 

One important accountability 
mechanism is the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Program Planning Commit- 
tee, composed of GAO’s top man- 
agers. It meets periodically to 
review lead division plans for the 
forthcoming 18 months and to 
discuss other major program is- 
sues. (A lead division plan en- 
compasses a broad functional area 
such as transportation, facilities 
and materiel management, or auto- 
matic data processing.) One Pro- 
gram Planning Committee session 
is devoted to each of the 36 lead 
division areas. These sessions pro- 
vide an opportunity for GAO offic- 
ials to determine the degree to 
which GAO plans address national 


problems of congressionai interest 
and reflect coordination within 
GAO. An important aspect of the 
documentation for these meetings 
is a Summary of past work, which 
indicates how reports were used 
and their effect. This is known as 
an “accountability model.” 

Plans for major self-initiated as- 
signments are also reviewed by the 
Office of Program Planning for 
consistency with overall lead divi- 
sion plans. Individual assignments 
of all types may be discussed by a 
small group of top level GAO man- 
agers (called the Assignment Re- 
view Group) before a major invest- 
ment of resources is made. GAO’s 
management information system 
tracks progress on individual as- 
signments and keeps top manage- 
ment aware of differences between 
plans and actual performance. 


Controls concerning GAO report 
quality involve the division that 
prepared the report and the Offices 
of Policy and General Counsel, 
who review all reports signed by 
the Comptroller General. Each GAO 
division director is responsible for 
following Office-wide procedures 
dealing with report quality. These 
procedures assure that all reporting 
documents are carefully checked 
by someone who did not prepare 
them. This review involves checks 
of facts by another GAO staff 
member and reviews of overall 
conclusions and recommendations 
by top management officials in 
each division. Occasiona'iy, outside 
experts may be called in to review 
the work. 


The report review conducted by 
the Offices of Policy and General 
Counsel provides an independent 
check on compliance with the GAO 
policies requiring reports to be 
clear, logical, legally sound, well- 
supported, and constructive. The 
Office of Policy has recently init- 
iated a more structured approach 
to reviewing reports to assure that 
each of the elements contributing 
to effective reports is given atten- 
tion in the review process. From 
time to time, the director of the 
Office of Policy meets with division 
directors individually to review the 
most and least effective aspects of 
a division’s reports. 

Through the ongoing work of the 
Office of Policy and through spec- 
ial ad hoc efforts, GAO reviews its 
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policies and procedures which deal 
with the timeliness, effectiveness, 
and quality of GAO work. The 
Office of Policy is responsible for 
revising the Comprehensive Audit 
Manual and the Report Manual. 
These manuals guide GAO work 
and contain the standards which 
are applied in the report review 
process. The Office of Policy is 
currently evaluating the adequacy 
of guidance given to GAO staff 
regarding methodology selection 
for particular jobs and the amount 
of detail needed in describing what 
GAO did and what it found. 

Recent ad hoc efforts by GAO 
staff have resulted in significant 
improvements in the way GAO 
undertakes its work. These efforts 
represent an important way in 
which GAO tries to apply evalua- 
tion techniques to its own opera- 
tions. In 1978, the Task Force on 
Improving GAO’s Effectiveness 
took a comprehensive look at 
GAO’s policies and practices to 
identify ways to eliminate or reduce 
barriers to timely completion of 
work. Based on the task force’s 
findings, a number of actions have 
been taken, some of which involved 

¢ improving working relation- 
ships with the Congress, 

e adopting a project team ap- 
proach for carrying out as- 
signments, and 
using the most effective and 
least costly reporting medi- 
um in satisfying the needs 
of intended users. 

An internal Task Force on Project 
Planning and Management Ap- 
proach undertook a comprehensive 
analysis of the ways jobs are 
planned and executed throughout 
GAO and compared them with 
report approaches used in other 
public and private sector organiza- 
tions. As a result, GAO changed 
its approach to project manage- 
ment to emphasize gains in effic- 
iency and effectiveness through 
better planning of individual job 
assignments. Valuable comments 
on GAO work have also been re- 
ceived as a result of periodic 
meetings of GAO’s Educator Con- 
sultant Panel. 

Other internal studies in recent 
years covered various aspects of 
personnel management—an_ up- 
ward mobility program, staff train- 
a needs, performance appraisals 

fs 


of the staff, and the staff rewards 
system. Currently, a task force is 
working on designing a senior exe- 
cutive service for GAO. Other 
studies have covered Washington/ 
field relationships, report process- 
ing and review procedures, pro- 
gram planning, and _ information 
management. 

The Office of Internal Review, 
which reports to the Comptroller 
General and the Deputy Comptrol- 
ler General, is responsible for re- 
viewing the operations and perfor- 
mance of all divisions and offices 
within GAO. The responsibilities of 
this office include 


e evaluating performance un- 
der established policies, 
procedures, regulations, and 
laws; 
identifying ways of achiev- 
ing more effective, efficient, 

perfor- 


and economical 
mance; 


examining and _ evaluating 
compliance with prescribed 
Office policies, plans, and 
procedures; and 

examining management con- 
trols and records. 


The directors of Administrative 
Services and of Personnel have 
responsibilities for overseeing many 
aspects of GAO’s internal opera- 
tions. The Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, which reports 
directly to the Comptroller General 


and Deputy Comptroller General, 
also has specific responsibility for 
monitoring compliance with GAO’s 
equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram. GAO encourages feedback 
to top management through the 
Career Level Advisory Council, the 
Women’s Advisory Council, and 
the Handicapped Advisory Council. 
An employee suggestion program 
is also maintained. 

Also, at GAO’s request, the FBI 
made a comprehensive evaluation 
of GAO’s procedures for handling 
and safeguarding classified mater- 
ials. As a result, GAO has taken 
or plans to take a number of steps 
to improve its handling of classi- 
fied documents. 

GAO was deliberately established 
by the Congress as an agency in 
the legislative branch so that it 
could make independent reviews of 
executive branch operations. Other 
countries have also established 
similar institutions with a compar- 
able degree of independence. Given 
this mission and the need for inde- 
pendence, it would be inconsistent 
for the executive branch to have 
oversight responsibility for GAO. 
However, within the Congress, the 
House Government Operations 
Committee and the Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee have a 
specific assigned responsibility for 
oversight of the work and opera- 
tions of GAO, and, as discussed 
above, GAO comes under continual 
scrutiny in many other ways. 
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This article is adapted from a speech 
presented by the author at the Fourth 
Annual Equal Employment Opportunity 
Conference of the San Francisco Bay Area 
EEO Officers Council, San Francisco, 
California, in November 1979. 

GAO has devoted considerable 
time and resources to the evalua- 
tion of EEO and antidiscrimination 
programs affecting both the public 
and private sectors. For the past 
several years, GAO has used about 
50 staff years a year for this 
purpose. 

Our reviews have covered a wide 
range of activities and programs, 
including 

e discrimination in providing 
services under Federal fi- 
nancial assistance pro- 
grams, 
assessment of school dese- 
gregation efforts, 
effectiveness of Federal 
agencies’ organizations to 
achieve equal opportunity 
and nondiscrimination ob- 
jectives, 
employment discrimination 
in skilled craft unions, 


the need for a generally ac- 
cepted methodology for de- 
termining equal employment 
opportunity status, and 
assurance that equal em- 
ployment opportunity is ac- 
corded to all Federal em- 
ployees. 

This work is carried out by two 
GAO divisions. The Human Re- 
sources Division is concerned pri- 
marily with EEO issues in the pri- 
vate sector and with other civil 
rights issues. The Federal Person- 
nel and Compensation Division is 
concerned with the issue of ensur- 
ing that EEO is accorded to all 
Federal employees and applicants 
for employment. 

This article discusses only the 
progress of EEO in the Federal 
Government and GAO’s role in that 
progress. 

The Federal Government is the 
largest employer in the nation, 


providing jobs to approximately 5 
million civilians and military peo- 
ple. However, certain civil service 
employment patterns and practices 
still have exclusionary aspects 
which continue to deny equal 
employment opportunities to Fed- 
eral workers and applicants. 

Since fiscal.year 1977, GAO has 
issued over 15 reports to the Con- 
gress and agency heads dealing 
with EEO issues relevant to Federal 
employment. These reports have 
covered such topics as upward 
mobility, discrimination complaint 
systems, the effect of veterans’ 
preference on women and minori- 
ties, Federal testing and selection 
practices, problems of the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the effec- 
tiveness of EEO programs in speci- 
fic agencies. 

Although these reports dis- 
cussed EEO problems and program 
weaknesses which required legis- 
lative, regulatory, and administra- 
tive changes, we believe that the 
Government has made progress in 
removing barriers to Federal em- 
ployment and in providing more 
equal access to jobs for women, 
racial and ethnic minorities, and 
the handicapped. We believe that 
GAO’s work has helped increase 
the rate of progress being made. 
Nevertheless, the Government has 
yet to arrive at the point where 
special EEO emphasis is no longer 
needed. One has only to look at 
the percentages of women and 
minorities in the upper grades to 
find that there is still much prog- 
ress to be made. 


Issues of the 
Seventies 


One of the early issues we were 
concerned with was how the Gov- 
ernment could improve the oppor- 
tunities of individuals currently 
employed but stuck in low-graded, 
dead-end jobs; jobs which were, 
and are, heavily populated by 
women and minorities. To examine 
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this issue, we evaluated upward 
mobility programs in 19 different 
departments and agencies. We 
found that 10 of these agencies did 
not have significant upward mobil- 
ity programs and that the programs 
were poorly structured in the 9 
agencies which had them. We 
made several specific recommen- 
dations to the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission aimed at 
enforcing existing regulations, pro- 
viding better instruction and gui- 
dance to agencies, and monitoring 
agency programs. Many of our re- 
commendations were adopted, and 
since that time many improvements 
have been made in ‘the effective- 
ness of upward mobility programs 
in Federal agencies. 


However, the basic issue of ca- 
reer progression and representation 
of the Federal work force at all 
levels will be with us for a long 
time. One of our ongoing evalua- 
tions deals with the question of 
whether women and _ minorities, 
once hired, are progressing in their 
careers at the same rate as their 
white male counterparts. 


Another major EEO issue we ad- 
dressed was that Federal EEO pro- 
grams were in many ways con- 
fused, fragmented, and in disarray. 
We reported to the Congress that 
there was disagreement on just ex- 
actly what “equal employment op- 
portunity” meant; program goals 
and objectives were not clearly 
stated; there were poor criteria for 
setting goals and for evaluating ac- 
complishments; enforcement agen- 
cies treated the Government’s in- 
ternal programs differently from 
programs of private business and 
of State and local governments; 
and _ statistical data needed to 
evaluate EEO program progress 
and problems were usually unavail- 
able or inadequate. 

Another issue which GAO stud- 
ied involved barriers to the employ- 
ment of minorities and women at 
the entry level. One of our initial 
reports dealing with selection pro- 
cedure barriers assessed the con- 
flicting national policies of veter- 
ans’ preference and EEO. We 
reported that veterans’ preference 
was, in many instances, almost an 
insurmountable barrier to women 
seeking Federal employment, and 
we testified before a congressional 
committee to point out the impact 
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veterans’ preference has on women. 
The Administration supported mod- 
ification of the preference given to 
military veterans and early versions 
of the civil service reform legisla- 
tion contained language to that 
effect. However, the Congress did 
not modify the practice, and conse- 
quently, this selection barrier is 
still with us. 


Another report focused on the 
Professional Administrative Career 
Examination, more commonly 
known as PACE, the Junior Federal 
Assistant examination, and two 
“unassembled” examinations. We 
reported and testified in May 1979 
that both PACE and the Junior 
Federal Assistant examination 
screened out black job applicants 
at a much higher rate than white 
applicants, and that of the blacks 
who passed, few scored high 
enough for a realistic job oppor- 
tunity. Data, unfortunately, did not 
exist to determine how well His- 
panics and other ethnic minorities 
did on the tests in comparison to 
whites. 


While OPM had developed a sub- 
stantial amount of evidence in 
support of PACE, our report con- 
tained several recommendations 
aimed at ensuring its full compli- 
ance with the Uniform Guidelines 
on Employee Selection Procedures. 
Most importantly, we recommen- 
ded that OPM comply with the 
Uniform Guideline requirement to 
search out substantially equally 
valid alternative selection proce- 
dures with less adverse impact 
than PACE. OPM agreed with our 
recommendations, and several 
changes have been proposed. 


Congress Acts Boldly 


In January 1979, some very 
important changes occurred which 
should, in time, have a dramatic 
effect on equal employment oppor- 
tunity in the Federal Government. 
First, the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1978 took the 
EEO policymaking and enforcement 
functions away from the Civil 
Service Commission (now OPM) 
and gave them to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. As a result, the Federal 
Government, as an employer, will 
now be treated as a private em- 


ployer with respect to the enforce- 
ment of EEO laws. 

The second major change re- 
sulted from the Civil Service Re- 
form Act of October 1978. This act, 
together with the Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1978, abolished the 
Civil Service Commission and 
created the Merit System Protec- 
tion Board, the Office of Personnel 
Management, and the Federal La- 
bor Relations Authority. The act 
was intended to accomplish a 
number of different goals, but the 
goal we emphasize here is having a 
“competent, honest, and produc- 
tive work force reflective of the 
Nation’s diversity.” The primary 
mechanism established in the act 
to achieve this goal was laid out in 
section 310 under the heading, 
“Minority Recruitment Program.” 
This program, commonly referred 
to as the Garcia Amendment, has 
been renamed the “Federal Equal 
Opportunity Recruitment Program.” 

The Congress imposed a sense 
of urgency for implementing this 
program. EEOC was given 60 days 
from enactment to establish initial 
policy, and OPM was given another 
120 days to issue implementing 
regulations, evidence that the Con- 
gress is serious about EEO. GAO 
sees the Garcia Amendment as a 
vehicle for getting agencies to do 
some of the things GAO has urged 
them to do for some time. 


Because of our interest in this 
matter, we began promptly to 
monitor and evaluate what EEOC, 
OPM, and the agencies were doing 
to get this program underway. In 
June of 1979 we wrote to the OPM 
Director and the EEOC Chair to tell 
them we were concerned with 
certain omissions in the imple- 
menting regulations. For example, 
the regulations did not ensure that 
the authority given to those carry- 
ing out the program would be com- 
mensurate with their responsibility. 
Also, no mechanism was set up for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the 
program, and time-specific recruit- 
ing goals were not required. We 
believed that these controls were 
needed to get the program off to a 
good start. 

We are continuing to observe 
agency progress in getting this 
program off the ground. Frankly, 
we are concerned that the program 
is not progressing at the expected 
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rate. It seems that neither OPM nor 
the agencies have reacted to this 
program with the same sense of 
urgency the Congress demonstra- 
ted when it passed this provision 
of the Reform Act. We plan to 
report to the Congress on this 
matter in early 1980. 


Future Emphasis 


GAO’s work in the future will 
continue to identify weaknesses in 
Federal agencies’ programs. GAO 
will also provide methods for im- 
proving the administration of these 
programs to ensure their compli- 
ance with laws, regulations, and 
executive orders concerning non- 
discrimination and equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Our work will 
involve: 


e An analysis of the cost and 
effectiveness of EEO advo- 
cacy programs such as the 
Federal Women’s Program 
and the Hispanic Employ- 
ment Program. 

An evaluation of DOD’s man- 
agement structure for carry- 
ing out an effective EEO 
program for members of the 
uniformed military services. 
An analysis of whether the 
Standardized qualification 
requirements for general 
schedule positions result in 
adverse impact on minori- 
ties, and if so, whether they 
are valid and job related. 
A review of the discrimina- 
tion complaints system for 
Federal employees’ under 
EEOC’s new implementation 
responsibility. 
Some of this work is already 
underway and will be the subject of 
reports to the Congress during the 
next several months. 


Alternative Approach 
to Reaching EEO 


Ideally, if programs work well, 
they will achieve their aims and 
eliminate the problems they were 
created to deal with. Programs 
should not be established merely 
to perpetuate themselves. The real 
challenge for the next decade is to 
work toward the full achievement 
of the EEO program aims; that is, 
to eliminate discriminatory employ- 
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ment practices and achieve a repre- 
sentative work force. 

Many personnel directors we 
have interviewed agree that EEO 
and good personnel management 
are interrelated and interdependent. 
A good personnel system is not 
biased either for or against any one 
group. These personnel directors 
also admit that the barriers to 
minority and female job applicants 
match closely with the basic per- 
sonne! functions of recruiting, ex- 
amining, and hiring. 

The consequences of combining 
or separating EEO activities from 
regular personnel management 
have been little understood and 
gone relatively unnoticed. Yet the 
organizational placement of EEO 
programs may have a critical bear- 
ing on workers’ attitudes toward 
EEO objectives and the success of 
an agency’s EEO efforts. For ex- 
ample, establishing staff positions 
for program coordinators for wom- 
en, Hispanics, and others outside 
the personnel system offers a 
visible, official commitment to 
EEO. But it can also lead to worker 
criticism that an agency confines 
its EEO efforts to “special” groups. 
Workers not of these groups may 
be inclined to believe that affirma- 
tive action excludes them. Since 
the success of EEO programs for 
minorities and women depends, in 
part, on the cooperation of persons 
already in the work force, it is 
important to create the organiza- 
tional reality that EEO is for all 
employees. But to do that, we 
must show through deeds that 
EEO is in the business of changing 
personnel systems to achieve 
equality for all. 

Placing responsibility for affir- 
mative action outside the person- 
nel department may ensure inde- 
pendence from departmental chan- 
nels, but it often does not put re- 


sponsibility and accountability for 
affirmative action where it can best 
be accomplished—in the personnel 
office. The independent EEO co- 
ordinator can move management to 
accept program guidelines. The 
coordinator is not, however, in a 
position to carry out these changes 
in the employment process where 
the most serious barriers to wom- 
em, minorities, and the disadvan- 
taged may occur. 


Separation of the EEO and per- 
sonnel functions has. often 
prompted rivalry between EEO of- 
fices and personnel administrators. 
Often, communications between 
them have been poor, lines of 
authority and responsibility have 
remained unclear, and personnel 
functions have overlapped and have 
been duplicated. 


If the long-range goal of affirma- 
tive action is to fully integrate EEO 
into the personnel systems of 
Federal agencies, possibly the time 
has come to reconsider the separ- 
ation of the two functions. If the 
emphasis on affirmative action is 
to remain a permanent concern in 
Federal employment practices, per- 
haps thinking should begin now to 
fully integrate EEO into the day-to- 
day operations of Federal agencies. 


In summary, we believe that 
progress is being made by the 
Federal Government as an employ- 
er, and that more people are be- 
ginning to realize it is in their own 
self-interest to ensure that dis- 
criminatory practices are elimi- 
nated. However, we also believe 
that a great deal of work remains to 
be done before all individuals truly 
have an equal chance to achieve 
their personal career goals, and 
before equal opportunity becomes 
second nature to all of us from 
both a personal and organizational 
standpoint. 
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New Frontiers in 


Accounting 


This article was adapted from an address to 
the American Accounting Association's 
Plenary Session, Honolulu, Hawaii, in 
August 1979, and is reprinted with permis- 
sion of Dr. Burton. 


In the past quarter century the 
accounting profession has exper- 
ienced phenomenal growth, fueled 
primarily by a revolution in infor- 
mation processing technology, a 
dramatic expansion in the regula- 
tory environment, and by an in- 
creasing recognition of the need 
for reliable financial information in 
the capital markets. 

This period has certainly been 
one of accomplishment for the pro- 
fession. It has played a major role 
in the development of systems and 
procedures for the processing of 
incredible amounts of data which 
has made possible the functioning 
of an increasingly complex eco- 
nomic society. Presumably, but 
not demonstrably, it has contri- 
buted to the improvement of our 
system of private capital allocation 
based on free and informed mar- 
kets by the development of better 
standards of economic measure- 
ment for corporate results, and by 
the improved reliability of data 
emerging from corporate informa- 
tion systems. 

In addition, through sometimes 
painful experience, the profession’s 
largest firms have learned to cope 
with the problems of managing 
multinational professional enter- 
prises billing hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. Finally, the 
profession has recognized increas- 
ingly its obligation for self polic- 
ing, and through the process of 
peer review it has begun to provide 
public assurance of its quality 
controls. While none of these are 
completed processes, and indeed 
they must be ongoing, progress 
made to date is certainly signifi- 
cant professional accomplishment. 

Despite these accomplishments 
and the enormous growth that has 
occurred, the question must be 
asked what the impact of the ac- 
counting profession has been on 
our society during this period of 
time. And here the story is not so 
encouraging. In general, with a few 


exceptions, the profession has not 
been in the front lines of political, 
social or economic change, and 
our tools have frequently been 
ignored in the decisions which 
have shaped and are shaping our 
society. In my judgment, this is 
not because we do not have tools 
and skills which are needed in this 
process, but rather because we 
have not been particularly con- 
cerned about their use in this 
manner. 

In the past twenty-five years a 
generation of angry young lawyers 
has made our legal system the 
catalyst for social reform through 
the adversary process of the law. 
Such lawyers have been able to 
press forward to achieve needed 
(and perhaps unneeded) social 
change through the exploitation of 
abuse, often bypassing an unre- 
sponsive political system. In addi- 
tion, lawyers have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the political 
system, both in their service as 
legislators and in their pressure for 
change through political processes. 


While this activity has had great 
benefits, it also has costs, some- 
times costs that have not been 
fully recognized. The adversary 
system tends to force generaliza- 
tions on the basis of abuses. It has 
been said that hard facts make bad 
laws, and this process of litigation 
of abuses has resulted at times in 
raising the cost of error above its 
true social cost and accordingly 
encouraging uneconomic. re- 
sponses to avoid abuse. On bal- 
ance, however, | think we can 
thank this generation of lawyers for 
major improvements in the social 
scene — in the environment, equal 
employment opportunity, improved 
working conditions, better product 
safety, and improved disclosure. 

During this same period, a gene- 
ration of peaceful accountants has 
largely ignored social issues, and 
committed themselves to their 
client’s interests and their own. 
There have been few CPAs who 
have evidenced concern about such 
social issues, and who have been 
prepared to thrust themselves for- 
ward to give of their time, skill and 
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energy to influence the course of 
events. Few accountants have been 
willing to stand for public office, or 
to devote a few career years to 
government service, or even to take 
strong public positions on national 
issues. They have been concerned 
that government service might ad- 
versely affect their careers and that 
controversial positions will threat- 
en their clients’ interests. They 
have felt that the risk of being 
wrong was too great to accept. 
They have been content to commit 
themselves to the more precise de- 
finition of an accounting model 
describing a decreasing segment 
of our national economy, and to 
the improvement of their own 
processes which are primarily of 
concern to them. 


A great deal of effort has been 
devoted to limiting responsibility 
rather than enlarging it. Risk aver- 
sion and innovation seldom go 
hand in hand. A 1972 poll, com- 
missioned by the AICPA, sug- 
gested that CPAs were considered 
careful and meticulous and com- 
mitted to the maintainance of high 
professional standards, but com- 
pared to bankers, doctors, engi- 
neers, and lawyers, they ranked 
last in making a vital contribution 
to society, last in being creative 
and imaginative, and last in being 
public spirited. | doubt that this 
image has changed in 7 years. 
Both the reality and the image have 
had serious effects upon the ability 
of the accounting profession to 
recruit the most outstanding grad- 
uates of our universities. We need 
to change both the reality and the 
image. 


| do not mean to suggest that 
there has been no professional 
recognition of the need for “public 
interest” work. The AICPA’s special 
committee to study the profes- 
sion’s role in public service activi- 
ties, chaired by Don Summa, 
reported in 1977 their conclusion 
“that the Institute and its members 
have an obligation to participate in 
public service activities which 
transcends the responsibilities of 
the average citizen, reflecting the 
CPAs unique capabilities”. And 
this committee urged that the 
AICPA acknowledge this obligation 
and institute programs to encour- 
age public service participation. 
This report was given little public- 
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ity, nor has much been heard since 
from the Institute in regard *o its 
implementation. A recently ap- 
proved awards program in the 
public interest area is a positive, if 
modest, step. 

The Summa report also listed a 
number of individual cases _ in 
which CPAs have taken action 
affecting their communities, and it 
urged individuals to continue such 
actions. State societies have or- 
ganized some volunteer efforts. In 
the world of academe, the Ameri- 
can Accounting Association ap- 
pointed a committee in 1978, 
chaired by Wayne Bremzer, which 
reported this year and recommen- 
ded a public interest section in the 
AAA, which is now being estab- 
lished.” It remains to be seen how 
effective this will be, but it is 
certainly a move in the right 
direction. Finally, the development 
of Accountants for the Public 
Interest, a public interest account- 
ing entity with affiliates in various 
cities across the country, has been 
a positive sign, although its growth 
has been less than spectacular to 
date. 

Compare this activity, however, 
with that of the legal profession, 
and one finds a very substantial 
shortfall. Public interest law is now 
a recognized specialty within the 
legal profession. There are a sig- 
nificant number of public interest 
law firms supported by founda- 
tions, by contributions from the 
bar, and by court-awarded fees in 
successful actions which are cur- 
rently at work. In addition, there is 
a section of the American Bar 
Association entitled “The Young 
Lawyers Division,” whose activities 
represent primarily public interest 
work. Let me quote a recent news- 
paper article describing its 1979 
activities: * 


“The Young Lawyers Divi- 
sion annual report summarizes 
the activities in the 1978-79 
bar year of its 46 committees 
and more than 225 affiliated 
state and local young lawyers 
organizations. 

“Reaffirming its commitment 
to establish a meaningful dia- 
logue with young lawyers 
throughout the country, the 
division’s Affiliate Outreach 
project has remained a high 
priority. The division held five 
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regional affiliate meetings dur- 
ing the year... 


“The primary focus of these 
meetings was to present and 
discuss public interest pro- 
grams such as tel-law, law- 
related education, pro bono 
legal services and communi- 
cating through radio and tele- 
vision to encourage the imple- 
mentation of these programs 
at the local level. 


“These programs were high- 
ly successful. More than 300 
young lawyer leaders repre- 
senting young lawyer organi- 
zations from all parts of the 
country attended and, as a re- 
sult, numerous new pro bono 
programs have been under- 
taken and others are being 
planned... 

“Another area which the 
division addressed this year 
was that of child abuse. Its 
past performance in the public 
service arena helped the divi- 
sion with the assistance of the 
ABA’s Office of Resource De- 
velopment, to secure a 
$300,000 grant from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to establish the 
National Legal Resources Cen- 
ter for Child Advocacy and 
Protection... 

“Although unfortunate, the 
heavy flooding in many areas 
of the country provided an 
opportunity for the division’s 
Disaster Legal Assistance Pro- 
gram to go into operation. 
This program, developed in 
cooperation with the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Adminis- 
tration and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, is designed to insure 
the provision of adequate legal 
advice and assistance to vic- 
tims of natural disaster, utiliz- 
ing area young lawyers for on- 
site counseling. It is estimated 
that more than 100 young law- 
yers were involved in various 
locations this year helping 
hundreds of individuals . . .” 


In addition, it is now generally 
recognized that large firms will en- 
courage or at least permit their 
young lawyers to serve on a volun- 
tary basis in pro bono matters. 
Government service is seen as a 
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major plus in a career path, and a 
large number of lawyers spend a 
number of years in this fashion. All 
this is in addition to the substantial 
effort made to represent the poor 
which has been accomplished 
through legal aid societies around 
the country for many years. When 
one looks at the totality of this 
activity, one must concede that the 
investment and commitment of the 
legal profession are far in advance 
of anything the accounting profes- 
sion has even dreamed of. Most of 
the outstanding students in our 
universities seek careers that prom- 
ise an impact on society as well as 
a comfortable living. Such students 
tend to be attracted to the legal 
profession which promises the po- 
tential to achieve change and inno- 
vation, rather than to accounting. 
Even within business schools, ac- 
counting is no longer attracting its 
share of the best students who 
seem to find consulting and invest- 
ment banking more _ innovative. 


This is a tendency which must be 
reversed if accounting is to main- 
tain and increase its role in society, 
and ultimately its economic suc- 


cess as well. 

One of the problems that must 
be addressed is whether or not 
there is a need for public interest 
accounting work. One set of argu- 
ments relates to the availability of 
services at the present time. It has 
been suggested that most of those 
who need accounting services are 
able to pay for them, and that pre- 
senting the opportunity for free 
service will compete with small 
CPAs who might otherwise provide 
service on a free basis. In the tax 
area, where it is recognized that 
many of the poor need accounting 
services, it is suggested that the 
Internal Revenue Service will pro- 
vide free advice and counsel for 
such problems. These are not 
convincing arguments. While free 
services may occasionally replace 
paid services, adequate controls 
over qualifications for those re- 
ceiving assistance should minimize 
this problem. In the tax field, few 
accountants would see the Internal 
Revenue Service as the best pro- 
vider of tax advisory services in the 
case of taxpayers with problems 
which require more than routine 
assistance in filling out forms. In 
addition, private accountants may 
achieve better communication with 
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communities where government 
authority is viewed with great sus- 
picion. 

A second set of concerns deals 
with the effectiveness of accoun- 
tants in public policy issues, given 
the institutional environment in 
which it operates. It is argued that 
the absence of any _ institution 
equivalent to the courts in the ac- 
counting profession means that 
there is no forum in which public 
policy issues can be addressed. 
This suggests that only limited 
means exist for bringing expertise 
to bear on issues. In fact, this is 
far from the case. 

Ours is not a society in which 
those who wait to be asked have 
much effect on policymaking. “No 
one asked us” is a common theme 
of those who are by-passed by the 
policymaking process. It is true 
that there are institutional advan- 
tages which individual lawyers have 
in bringing matters to the attention 
of a public forum. Nevertheless, 
there are ways in which accoun- 
tants could make their talents felt 
on public policy issues. Accoun- 
tants could, and sometimes do, 
bring matters to the attention of 
administrative agencies and others 
who are making significant eco- 
nomic decisions. They can seek 
public forums in which to speak 
out in areas of their expertise. They 
can also ally themselves’ with 
public interest lawyers presenting 
the case for one or another social 
purpose, or assist in the filing of 
amicus curiae briefs. API has done 
this on occasion. They can testify 
at congressional hearings which 
precede most legislative initiatives 
and present positive initiatives. 
While the AICPA does testify fre- 
quently, too often this testimony is 
defensive, pointing out the prob- 
lems with proposals from a techni- 
cal viewpoint. While it is good that 
it is given, it does not make a 
major contribution to finding solu- 
tions. 

Accountants have the advantage 
of being trained both to be inde- 
pendent and analytical in their 
approach to a problem. This is 
likely to have a significant effect 
on those making decisions, partic- 
ularly in situations where the ac- 
countant does not evidence a 
specific client interest. While it is 
appropriate for an accountant’s 
skills to be employed at the 


direction of a client in gathering 
information or presenting data to a 
court or to an administrative agen- 
cy, this should not be the extent of 
public interest accounting. Ac- 
countants should take advantage 
of their reputation for indepen- 
dence and their skills in analyzing 
and communicating financial mat- 
ters in a clear and ordered manner. 
There is a great need for the pre- 
sentation of reliable information in 
a dispassionate manner in the 
process of public decisionmaking. 
There is a tendency within the 
political process to look at ex- 
tremes rather than averages in 
reaching public policy decisions. 
Anecdotal rather than systematic 
evidence abounds, and such ex- 
amples are usually based on 
abuses. If one looks at a policy 
decision such as the passage of 
ERISA, one finds many witnesses 
who recounted individual tales of 
extreme hardship and injustice in 
congressional hearings, but little 
testimony about aggregate effects. 
Accountants, whose measurement 
techniques are primarily an averag- 
ing process, and a systematic one, 
could have made a_ significant 
contribution in developing mea- 
surement approaches and in anal- 
yzing and presenting data regard- 
ing the aggregate effects which 
should be the primary (though not 
the only) consideration in public 
policy decisions. The recent Arthur 
Andersen cost of government regu- 
lation study for the Business 
Roundtable‘ is a useful, if limited, 
example of this kind of analysis. 
There is one model in the 
accounting world which should be 
mentioned as a possible prototype 
for this broadened interpretation of 
accounting in the social process, 
and this is the General Accounting 
Office. The GAO was founded in 
1921, essentially to perform a 
clerical function of voucher check- 
ing and legal compliance. In the 
post-war era, up to 1966, it changed 
its emphasis largely to eliminate 
its clerical functions and to develop 
an auciting approach consistent 
with professional auditors in the 
private sector. Since the appoint- 
ment of Elmer Staats as Comptrol- 
ler General of the U.S. in 1966, the 
agency has steadily developed a 
much broader view of its role. In 
1972, auditing standards were pub- 
lished which included the obliga- 
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tion to review the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of government pro- 
grams. In the Congressional Bud- 
get Act of 1974, GAO was specifi- 
cally authorized to “develop and 
recommend to the Congress meth- 
ods for review and evaluation of 
government programs and activi- 
ties” and to establish an office of 
Program. Review and Evaluation to 
do this. Throughout the last dec- 
ade, this emphasis on audits to 
test efficiency and effectiveness 
has been evidenced by the declin- 
ing proportion of GAO’s profes- 
sional staff drawn from accounting 
majors. In recent years, less than 
half of the new professionals hired 
have had this specialization. In- 
stead, economists, lawyers, gener- 
al business and public administra- 
tion graduates have been added to 
the staff. To quote Comptroller 
General Staats:° 
“The demands on auditors 
for greater skills in just the 
financial area are challenging 
enough. Even broader skills 
are necessary to do the kind of 
audit that produces informa- 


tion about efficiency and eco- 
nomy and effectiveness of 
programs. Life is too short for 
anyone to acquire all of the 
skills needed. Consequently, 
we have long since discurded 


the idea that an individual 
auditor can possess all the 
skills necessary. Our audit 
Staffs are teams of people with 
varying backgrounds. Their 
skills are supplemented as 
necessary by specialists.” 


An audit by the GAO is therefore 
far broader than the conventional 
financial audit. And, | would sug- 
gest, it is far more satisfying to the 
auditors and useful to society. 

If, as | suggest, there is a social 
need to be fulfilled and the ac- 
counting profession has the poten- 
tial to fulfill it, how do we get there 
from here? Obviously the attitudes, 
habits and traditions of a genera- 
tion cannot be changed overnight. 
Academics, the organized profes- 
sion, individual firms, ard accoun- 
tants in private industry all have a 
role. Let me sketch out an action 
program. 

First, the potential breadth of 
accounting must be recognized in 
the literature and in practice. Ac- 
counting must be defined to in- 
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clude broader issues than the pre- 
sentation of financial results of 
business enterprises. Accounting 
should be seen as measurement 
and communication of results as 
related to goals, and the develop- 
ment of information to assist in the 
determination of goals. While ac- 
counting will probably remain 
quantitative, it need not stay tied 
to one dimensional measurement 
in financial units. It should include 
the talents of many disciplines and 
should be applied to many sectors 
of society. We are just beginning 
to look at the problem of mea- 
suring governmental results. This 
area should be accelerated by the 
FASB. Accounting for human re- 
sources is still in its infancy, and 
must be pushed forward. The 
evaluation of costs and benefits of 
public policies has been dealt with 
primarily in the literature of eco- 
nomics and public administration, 
but surely this is an area where 
an accountant’s skills have much 
to contribute. Too many decisions 
in both private and public sectors 
are made without an understanding 
of the costs involved. While most 
public policy decisions are uiti- 
mately political as they involve the 
reallocation of resources either 
generationally or among groups, 
there is reason to hope that the 
presence of better information will 
allow policy makers to understand 
the effects involved and to balance 
competing equities more wisely. 


Second, the concept of audit 
must be expanded along the lines 
already begun by GAO auditing 
standards. An auditor must see his 
role as encompassing the evalua- 
tion of effectiveness in meeting 
goals and efficiency in operations 
as well as simply expressing an 
opinion on financial statements. 
This is happening in both the 
governmental and internal auditing 
fields, and external audits should 
follow as well. This suggests the 
close integration of consulting and 
auditing expertise to provide a 
service justified by economics as 
well as by regulation. If the alloca- 
tion of highly talented and priced 
resources to a comprehensive pro- 
fessional review of an enterprise 
results only in an opinion on finan- 
cial statements, there has been a 
gross misallocation of scarce re- 
sources. !f, instead, a narrow audit 
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focus ultimately emerges, which 
seems to be the objective of 
practice scope limitations sug- 
gested by the S.E.C. and of those 
in the profession primarily con- 
cerned with liability, the profession 
runs the great danger of being de- 
fined out of economic utility and 
remaining only a regulatory para- 
site. 


Third, accounting education 
must be broadened both in the 
classroom and outside of it. We 
must begin attracting “angry young 
accountants” motivated to achieve 
social change into our discipline. 
While such students are unsettling, 
they are also catalysts for the im- 
provement of our field. We must 
train them to be effective in 
applying their skills. 

To achieve this, we must revise 
the philosophy of most of our ac- 
counting curriculum. We too often ~ 
see ourselves as teaching technical 
specialization. We should devote 
more effort to communicating an 
“accounting attitude” based on 
independence and the application 
of analytical measuring techniques 
to a broad range of problems. This 
will require some painful changes 
in what we teach. The basic course 
must be a focal point of change 
because it is there that a large 
proportion of our students get their 
first exposure to accounting. We 
must get across the idea that ac- 
countants are not primarily record 
keepers and checkers, but mea- 
surers of economic and _ social 
phenomena whose measurements 
significantly influence the alloca- 
tion decisions of our society. This 
means that course materials must 
be developed which deal with data 
accumulation and cost measure- 
ment problems in the public sector. 
At Columbia in fall 1978, for 
example, | used the financial state- 
ments of the United States as a 
final assignment in the basic 
course, asking students to respond 
to the question “Did the United 
States have a good year in fiscal 
1977?” 


In addition, the curriculum must 
be revised to include more inter- 
faces with other disciplines, parti- 
cularly law and economics. Again 
the approach should not be that of 
the traditional business law course 
which teaches specific legal rules, 
but rather to communicate how 
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lawyers and economists approach 
problems, and how the institutions 
of those disciplines can be used by 
accountants in performing their 
roles. 

Finally, there is a need for mean- 
ingful work outside the classroom 
which will involve students in the 
problems of society. This may 
include volunteer activities assist- 
ing small businessmen, minorities, 
or others who can use accounting 
services, data gathering and pre- 
sentation relevant to local issues, 
and interaction with students from 
other disciplines working on public 
interest matters. Several of the 
affiliates of Accountants for the 
Public Interest have sponsored 
such activities and this process 
should be expanded, perhaps by 
organizing API chapters. 


Academic research should also 
be accelerated in these areas. The 
new AAA Section (still provisional) 
is a good starting point. A new 
journal or a section of The Ac- 
counting Review might be created 
for publication of such efforts. 


While it is reasonable to hope 
that academics will serve as the 
pioneers in seeking new account- 
ing frontiers, the profession must 
play a significant role. Too often, 
the profession has approached new 
ideas with an enthusiasm charac- 
terized by the slogan “Pioneers are 
the ones with arrows in_ their 
backs.” 

We must make a commitment as 
a profession to public interest ac- 
counting, and this must be done 
nationally by the AICPA to achieve 
real impact. This includes effective 
recruitment of accountants for full- 
time and part-time government 
work and the encouragement of 
more situations where accountants 
are called on. It also includes the 
organization of voluntary efforts, 
the encouragement of firms, indi- 
vidual practitioners and state socie- 
ties to undertake such efforts, and 
a systematic approach to commun- 
icating these activities both inside 
and outside the profession. A 
cooperative effort with Accountants 
for the Public Interest, public 
interest or service committees of 
other accounting organizations and 
appropriate sections or groups in 
the organized bar should be under- 
taken. The Auditing Standards 
Board and the Accounting Stan- 








dards Executive Committee should 
address themselves to the issues 
raised by a broader approach to 
accounting and auditing in an in- 
novative and positive way rather 
than as a defensive response to the 
initiatives of others. 

Finally, the major accounting 
firms who represent the largest 
aggregation of human, technical 
and economic resources within the 
accounting world should address 
themselves to broadening the 
scope of accounting by committing 
these resources creatively to the 
problem. It is important that this 
plea not be seen primarily as a call 
for financial support. Rather, | am 
suggesting that accounting firms 
should add a new dimension to 
their self view. They should create 
a public interest division to organ- 
ize and oversee efforts in this 
direction. They should recruit more 
persons skilled in economics, law 
and public administration, and see 
themselves as talent aggregates, 
rather than simply financial state- 
ment attestors. While the GAO 
model is not exactly applicable, it 
seems to point in a reasonable 
direction. 


The accounting profession today 
faces a new environment, created 
in large part by the elimination of 
marketing constraints. It is likely 
that the successful firms of the 
future will be those who create 
both the image and the reality of a 
dynamic expertise covering a broad 
range of problems. Thus, public 
interest work should have long run 
economic payoff if it is well done 
and publicized. 


Perhaps more importantly, this 
approach will have a_ favorable 
effect on the quality and morale of 
professional personnel. If, for ex- 
ample, a firm were to establish a 
policy that all professionals were 
to devote at least 40 hours a year 
to some form of public interest 
work, that would be a starting 
point. If a recruitment program 
were begun whereby a dozen of the 
firm’s best recruits would be as- 
signed to a public interest division 
for 4 months a year for their first 3 
years and directed to develop pro- 
grams whereby the firm’s expertise 
might be effectively devoted to 
public problems, it is my _ belief 
that some of our finest M.B.A. 
graduates would be attracted to 


public accounting. Similarly, a 
broader definition of auditing would 
have a positive effect. | am sure 
that if a firm decided to commit 
resources in these areas, many 
other ideas could be developed. 
These are simply offered by way of 
example. 

Two years ago, Fred Andrews, a 
financial editor at the N.Y. Times 
gave a very perceptive critique of 
the profession in a program at the 
Wharton School.° As befits a 
reporter, he did so in the form of a 
series of questions, and several are 
worth repeating. “First,” he asked, 
“why don’t accountants think about 
the public interest more and big 
business less? Second, why are 
they so dull? And third, where are 
all the young accounting people 
and why aren’t they stirring things 
up?” There are still no good ans- 
wers to these questions, and they 
are an indictment of both the pro- 
fession and of us as educators who 
provide its raw material. Change is 
needed if we are going to see the 
accounting profession fulfill its 
promise. Without a willingness to 
bring the talents of our discipline 
to the new frontiers of our society, 
the long range outlook is bleak. It 
is time for educators and profes- 
sionals alike to devote their re- 
sources to the opening of these 
new frontiers. 
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Stimulating 


Transportation 
Innovation — 
The Federal Role 


The General Accounting Office, 
under the leadership of the Comp- 
troller General, is an arm of the 
Congress which reviews the pro- 
grams and policies of the Federal 
Government and makes recommen- 
dations for improvements. In this 
process, we sometimes step on 
people’s toes—even helpful criti- 
cism is not always welcome. But 
our intent is positive. We believe 
that government can be efficient 
and effective, and that constructive 
oversight and program evaluation 
by the Congress and its support 
agencies can help the Federal 
Government serve the American 
people better. 

“What role does the General 
Accounting Office have in a debate 
on innovation?” The answer lies in 
the extensive influence Government 
policies and programs have on in- 
novation: whether or not it is en- 
couraged, suppressed, or ignored. 
GAO has a unique opportunity to 
identify impediments to innvova- 
tion and to recommend improve- 
ments. 

But before suggesting ap- 
proaches to solutions, let us ask 
what is the problem? We are 
constantly reminded 


e that the U.S. is losing its 
competitive edge in world 
markets due to declining in- 
novation and productivity, 

e that private investment in 
long-range research and 
modernization of capital 
plant and equipment is de- 
creasing, 

e that we are becoming an in- 
creasingly “have not” nation 
in critical resources such as 
energy, and 

e that our friends in western 
Europe and the Far East 
have more efficient transpor- 
tation systems. 


So much for some of the prob- 
lems. What of solutions? It’s true 
the U.S. reputation for technologi- 


cal superiority and innovation has 
been somewhat tainted, yet recent 
efforts by the Department of Com- 
merce and the National Research 
Council show our determination to 
reverse any negative trend. 


A sizeable portion of GAO’s 
resources, for example, are devoted 
to reviewing the programs and 
policies of the Federal agencies 
involved in the U.S. transportation 
system. These efforts logically 
lead us to an assessment of how 
State and local governments, in- 
dustry, and other parts of the 
private sector are affected by Fed- 
eral actions. From this vantage 
point, consider the question: What 
can the Federal Government do to 
encourage transportation innova- 
tion and productivity? 


What Does 
“Transportation 
Innovation’’ Mean? 


The dictionary defines ‘“innova- 
tion” as “something newly intro- 
duced; a newmethod, device, etc.,” 
and also “the act of introducing a 
change or something new.” Usual- 
ly, when we use the term “trans- 
portation innovation,” we mean an 
improvement in our transportation 
system; a change for the better. In 
particular, we perceive the kind of 
improvement that increases eco- 
nomic productivity: increases in 
the quality or quantity of goods 
and services produced from a given 
level of resources. 

When we talk about transporta- 
tion innovation, we also mean new 
technology—new _ transportation 
systems, new devices to improve 
fuel economy or protect lives, and 
new telecommunications systems 
which can substitute for physical 
transportation of passengers and 
mail. We tend to emphasize scien- 
tific and engineering improvements 
and lay particular stress on whether 
something is new. 
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These connotations influence the 
way we think about transportation 
innovation. Obviously, new trans- 
portation technologies and new 
ideas in applied science and en- 
gineering are important aspects of 
transportation innovation, but many 
of our transportation problems are 
due to our inability to make effec- 
tive use of ideas we already have. 

For example, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, we can now make 
automobiles which are much more 
fuel efficient than the average 
automobile produced in the United 
States in 1979. Our biggest nation- 
al problems in this area are not 
with new technology, but rather 
with the acceptance of fuel effic- 
ient cars by American motorists, 
the reluctance of American auto- 
mobile manufacturers to move too 
far ahead of consumer preferences, 
and institutional problems within 
the Federal Government which pre- 
vent the development of a cohesive 
policy towards the automobile. 

Therefore, one of the most im- 
portant meanings of transportation 
innovation should be to use exist- 
ing ideas more effectively. This is a 
less glamorous subject than poten- 
tial scientific breakthroughs, but in 
the near term it is a more practical 
objective for Federal transportation 
programs. 

An example might be GAO’s 
recent study of truck weight limita- 
tions. This study raises challenging 
questions as to the net benefits of 
increasing weight limits to con- 
serve fuel. On the surface, the idea 
of achieving fuel savings by resort- 
ing to heavier truck shipments is 
impressive. But the price we pay in 
terms of increased highway main- 
tenance and vehicles traveling de- 
teriorated highways may make this 
idea neither useful nor productive. 
Also, at a time when we want auto- 
mobiles to be smaller, the idea of 
larger, heavier trucks seems to 
undercut our efforts to make driv- 
ing safer. 


What Are the Barriers 
to Transportation 
Innovation? 


In reviews of Federal transpor- 
tation programs, we have found a 
number of formidable barriers to 
productive changes in the U.S. 
transportation system. 
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Mistrust and Antagonism 
Between the Government 
and the Private Sector 


One of the worst barriers to 
transportation innovation is the 
lack of trust and the mutual anta- 
gonism between Government and 
the private sector, which frequently 
undercuts productive cooperation. 
There are those in Government who 
assume the private sector is no 
better than it has to be—a collec- 
tion of selfish individuals and 
profit-obsessed corporations which 
can only be forced to do the right 
thing by stringent Government con- 
trols and regulations. Many in the 
business community see the Gov- 
ernment as the enemy, pursuing 
unrealistic and overly moralistic 
goals at the expense of practicality 
and common sense. And there are 
private citizens, deeply committed 
to a particular personal cause or 
goal, who view both Government 
and business as dangerous adver- 
saries—to be supported only if 
they completely agree with one’s 
personal goals, and to be harshly 
condemned if they disagree. 

These problems are deeply 


rooted in our society and obviously, 


simple solutions are unlikely. We 
should consider ways in which 
mistrust and antagonism between 
Government and private sector can 
be reduced, so as to improve the 
climate for transportation innova- 
tion. 


Fragmentation Within the 
Federal Government 


A second barrier to transporta- 
tion innovation is fragmentation 
within the Federal Government. A 
recent article in the New York 
Times Magazine quoted a former 
Secretary of Commerce who said: 


“***! have found that the 
brown bears are under the ju- 
risdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the grizzly bears 
under the care of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the polar 
bears are under my prctec- 
tion.” 


This was not the present Secretary 
of Commerce, Juanita Kreps, but 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 





Hoover in 1921. 


In the transportation area, one of 
the most troublesome examples of 
Government fragmentation is found 
in Federal programs and policies 
involving the automobile. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by Resources 
for the Future, the passenger auto- 
mobile uses 13.1 percent of total 
U.S. energy consumption—slightly 
over half of the energy used by the 
entire transportation sector (25 
percent). From a_ technological 
point of view, there are some very 
good prospects for energy sav- 
ings—by improving auto fuel eco- 
nomy, by diverting motorists to 
more efficient modes of transpor- 
tation, and by making more effic- 
ient use of the passenger car itself. 


The American motorist has 
strongly resisted efforts to lure him 
into mass transit and carpools, and 
only recently has begun to show 
any real preference for cars which 
save fuel. Moreover, the American 
automobile industry has been un- 
derstandably unenthusiastic about 
moving too far ahead of consumer 
preferences. But with sharply in- 
creased gasoline prices and poten- 
tial unavailability of gasoline, these 
barriers have been somewhat re- 
duced. 


Still with us is the problem of 
fragmented Federal policies and 
programs for the automobile. Re- 
sponsibilities for auto fuel econo- 
my are divided between the De- 
partment of Transportation and the 
Department of Energy. Automotive 
air pollution control is the respon- 
sibility of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. Auto safety pro- 
grams are administered by the De- 
partment of Transportation. Fuel 
economy, pollution control and 
safety are closely interrelated—yet 
there is no comprehensive Federal 
policy which links and integrates 
these programs. 


In practice, this organizational 
fragmentation has placed the bur- 
den of integrating Federal automo- 
bile policies on the automobile in- 
dustry itself. As these policies are 
diverse and potentially conflicting, 
the auto industry has felt itself 
beleaguered and on the defensive, 
and progress towards necessary 
environmental, safety, and _ fuel 
economy goals has been slower 
than it might have been. 
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Excessive Government 
Regulation and 
Inconsistent Regulatory 
Policies 


A third barrier to transportation 
innovation is Government regula- 
tion—both excessive regulation 
and inconsistent regulatory policy. 
Excessive regulation can be seen 
in some of the Federal paperwork 
requirements placed on American 
businesses. In a recent study for 
the Joint Economic Committee of 
the U.S. Congress, GAO found that 
Federal reporting and recordkeep- 
ing requirements use 69 million 
hours of business time per year 
and cost over $1 billion. The De- 
partment of Transportation (1.7 
million hours), Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (2.7 million 
hours), Civil Aeronautics Board (.4 
million hours) and Environmental 
Protection Agency (1.0 million 
hours) are among the 14 Federal 
agencies with the most burden- 
some reporting requirements. 


While many of these requirements 
are needed to meet legitimate reg- 


ulatory objectives, it is apparent 
that some regulatory reporting re- 
quirements are excessive and too 
costly for the benefits they pro- 
duce. 

Excessive regulation has two 
adverse effects on transportation 
innvovation. First, the direct costs 
of complying with unnecessary 
regulations require staff and capital 
expenditures which might be used 
more productively. Second, and 
even more important, excessive 
regulation creates an economic 
climate which discourages risk- 
taking and places a premium on 
adjustment to the status quo. The 
railroad industry is an example. 
The cumbersome regulatory re- 
quirements which govern abandon- 
ment of rail lines or modification of 
freight rates and services have dis- 
couraged railroad managements 
from adopting needed improve- 
ments in operating methods and 
procedures. 


Inconsistent regulatory policies 
also discourage transportation in- 
novation. In addition to the prob- 
lems created by lack of a cohesive, 
consistent Federal policy towards 
the automobile, similar inconsis- 
tencies can be seen in the Federal 
Government’s economic regulatory 
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policies for surface freight trans- 
portation. Although the various 
freight transportation modes are in 
competition with one another, Fed- 
eral regulatory controls vary from 
almost total coverage of the rail- 
road industry, to partial coverage 
of the trucking industry, to minimal 
coverage of the barge and pipeline 
industries. These inconsistencies 
make parts of the surface transpor- 
tation industry, particularly the 
railroads, less competitive and less 
profitable, and handicap them in 
taking the initiative to invest in 
modern equipment and facilities. 

Recent initiatives by the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to 
overcome regulatory inconsisten- 
cies and to balance the cost of 
regulation against benefits have 
begun to reduce the regulatory 
burden. GAO’s 1977 study, con- 
cerning fare reductions to be 
achieved from less airline regula- 
tion, suggested savings of $1.4 to 
$1.8 billion dollars annually. The 
congressional debate which fol- 
lowed resulted in legislation to 
phase out airline regulation. The 
positive results from this legisla- 
tion have encouraged similar ef- 
forts in the field of surface freight 
transportation. 

The maze of Federal and State 
government procurement regula- 
tions can be another barrier to 
maximizing innovation. The preva- 
lent procurement practice favors 
the lowest bidder who offers pro- 
ducts meeting acceptable quality 
or minimal, but complicated, stan- 
dards. In many cases the public 
would be served better by best-buy 
competition based on superior or 
innovative performance and life- 
cycle costs. 


Making Federal 
Transportation 

Programs More 
Effective —Some 
Additional GAO 
Examples 


Recent GAO studies address the 
problem of making Federal crans- 
portation policies and programs 
more effective. For the most part, 
these studies focus on needed 
changes in Government organiza- 
tion, changes in enabling legisla- 
tion, and ways to improve operat- 


ing methods and procedures. 
These are precisely the kinds of 
modest improvements and innova- 
tions—making effective use of ex- 
isting ideas—which are most 
needed to make our transportation 
system more productive. 


e In a recent report, we ob- 
served that aircraft delays 
cost U.S. airlines over $800 
million in 1977, detained the 
traveling public by 60 mil- 
lion hours, and caused the 
airlines to use an additional 
700 million gallons of fuel. 
Generally, aircraft delays re- 
sult from excessive air traf- 
fic and bad weather. We 
recommended that the Con- 
gress authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to de- 
crease air traffic during peak 
periods, and that the Secre- 
tary use peak surcharges 
and/or quotas to implement 
this authority (CED-79-102). 


In another recent report, 
we discussed efforts by the 
Department of Transporta- 
tion to encourage better use 
of existing urban transpor- 
tation systems through plan- 
ning and coordination of 
local actions affecting 
autos, transit, taxis, pedes- 
trians, and bicycles. We 
found that innovative trans- 
portation projects were not 
successfully competing for 
Federal funds with tradi- 
tional projects such as high- 
way construction and bus 
replacement. We recom- 
mended changes aimed at 
encouraging more innovative 
projects by State and local 
governments. We also rec- 
commended integration of 
Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration and Urban Mass 
Transportation Administra- 
tion planning and review 
functions in this area, so as 
to provide better Federal 
guidance to urban areas. 


In a study now in progress, 
GAO is examining the 
causes of railroad freight car 
shortages. One of the most 
important causes appears to 
be the very poor railcar use 
rate of some railroads. In 
other words, railcars are 
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sitting idle for long periods, 
waiting to be loaded and un- 
loaded—unproductive time 
during which they are basic- 
ally functioning as miniature 
warehouses. Reducing this 
unproductive time would free 
a substantial number of rail- 
cars, and would help solve 
the railcar shortage without 
requiring costly investments 
in new Cars. 


Conclusion 


Let me express some words of 
satisfaction coupled with the tradi- 
tional language of caution you 
might expect from an _ auditor. 
Talent from industry, academia, 
and Government is needed to 
generate debate and understanding 
in the process of removing barriers 
and providing incentives to innova- 
tion. However, there is the need to 


translate ideas into actions. Sug- 
gestions for innovation must be 
convincing to the different sectors 
of society. Implementation of ideas 
by the Government must be pur- 
sued through the political process 
so that needed changes in atti- 
tudes, policies and processes can 
be achieved. 
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The more memorable scribblings 
of this agency leave their concrete 
cradle on H Street to meet the 
larger world under the name “Re- 
port to the Congress by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States.” 

Rational, dispassionate, sealed 
with an eagle and with authority, 
these documents give no hint of 
their amazing birth or the strain it 
works upon the midwives of writing 
and review. Yet a job’s passage 
from deeds into words evokes in 
these birthing assistants feelings 
which range from indigestion to 
weltschmerz, which Webster calls 
“mental depression or apathy 
caused by comparison of the actual 
state of the world with an ideal 
state.” 

Ideal states are hard to come by, 
but that’s no reason not to pursue 
them. This article seeks to assist 
in the pursuit by suggesting ways 
in which draft writers and reviewers 
can feel more satisfied with and 
powerful about themselves. 

For two reasons, the method of 
suggestion will be long on meta- 
phor and short on facts. First, 
facts have proved the world to be 
flat, round, at the center, and on 
the outskirts of the universe. So 
fancy’s about as_ truthful—and 
more fun. Second, metaphor allows 
readers to feel less threatened by 
any supposition that they harbor 
greed, paranoia, and other of the 


more potent human characteristics 
(though we all do). 

The subjects to be discussed 
are, successively, the writer, the 
draft itself, and the reviewer. 


The Writer 


Modern GAO abounds in auditors 
schooled in nonaccounting disci- 
plines. Yet the majority of auditors 
remain, by training and experience, 
professional accountants. They 
properly view themselves as ana- 
lysts of system and management. 
They do not view themselves as 
writers. 

The average auditor faced with a 
report-writing task resembles a 
dessert-stuffed child confronting a 
pot of spinach, or Bambi confront- 
ing a hunter, or both. Gone are the 
sunny days of survey and review. 
To come are bleak weeks of reduc- 
ing rainbow experience to drab ink. 
So chilling is the prospect, the 
auditor actually hears voices—his 
own. They Say: 


“Hello, Nonwriter. Welcome to 
Hell. Around you, forbidding 
and impenetrable as the Hima- 
layas, tower the Work Papers. 
Below, in the rapids of time, 
lurk the Piranhas of Deadline. 
Above float the long-beaked 
Buzzards of Reference. On 
behalf of your accounting pro- 
fessors and colleagues, lots of 


luck.” 
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To solve the problem of feeling 
like a nonwriter, the auditor would 
do well to salute a Truth: “Il am 
what I’m doing.” 

| first noticed this Truth one 
summer when, to help finance 
college, | worked loading iceboxes 
into trucks. Whenever | viewed 
myself as a truck loader (and not 
as a student on summer break), the 
iceboxes went into the trucks 
easier. In saluting the Truth, was | 
freeing up energy that had pre- 
viously been diverted to denying it? 
Who knows? But, additional energy 
would seem to be available to that 
auditor who realizes that, when 
he’s writing, he’s a writer. 

However, recognizing the Truth 
will not suffice for the auditor who 
feels what he’s doing is inappro- 
priate. A king tidying a toilet may 
accurately see himself as water 
closet cleaner and still feel 
weltschmertz at the inappropriate- 
ness of his task. To overcome this 
second problem, the auditor might 
invest in a Fantasy. 

The Fantasy: “GAO is a news- 
paper chain run by a_ publisher 
(Comptroller General), assisted by 
executive editors (division direc- 
tors), bureau chiefs (regional man- 
agers), and, among others, inves- 
tigative reporters (auditors).” 

This is not so mad a fantasy. 
Does GAO set parity, manufacture 
money, or wage war? No. It re- 
ports. The tangibles of its labor are 
stories written by reporters for the 
Federal arm of the Fourth Estate. 
Thus, for auditors, writing drafts is 
appropriate. 

The auditor able to perceive him- 
self (when writing) as a writer and 
who is aware that draft crafting is 
appropriate to his station may view 
himself as auditor-writer. This view 
holds the proper sequence to be 
auditing first, then writing. It’s not. 
The proper relationship (and its 
payoff) is explained in an Unpithy 
Maxim: 


“Let the writing (and prompt 
sharing of it with others on the 
job) begin when the auditing 
begins and continue through- 
out. Each activity will improve 
the other—and, both will bring 
the writer faster acting, longer 
lasting, more effective relief.” 
Assume the draft writer is a team 
leader. Adherence to the maxim 
will help him: 
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1. Complete a significant slice of 
the draft early. This slice com- 
prises history, criteria, and 
scope—required elements that 
can be written rather fully at 
the outset of the job. 


2. Improve the audit immediately. 
Constant checking of plans 
and data against the three 
written elements keeps job 
activities focused on what is 
possible, practical, and use- 
able. 


3. Improve writing (early writing 
warms up muscles for later, 
heavier writing tasks) and 
thinking (as reducing the 
terms of a bet from oral to 
written words demonstrates, 
writing is a splendid brain 
exerciser). 

4. Save time, money, and tem- 
pers through a series of shared 
outlines which begin as rough 
maps of the job to be explored 
and evolve into a table of con- 
tents. Along the way, as they 
become more precise and de- 
tailed, these outlines flood- 


light possibilities for the story 


and spotlight its problems 
(holes, areas of confusion 
and/or disagreement). 

. Answer the two questions 
which must be answered by 
professional and amateur alike 
before the writing can become 
easy. They are: “What is the 
story?” and “How should it be 
related?” If the outlines have 
evolved properly, these ques- 
tions have been answered in 
the final version, which offers 
the story properly boned, 
nerved, and muscled—and re- 
quires only the flesh of text to 
become a bonafide draft. 


At this point it is relevant to ask 
a Big Question: Will embracing of 
the Truth, the Fantasy, and the Un- 
pithy Maxim (with its quintet of the 
advertised blessings) guarantee 
good writing? Of course not. Peo- 
ple do that. 

But, as you will recall, good 
writing is not the point of this 
article. The point is to allow people 
(who happen to be auditors) to feel 
more satisfied with and powerful 
about themselves in an activity 
(which happens to be writing 
drafts—or, as we shall come to 
shortly, reviewing them). 


The Draft 


Before turning from the writer to 
the reviewer, let us discuss the ob- 
ject of their mutual fear, the draft 
itself. What should it be—not be? 
Report titles can quickly supply 
examples of what a draft should 
not be. 


THE AIR FORCE—WILL IT FLY? 
is a provocative title. It provokes 
rage: “Well. Will it or won’t it? | 
thought you were supposed to 
find out.” 
A LOOK AT AMERICAN TROL- 
LIES is a neutral title. It offers 
no one (except a trolleyologist) 
any reason to read further. 
Rather than being a rhetorical 
question or a non-positional pre- 
sentation of data, a GAO report 
(and the draft that precedes it) 
should be an active argument for 
action. GAO wants some body to 
do some thing. These oft-requested 
characteristics of clarity, compre- 
hensiveness, conciseness, accur- 
acy, and fairness all go to assist 
the draft in doing what any suc- 
cessful argument must: compel. 
Though bound in vellum, illustrated 
in oils, and thick with the richest 
of rhetoric, the draft that fails to 
compel is worth no more than bird 
cage liner. 


Because a draft can fail to 
compel in more ways than there 
are step increases in the GS 
system, it is hard to choose an all- 
star team. But here are 10 flaws 
that bear watching: 


1. REDUNDANCY (Three varia- 
tions): 

|. Overuse of “First, tell "em 
what you’re gonna tell ’em; 
then, tell ’em; tell ’em 
what you told ’em.” This 
memory-aid, most often 
used in oral communica- 
tion, winds up in drafts 
when the writer thinks the 
reader is “a little slow” 
and “needs to be led.” He 
isn’t. He doesn’t. 

. Cocoon writing, which 
wraps every new topic ina 
rehash of old topics. This 
permits the reader to avoid 
getting anything out of 
context—and also to ex- 
perience Chinese water 
torture without water. 
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The More is Better (or 
Quantity Equals Quality) 
syndrome which would 
muscle a STOP sign by 
making it read: HEY! YOU! 
DRIVER OF A MOTOR VE- 
HICLE! HALT ITS PROG- 
RESS! HERE! NOW! 


2. DAZZLING FOOTWORK: To 
compensate for lack of evi- 
dence, the writer bakes a di- 
versionary doughnut (and 
hopes the reader will ingest 
the much-ado-about-nothing 
without noticing the hole). 

. DEAD HORSE WHIPPING: 
Occurs when an_ evidence- 
starved writer finds a surfeit of 
evidence and decides— 
whether the reader goes blind 
or not—to use it a//. So, al- 
ready innundated by evidence 
that proves the son guilty of 
patricide, the reader must en- 
dure additional verbiage that 
convicts the little fellow of 
stealing his aged mother’s 
cane and setting fire to the 
Cat. 

. PASSIVES: “John was bopped 
by Marsha” instead of “Marsha 
bopped John.” Quite often in 
GAO drafts passive language 
signals that the writer knows 
something is wrong (effect) 
but not who to blame (cause). 
In such cases the sentence 
becomes “John was bopped,” 
period. 

. COSMETOLOGY: After point- 
ing out pimples in areas A 
through Y, the writer seeks to 
sooth the outraged subject by 
discoursing at length on a 
dimple in area Z. This does 
not calm the subject down but 
it does fire the reader up: 
“Why have my dollars and 
time been wasted to applaud 
the doing of something that 
should be done?” Exceptional 
work should be pointed out; 
ordinary work deserves no 
hymning. Cosmetology goes 
on under the names of balance 
(which is no more than pre- 
senting things in a proper 
context) and objectivity (which 
couldn’t possibly apply to 
auditors because, being com- 
mitted to sanity in govern- 
ment, they are ardently sub- 
jective). The desired word— 
and practice—is fairness. 
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. JITTERBUGS: 


Constant 
switching of topics (cows, 
then dogs, then hamsters, 
then gerbils, then cows) forces 
the reader to juggle and twitch. 


. SHY CRITERIA: Page 8 says 


the Ark’s dimensions should 
be 2 by 4 by 6 cubits—and 
page 12 says the dimensions 
are 3 by 4 by 4 cubits. To 
check condition against criter- 
ia the reader must yoyo across 
four pages. Criteria should be 
bold, sit right up close to 
what’s being measured. 


. MISPLACED TRUSSES: The 


assertion’s support appears to 
support something—but not 
the assertion. So, the reader 
knows of one drooping asser- 
tion and suspects that else- 
where in the draft droops 
another. This is distracting. 


. ORPHANS: “The biscuits in 


the army, they say, are mighty 
fine.” Yes, but who says, and 
when, where, and in what ca- 
pacity? Readers want to know 
about parentage, whether it 
concerns persons or words. 


. CODE: (Four variations): 


|. Bloating. “Bishop of Rome 
Departs Vows and Vatican 
in Clandestine Connubial 
Contract” means “Pope 
Elopes.” 

ll. Term switching. Whether 
the topic is year (calendar, 
fiscal, school) or beer (gal- 
lons, barrels, pints), every 
effort should be made to 
keep terms comparable. 


. Pseudo synonyms. Con- 
ditions become circum- 
stances become factors 
become situation becomes 
this, while the reader 
grinds his teeth and won- 
ders if these fuzzy words 
are synonymous or if he’s 
missing subtle distinc- 
tions. 

. Unjustified charts and 
graphs. These items should 
be used only when they 
convey information better 
than words would—and 
most charts and graphs 
don’t—and most people 
(when they’re feeling well) 
don’t think in blocks, col- 
umns, pie slices, and zig- 
zag lines. 


Don’t Dodge The Draft 


Having defined what a good draft 
should be (and named some of the 
flaws that make drafts bad), let us 
look at the recipient of the writer’s 
mighty toil... 


The Reviewer 


He most likely is an accountancy 
trained auditor who, by some mad 
exertion of will, has managed to 
perform the odious chore of draft 
writing well enough to receive the 
doubtful reward of judging it. As 
an umpire imposes Official Rules 
on a baseball game, so a reviewer 
imposes Report Manual standards 
on a draft. Both are supposed to 
make every call well and without 
bias. 

The umpire is well-schooled in 
the activity he oversees. But 
chances are that the reviewer must 
judge a draft written by someone 
who did not major in logic, gram- 
mar, syntax, format, rhetoric— 
communications elements the re- 
viewer did not major in either. This 
lack of schooling in communica- 
tions makes the reviewer nervous. 
He knows that editorial “improve- 
ments” can turn into horrors. He 
remembers how, in attempting to 
make a rather passive sentence (In 
the United States are 12 copper 
mines) active (The United States 
has 12 copper mines) he inadver- 
tently nationalized an entire indus- 
try. 
Also, beyond feeling technically 
shaky, the reviewer—unlike the 
umpire—is often invested in the 
activity he judges. Chances are he 
has been asked to review a draft 
that arose from a job he petitioned 
the Higher Ups to sanction because 
it would boost the state of the Re- 
public (and himself up Manage- 
ment Mountain). 

So, like the writer, the reviewer 
is prone to hearing voices. His 
prayer: 

“Oh God, don’t let the draft | am 

about to receive be too bad, else 

the Higher Ups may think the job 
was bad, but don’t let the draft 
be too good, for if I’ve got no 
comments, the Higher Ups may 
think I’m not really reviewing. 

Oh God, please. Tell me what 

the Higher Ups really want. You 

must know. You’re a Higher Up.” 


This prayer, by a man aware that 
his perch on the power pile de- 





Don’t Dodge The Draft 


pends in large part on how his 
superiors perceive him, shows the 
reviewer's heart is in the right place 
(self-advancement is a noble mo- 
tive)—but not his head. It has been 
turned by the Mights: 


“| better do this because a High- 
er liked this in a previous draft 
and he Might like this again.” 

“| better not do that because a 

Higher did not like that in a pre- 

vious draft and he Might not like 

that again.” 

It is true that one does not want 
to risk incurring the wrath of a 
Higher Up by asking that Higher 
why he does or does not like 
something. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that failure to ask why leaves 
the reviewer vulnerable to the 
temptation of abdicating his own 
viewpoint in favor of what he pre- 
sumes Might please someone else. 
And nothing will water down, 
warp, distort, even eviscerate a 
draft (and eventually a reviewer) 
more than action based on Mights. 

To help him do his job in a re- 
warding way, the reviewer should 
consider playing two roles: 


1. The Investing Editor: A reader 
willing to protect the interests 
of all readers by investing his 
time and energy into assuring 
the draft is as good as it can 
be. 


. The Champion of the Draft: A 
co-owner in and guardian of 
the draft unwilling to brook 
any alteration to it without 
just cause. 

In the draft writer the investing 
editor can expect to meet a person 
who wants critical comments along 
the order of “Masterpiece” and who 
views editors as people who would 
draw moustaches on the Mona 
Lisa. Of course not all writers are 
like this, only all normal writers. 

And, because the reviewer’s 
comments are more likely to run 
toward “Unclear” and “Lacks sup- 
port,” differences of opinion, argu- 
ments, even invitations to duel 
may ensue. Therefore, the reviewer 
must attempt to love and under- 
stand the writer—but never give in 
to him if giving in means leaving in 
the draft things the reviewer can’t 
stomach. The reviewer should con- 
stantly remind himself that his first 
and overriding concern is to read- 
ers. 

In his role as investing editor, 
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the reviewer must assure the writer 
that recommended alterations arise 
from personal concerns or under- 
stood concerns of Higher Ups. No 
committed writer is going to be 
willing to buy changes suggested 
on the basis of Mights. Also, the 
reviewer should actively solicit the 
writer’s ideas—even if they include 
criticism of the reviewer's ideas. 
This solicitation, if accompanied 
by honest action on the basis of 
the writer’s logic, will reassure the 
writer that the reviewer is indeed 
human (imperfect). Writers like to 
know this; it gives them warm 
feelings. The reviewer can feel 
warm, too, by understanding that 
he is, besides being a good editor, 
truly humble. 


Though it may take some time, if 
the reviewer plays this first role 
well, the writer will come to under- 
stand that his work is not just a 
ballpoint ballet danced for some 
corner-of-the-eye audience, that it 
is something the reviewer consid- 
ers really important. And, under- 
standing that, the writer will give 
the reviewer more of what he 
wanted: affection and respect. He 
may tell the reviewer “Thank you” 
or buy him a drink. 


As Champion of the Draft, the 
reviewer (now co-owner of the draft 
with the writer) must be prepared, 
again, in the name of all readers, 
to challenge everybody who seeks 
to alter it. And alterations will be 
pushed. Because, to win its blue 
covers; the draft must satisfy an 
army of examiners, each of whom 
will peer at the product through the 
spectacles of his special expertise. 
And, even when proposed altera- 
tions seem justified, the reviewer 
should be wary about how they are 
made— because (as in the case of 
copper mine nationalization) a 
change in one aspect of the draft 
may produce changes in other 
aspects. In short, no one other 
than the writer and the reviewer, is 
going to be as concerned about the 
draft as a whole product. 


Some alterations proposed will 
not be valid. As the draft ascends 
the power pile, it will be increas- 
ingly vulnerable to such change 
agents as expediency, the well- 
known Mights, and tradition. The 
Champion of the Draft must stand 
firm. If, for instance, an alteration 
is being forced on the basis of 


tradition alone, the reviewer must 
be willing to point out that tradition 
encourages half the population to 
knot rags around their necks and 
the other half to walk on inverted 
pyramids. 

The reviewer should remember 
that Higher Ups wil/ listen and 
even change their minds—but that 
they are most inclined to do these 
things when they have a sense that 
the reviewer is truly and enthusias- 
tically knowledgeable about and 
committed to the draft. On occa- 
sion, however, the reviewer may 
find that someone is resisting on 
the basis of an insupportable de- 
sire—and it is making the draft 
less readable. On these occasions 
it may be appropriate to employ 
the Reviewer's Appeal to Reason. 
There are many variations, but the 
central theme goes something like 
this: 


“Mighty Higher Up, among your 
many duties is the reading of 
GAO drafts. When you are about 
that business, neither the size of 
your office nor the weight of 
your paycheck will protect you 
from the headache and heartburn 
of putrid prose. The solution | 
propose will protect you—in this 
draft and perhaps in future ones. 
Won't you help me?” 

Few Higher Ups can resist join- 
ing a cause so obviously just. 
Some may become emotional and 
think of the reviewer as “manage- 
ment material.” This is the kind of 
reaction (like the writers husky 
“Gosh! You fought for me all the 
way to the top!”) that the reviewer 
must be prepared to bear. 

A good case could be made for 
saying that no documents in all 
government prove more helpful to 
America and Americans than do 
GAO reports—and that writers and 
reviewers should therefore be hon- 
ored to midwife the draft. 

But that would end the article 
with an emphasis on good subject 
matter, which is no more the issue 
here than is good writing. This 
article has really been about how 
people could have more fun. It has 
sought to bring us to a place where 
we agree that writing drafts can be 
more fun than visiting the dentist 
and reviewing them can be more 
fun than bobbing for barbed wire. 
As a conclusion, that’s not a bad 
place to begin. 
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| heard a bird at dawn 

Singing sweetly on a tree, 
That the dew was on the lawn, 
And the wind was on the lea; 
But | didn’t listen to him, 

For he didn’t sing to me. 


From “When You Walk” 
by James Stephens 


Most of us are acquainted with 
the old riddle which goes: If a tree 
falls in the forest, and no one is in 
the area to hear it, does it make a 
noise? From a communication 
point of view, the answer must be 
a definite “No.” Even though there 
are sound waves, there is no sound 
because no one perceives it. For 
communication to take place, there 
must be both a sender and a re- 
ceiver. The second and third artic- 
les of this series focused on the 
sender; this article is focused on 
the receiver—the one who provides 
feedback to the sender. 


Saul Gellerman' says: “The 
sender, to be certain that his 
message will be accepted by the 
receiver, must be prepared to let 
the receiver influence him. He 
must even be prepared to let the 
receiver alter or modify the mes- 
sage in ways that make it more ac- 
ceptable to the receiver. Otherwise, 
it may not be understood, or it may 
not be accepted, or it may simply 
be given lip service and ignored.” 
This places the responsibility for 
good communications squarely on 
the shoulders of both the sender 
and the receiver. Each of us plays 
the roles of sender and receiver 
many times each day. Thus, it is 
important that we learn to play 
each role well. 

Researchers have found that the 
average individual spends consider- 
ably more time each day in listen- 
ing than in speaking, writing, or 
reading. Therefore, listening is a 
very important communicative skill. 
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Listening: A Neglected Communicative Skill 


Did you know that we devote 
about 40 to 45 percent of our 
working hours to liste,ing? And 
did you know that, if you have not 
taken steps to improve this skill, 
you listen at only 25 percent effic- 
iency? Putting these thoughts to- 
gether, do you feel comfortable 
knowing that you earn 40 percent 
or more of your pay while listening 
at 25 percent efficiency? If not, 
perhaps acting on the information 
imparted in this article will improve 
your listening skills so that you 
will rise above the average in 
listening efficiency. Tests have 
shown that we can raise signifi- 
cantly the level of our listening 
performance by just asmall amount 
of study and practice. 

The importance of the listening 
skill to managers has been recog- 
nized by industrial firms for some 
time. Dr. Earl Planty, in his role as 
executive counselor at Johnson & 
Johnson, has said, “By far the 
most effective method by which 
executives can tap ideas of subor- 
dinates is sympathetic listening in 
the many day-to-day informal con- 
tacts within and outside the work 
place. There is no system that wiil 
do the job in an easier manner... 
Nothing can equal an executive’s 
willingness to listen.” Recognizing 
the value of effective listening, 
many companies offer training pro- 
grams directed at improvement in 
this communicative skill. Some 
years ago the Methods Engineering 
Council compared one group of in- 
dividuals who participated in a pre- 
liminary discussion devoted to ef- 
ficiency in listening with a second 
group which did not partici;ate in 
such a discussion. The comparison 
was made by testing each group. 
The test results showed that the 
marks made by the first group were 
15 percent higher than those made 
by the second group. This was a 
significant improvement! 


What Listening Is 


We hear—often without listen- 
ing—when sound waves strike our 
eardrums. When we don’t remem- 
ber what we have heard, it is prob- 
ably because we did not listen. A 
good example of this is the situa- 
tion that frequently occurs when 
we are introduced to a new em- 
ployee or a new acquaintance. A 


few minutes later we can’t recall 
the person’s name. Why? Because 
we probably failed to listen to the 
name when we were introduced. 

Kenneth O Johnson defines lis- 
tening as “the ability to understand 
and respond effectively to oral 
communication.” Thus, we can 
state at the outset that hearing is 
not listening. Listening requires 
more than hearing, it requires 
understanding the communication 
received. Keith Davis puts it this 
way, “Hearing is with the ears, but 
listening is with the mind.” 

Some of the attributes of a good 
listener are: 


e He usually makes better de- 
cisions because the inputs 
he receives are better. 

He learns more in a given 
period of time, thereby sav- 
ing time. 

He encourages others to 
listen to what he says be- 
cause he appears more at- 
tentive . . . better mannered. 


The typical listener, after 2 
months, can remember only 25 
percent of what he has heard in a 
briefing or a speech. Therefore, lis- 
tening is not effective for receipt 
and retention of factual details. For 
retention of factual details we must 
place our dependence upon the 
written word. 

Researchers have discovered that 
we can improve our listening com- 
prehension about 25 percent. Most 
of us process the sender’s words 
so fast that there is idle time for us 
to think about the message while it 
is being given. During this idle 
time a good listener ponders the 
sendey’s objectives, weighs the 
evidence being presented, and 
searches for ways to better under- 
stand the message. It follows, 
then, that good listening can be 
considered “a conscious, positive 
act requiring willpower.” 

The ability to listen more effec- 
tively may be acquired through 
both discipline and practice. As a 
listener, you should physically and 
mentally prepare yourself for the 
communication. You must be phys- 
ically relaxed and mentally alert to 
receive and understand the mes- 
sage. Effective listening requires 
sustained concentration (regard- 
less of the length of the message), 
attention to the main ideas pre- 
sented, notetaking (if the condi- 


tions are appropriate), and no 
emotional blocks to the message 
by the listener. One cannot listen 
passively and expect to retain the 
message. If you want to be an ef- 
fective listener, you must give the 
communicator of the message suf- 
ficient attention and make an effort 
to understand his viewpoint. 


Guides to Effective 
Listening 


Here are some practical sugges- 
tions for effective listening which, 
if followed in the program office or 
the functional organization, can 
appreciably increase the effective- 
ness of this communicative skill. 

Realize that listening is hard 
work. It is characterized by faster 
heart action, quicker circulation 
of the blood, and a small rise in 
body temperature. Researchers 
have found that the higher we 
climb on the organizational lad- 
der, the more difficult listening 
becomes. In day-to-day conver- 
sations, show the communicator 
you are interested by looking 
and acting like you are. 
Prepare to listen. To receive the 
message clearly, the receiver 
must have the correct mental at- 
titude. In your daily communica- 
tions, establish a permissive en- 
vironment for each communica- 
tor. 
Recognize your own _ biases. 
Learn what your biases are and 
channel them properly. If you 
do, you can keep them from in- 
terfering with the message. 
Resist distractions. Good listen- 
ers adjust quickly to any kind of 
abnormal situation; poor listen- 
ers tolerate bad conditions and, 
in some instances, may create 
distractions themselves. Take a 
clue from what good listeners 
do. 
Keep an open mind. A good lis- 
tener doesn’t feel threatened, in- 
sulted, or the need to resist 
messages that contradict his be- 
liefs, attitudes, ideas, or per- 
sonal values. Try to identify and 
to rationalize the words or 
phrases that are most upsetting 
to your emotions. 

Find an area of interest. Good 

listeners are interested and at- 

tentive. They find ways to make 
the message relevant to them- 
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selves and/or their jobs. Make 
your listening efficient by asking 
yourself: “What is he saying that 
| can use? Does he have any 
worthwhile ideas? Is he conveying 
any workable approaches or so- 
lutions?” G. K. Chesterton once 
said, “There is no such thing as 
an uninteresting subject; there 
are only uninteresting people.” 
Show some empathy. If we show 
some empathy, we create a 
climate that encourages others 
to communicate honestly and 
openly with us. Therefore, try to 
see the communicator’s point of 
view. 

Hold your fire. Be patient. Don’t 
interrupt. Don’t become over- 
stimulated, too excited, or ex- 
cited too soon, by what the 
speaker says. Be sure you un- 
derstand what the speaker 
means; that is, withhold your 
evaluation until your comprehen- 
sion is complete. mentally argu- 
ing with a communicator is one 
of the principal reasons why so 
little listening takes place in 
some discussions. Don’t argue. 
If you win, you lose. 

Listen critically and delay judg- 
ment. Good listeners delay mak- 
ing a judgment as to the person- 
ality of the communicator, the 
principal points of the message, 
and the response to the mes- 
sage. Ask questions. Then, lis- 
ten critically to the answers so 
that when the appropriate time 
comes to pass judgment, it can 
be done in an enlightened man- 
ner. 

Judge content, not delivery. We 
listen with our own experience. 
We do not understand everything 
we hear. It is not fair to hold the 
communicator responsible if we 
can’t decode his message. One 
way to raise the level of our un- 
derstanding is to recognize and 
assume the responsibility that is 
ours. 


Exercise your mind. Good lis- 
teners develop an appetite for 
hearing a variety of presenta- 
tions . . . presentations difficult 
enough to challenge their mental 
capacities. Try it. 

Capitalize on thought-speed. 
Most of us think about four 
times the rate at which the com- 
municator speaks. It is almost 
impossible to slow down our 
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thinking speed. What do you do 
with the excess thinking-time 
while someone is speaking? The 
good listener uses his thought- 
speed to advantage by applying 
his spare thinking-time to what 
is being said. Not capitalizing on 
thought-speed may be your 
greatest handicap. Through lis- 
tening training it can be con- 
verted into your greatest asset. 


Barriers to Effective 
Listening 


There are several barriers to 
effective listening. According to 
Thomas R. Tortoriello,” some of 
these barriers are: 


e We recognize tnat a personal 
risk is involved. Our thoughts 
and ideas might be changed 
in some way. Any change is 
threatening . . . initially. 
We listen for only those 
things that are relevant to 
our own goals and objec- 
tives. 

We listen for only those 
things that serve to satisfy 
our own needs. 

We cast aside those things 
that don’t conform to our 
own models of the world. 
We filter the thoughts and 
ideas of the sender accord- 
ing to our frame of refer- 
ence, our own attitudes and 
beliefs, our own expecta- 
tions, and our relationship 
to the sender of the mes- 
sage. 

Have you raised these barriers? 
Is the message coming directly to 
you without passing through some 
fine filters you have placed in the 
communications loop? 


Limit Your Own 
Talking 


This article covering approaches 
to good listening would not be 
complete if something was not 
said about limiting our own talking 
when we are playing the role of the 
receiver. One cannot be an effective 
listener if he is too busy talking. 
Frank Tyger says, “You can only 
improve on saying nothing by 
saying nothing often.” 

It is more important to know 
when to remain silent than it is to 


speak at the right time. J. Ogden 
Armour puts it this way, “Most 
men talk too much. Much of my 
success has been due to keeping 
my mouth shut.” 

Following receipt of each oral 
communication, there is time for a 
response. As the receiver of the 
message, don’t monopolize the 
conversation. Give the communica- 
tor an opportunity to respond to 
your comments. As the source of 
the message he should be given a 
chance to have the last word. If 
you let him have that opportunity, 
he will feel important and believe 
he has communicated effectively. 
You, as the receiver, may feel 
justly that you have played your 
role as receiver well. Then, the 
communication that has taken place 
can be considered truly effective. 


Closing Comments 


Wilson Mignet is quoted as 
saying, “A good listener is not only 
popular everywhere, but after a 
while he knows something.” Are 
you a good listener? Do you listen 
intently and try to understand what 
the sender means? Do you try to 
put your understanding of the mes- 
sage in your own words and feed 
back what you feel the communica- 
tor meant—without adding to or 
deleting anything from the mes- 
sage? If you do, you will reach a 
better understanding with the orig- 
inator of the message. 

Are you willing to enter the 
communicators world for a few 
moments and share his experiences 
through intensive listening? If you 
are, you can become an effective 
listener and convey a great kind- 
ness to him. At that point, you 
have taken a positive step forward 
in improving your ability to com- 
municate with others. Thomas Mor- 
rel once said, “The first great gift 
we can bestow on others is a good 
example.” 

Remember, effective oral com- 
munication with others starts with 
effective listening. Since we all 
spend more time in listening than 
we spend in any other communica- 
tive skill, we would all be well 
advised to place more emphasis on 
this neglected tool for effective 
interaction between individuals. 
Why not start today? Don’t let 
listening be your neglected com- 
municative skill. 
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Behaviorally Anchored Rating 
Scales for GAO 


The Behaviorally Anchored Rating Scales 
(BARS) illustrate the complexity of duties at 
various GAO grade levels and are used for 
performance appraisal. The following ar- 
rived at the editor’s desk (unsolicited) and 
indicates a great deal of wisdom. We 
thought we would share it with our readers. 


Comptroller General 
Leaps tall buildings in a single bound 
Is more powerful than a locomotive 
Is faster than a speeding bullet 
Walks on water 
Advises God on policy 


Assistant to Comptroller General 
Leaps short buildings in a single bound 
Is more powerful than a switch engine 
Is just as fast as a speeding bullet 
Walks on water if the sea is calm 
Talks with God 


Division Director 
Leaps short buildings with a running start 
and favorable winds 
Is almost as powerful as a switch engine 
Is faster than a BB 
Walks on- water in an indoor swimming pool 
Talks with God if special request is approved 


Associate Director 
Barely clears a quonset hut 
Loses a tug-o-war with a locomotive 
Can fire a speeding bullet 
Swims well 
Is occasionally addressed by God 


Team Director 
Makes high marks on walls when trying 
to leap buildings 
Is run over by a locomotive 
Can sometimes handle a gun without inflicting self-injury 
Dog paddles 
Talks to animals 


Team Leader 
Runs into buildings 
Recognizes locomotives 2 out of 3 times 
Is not issued ammunition 
Can’t stay afloat with a life preserver 
Talks to walls 


Team Member 
Falls over doorsteps when trying to enter buildings 
Says “Looky at the choo-choo” 
Wets self with a water pistol 
Plays in mud puddles 
Mumbles to self 


Secretary 
Lifts tall buildings and walks under them 
Kicks locomotive off tracks 
Catches speeding bullets in her teeth and eats them 
Freezes water with a single glance 
Decides on policy for God 
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Legislative 


Developments 


GAO Personnel Bill 


On December 20, the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee 
reported, with amendment, S. 1879, 
to establish a GAO Appeals Board 
to consider and act on employee 
appeals on administrative actions 
(S. Rept. No. 96-540). The amend- 
ments pertain to the authorization 
of appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of the bill and a techni- 
cal amendment which transfers en- 
forcement of political activities 
matters to the General Counsel of 
the Personnel Appeals Board es- 
tablished by the legislation. 


Legislative Branch 
Appropriation, 1980 


The legislative procedure em- 
ployed to provide the General 
Accounting Office its appropriation 
for fiscal year 1980 was unique. 
Public Law 96-86, October 12, 
1979, 93 Stat. 656, a continuing 
appropriation for fiscal year 1980, 
provides funds for the General 
Accounting Office in such amounts 
and in the manner provided in H.R. 
4390, the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriation Act, 1980, as reported 
June 7, 1979, (except as to execu- 
tive salaries). H.R. 4390 had failed 
to pass the House of Representa- 
tives on June 13. 

Subsequently, on November 15, 
during debate on a second contin- 
uing appropriation for 1980, Sena- 
tor William V. Roth, Jr., of Dela- 
ware commented on the procedure 
used to fund the legislative branch, 
as follows: 

“***earlier this year the 
Committee on Appropriations 
instituted a practice with which 
! totally disagree. | would like 
to go on record as opposing 
this practice and the repetition 
of it in future fiscal years. 

“| refer specifically to the 
fact that we had no oppor- 
tunity to consider the funding 
for the legislative branch sep- 
arately this year. Instead, the 
funding was included in the 
continuing appropriations bill 
passed on October 10. 





“| have searched for some 
justification for this dubious 
practice. | found only the 
explanation of the chairman of 
the House Legislative Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee 
quoted in the Congressional 
Quarterly. He said the bill was 
handled in this way because 
the funding was not controver- 
sial enough, and that the 
spending was small compared 
to other appropriations’ bills. 
He also said that ‘both sides,’ 
meaning the House and Sen- 
ate, were in basic agreement 
about the funding levels. 


“I find each of his supposi- 
tions shocking but most in- 
credible is that he does not 
consider a billion dollar appro- 
priation bill important enough 
to be scrutinized by the Con- 
gress. Have we become so 
cavalier with the taxpayers’ 
money that we consider a 
billion dollars to be pocket 
change? | would have thought 
the Congress would be partic- 
ularly circumspect and frugal 
in spending the taxpayers’ 
money on ourselves. 

“! believe we are in danger 
of making the appropriations’ 
process into a complete cha- 
rade. We parade the agencies 
up here for hearings, ask them 
for detailed justifications of 
their needs, debate the spend- 
ing in the committee and on 
the floor of each Chamber; but 
when it is time to justify our 
own spending, we refuse. 

“I cannot speak for others in 
this Chamber, but | do not 
consider $1 billion to be pock- 
et change. | do not appreciate 
having my consent for funding 
for the legislative branch taken 
for granted. And | vehemently 
oppose the holding hostage of 
necessary continuing funds so 
that we can make a fast get- 
away with the taxpayers’ 
money. This pickpocket ap- 
proach to appropriations is 
totally irresponsible and must 
not be repeated.” 
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Legislative Developments 


Chrysler Corporation 
Loan Guarantee Act 
of 1979 


On December 21, with Senate 
approval of the conference report, 
Congress completed and sent to 
the President the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion Loan Guarantee Act of 1979 
(H.R. 5860). 

The Comptroller General is a 
statutory member of the Chrysler 
Corporation Loan Guarantee Board 
chaired by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The GAO may make such audits 
as may be deemed appropriate by 
the Comptroller General of all 
accounts, books, records, memor- 
anda, correspondence, and other 
documents and transactions of the 
Corporation and any other bor- 
rower. No guarantee may be made 
under the act unless or until the 
Corporation or any other borrower 
agree, in writing, to allow the GAO 
to make such audits. The results of 
all audits are to be reported to the 
Congress. 


District of Columbia 
Retirement Reform 
Act 


The District of Columbia Retire- 
ment Reform Act was enacted on 
November 17, 1979, to establish an 
actuarially sound basis for financ- 
ing retirement benefits.for police 
officers, firefighters, teachers, and 
judges of the District of Columbia. 
(Public Law 96-122, 93 Stat. 866) 

The law establishes the District 
of Columbia Retirement Board, an 
independent agency of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, 
to have exclusive authority and dis- 
cretion to manage and control the 
three funds, the District of Colum- 
bia Police Officers and Fire Fight- 
ers’ Retirement Fund; the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund; and the District of Columbia 
Judges’ Retirement Fund which are 
also established by the law. 

The Board is to engage an 
enrolled actuary who is to make 
certain determinations on the basis 
of the entry age normal cost 
funding method, and in accordance 
with generally accepted actuarial 
principles and practices. 

In the year 2004, the Comptroller 
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General is to determine whether 
the Federal share with respect to 
each Fund has been paid in full by 
payments made pursuant to appro- 
priations authorized by the law. 

With respect to the Police Offi- 
cers and Fire Fighters’ Retirement 
Fund, after January 1, and before 
March 1, of each year beginning 
with calendar year 1983 and ending 
with calendar year 2004, the en- 
rolled actuary is to make certain 
determinations and report the de- 
termination for any year to the 
Board and to the Comptroller 
General not later than March 1 of 
such year. 

The Board and the Comptroller 
General are to transmit a copy of 
each report by the actuary to the 
Speaker, the President pro tem- 
pore, the Mayor, and the Council 
not later than March 31 of the year 
in which the report is made. Each 
is to submit comments on the 
report. 

In his comments the Comptroiler 
General is to include a statement 
of whether the determinations made 
by the actuary were in conform- 
ance with generally accepted actu- 
arial practices and principles and 
whether such determinations fairly 
present in all material respects the 
amounts described. 


Congressional Award 
Board Audit 


Public Law 96-114, November 16, 
1979, 93 Stat. 851, Congressional 
Awards Act, establishes a Con- 
gressional Award Board to ad- 
minister a program designed to en- 
courage initiative and achievement 
among youths. 

The financial transactions of the 
Board and any private nonprofit 
corporation established for the 
sole purpose of assisting the 
Board to carry out the Congres- 
sional Award Program are subject 
to audit by the Comptroller General 
at times deemed appropriate. 


Resources 
Conservation and 
Development 
Program 


The conferees on the Agriculture, 
Rural Development and Related 
Agencies Appropriation, 1980, in- 


cluded with respect to the Soil 
Conservation Service a requirement 
that the GAO conduct a full and 
complete review of the resource 
conservation and development pro- 
gram, taking into account both the 
costs and the benefits of the 
program. The conferees expressed 
concern over the lack of coopera- 
tion shown by the Department on 
this program. 


Testimony Before 
Congressional 
Committees and 
Subcommittees 


During the first session of the 
96th Congress, officials of the 
General Accounting Office made 
229 appearances before Commit- 
tees and Subcommittees of the 
Congress to present the views of 
the Office on a variety of topics. 
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Reflections 


| have been reporting what hap- 
pened and what was reported in 
the STAFF BULLETIN 20 years ago. 
As noted in my previous column, 
GAO suspended publication of the 
BULLETIN in March of 1960, and its 
successor, THE GAO REVIEW, was 
first published in the winter of 1966. 
Therefore, | have gleaned several Stanley R. Eibetz, Procure- 
items from the WA TCHDOG, pub- ment and Systems Acquisi- 
lished during the early part of 1960, tion Division; Julius A. 
which might be of interest to you. King, Field Operations Divi- 


sion; and Theodore J. Beck- 
er, International Division. 
Ten years ago, in the Spring 
1970 issue of THE GAO REVIEW, 
you'll find that: 
e The report, “Feasibility of 





Employees Association, at a 
meeting held in June 1960. 


Successful candidates inthe 
May and June 1959 examina- 
tions for CPAs were honored 
at the 12th annual CPA din- 
ner hosted by GAO officials. 
Among those honored were 


Josephine M. Clark 


The American Legion GAO 
Post No. 48 of the District 
of Columbia, at its February 
26, 1960 meeting, voted un- 
animously to congratulate 
the GAO Employees Associ- 
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ation for its contribution to 
the second poliomyelitis im- 
munization clinic, which had 
just been completed. 


John J. Cronin, Jr., senior 
group director in the Finan- 
cial and General Manage- 
ment Studies Division (then 
with the former Civil Ac- 
counting and Auditing Divi- 
sion), represented the Presi- 
dent of Manhattan College 
at the recent installation of 
the new President of the 
Washington Missionary Col- 
lege. 

Max Hirschhorn, deputy di- 
rector in the Community and 
Economic Development Divi- 
sion (then with the former 
Civil Accounting and Audit- 
ing Division), was elected as 
educational vice president 
of the Toastmasters Club. 


Hal D’Ambrogia, assistant 
regional manager in the San 
Francisco regional office, 
was on temporary military 
duty with the Navy in North 
Africa. 


Stan Eibetz, assistant direc- 
tor in the Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition Divi- 
sion (then with the former 
Accounting and Auditing 
Policy Staff) was admitted 
to the District of Columbia 
Institute of CPAs. 

Lola Brandy, Personnel Divi- 
sion, was elected Member- 
ship Secretary of the GAO 


Applying Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting Standards to Ne- 
gotiated Defense Contracts,” 
issued January 19, 1970, 
along with its conclusions 
and recommendations, was 
reprinted. The work per- 
formed by the audit staff 
and the recommendations 
made by them led to the 
enactment of Public Law 
91-379, approved August 15, 
1970. This law established 
the Cost Accounting Stan- 
dards Board. (The Chairman 
of the Board is Elmer B. 
Staats, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the Executive Sec- 
retary is Arthur Schoenhaut.) 
Two staff members who 
worked on the feasibility 
report are still with GAO: 
Ray Poskaitis, assistant di- 
rector, Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition Divi- 
sion and Jon D. Sell, deputy 
team leader in the Washing- 
ton regional office. 

A very interesting bit of his- 
tory is contained in an 
article about the Annual 
Report of the Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury- 
1855—which reflects the 
concerns with financial con- 
trol of Federal operations. 
Gregory J. Ahart, then depu- 
ty director of the former 
Civil Division, now director 
of the Human Resources Di- 
vision, was selected to re- 
ceive the ArthurS. Flemming 
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Reflections 


Award as one of the Ten 
Outstanding Young Men in 
the Federal Government for 
1969. The Downtown Jay- 
cees of Washington held 
their awards luncheon in the 
Mayflower Hotel on February 
19, 1970. Awards were pre- 
sented to the winners by the 
Honorable Potter Stewart, 
Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Over 100 
persons from GAO attended. 
The program honors out- 
standing young people in 
the Federal Government. 
The Comptroller General, 
Eimer B. Staats, was elected 
as a member of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Su- 
preme Audit Institutions 
during the meeting of the 
Board at INTOSAI head- 
quarters in Vienna, Austria, 
September 1-5, 1969. (Mr. 
Staats has been a member 
ever since.) INTOSAI aims 
to promote the exchange of 
ideas and experiences be- 
tween supreme audit insti- 
tutions in the sphere of 
public financial control. 
(One of the projects of 
INTOSAI is the quarterly 
publication of the /NTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
GOVERNMENTAL AUDIT- 
ING. The Editor of the 
JOURNAL is John D. Heller, 
Assistant to the’ Comptroller 
General and also Editor of 
THE GAO REVIEW. Others 
from GAO assisting on the 
JOURNAL are Elaine L. Orr, 
Assistant Editor, and Jose- 
phine M. Clark.) 


A new law was signed March 
10, 1970, (Public Law 91-206) 
which gave GAO specifid 
statutory authority to audit 
the financial transactions of 
a newly established agency 
known as the National Credit 
Union Administration. At 
the time, the NCUA super- 
vised nearly 13,000 federally 
chartered credit unions. 

Comptroller General Staats 
testified on the United Na- 
tions before the House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee 
on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements on 


March 5, 1970. Mr. Staats 
summarized GAO’s conclu- 
sions and suggestions for 
improvements needed in the 
management of U.S. inter- 
ests in development assis- 
tance activities of the various 
agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

During this period, the 
Comptroller General and his 
staff also testified on inde- 
pendent research and devel- 
opment, SAFEGUARD Sys- 
tem, Telecommunications 
Policy Office, advisory com- 
mittees, GAO budget, and 
anti-bid peddling. 


e The following three officials 


were designated assistant 


directors in the former Civil 
Division: 


Philip A. Bernstein, 
deputy director, Hu- 
man Resources Divi- 
sion 

William D. Martin, Jr., 
deputy director, Field 
Operations Division 
George D. Peck, di- 
rector of the Veterans 
Administration group 
in the Human Re- 
sources Division 


¢ Dominic F. Ruggiero was 


designated assistant re- 
gional manager of the Los 
Angeles regional office. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gregory J. Ahart with the Comptroller General, Elmer B. Staats, before 
the Flemming Award ceremonies, February 19, 1970. 
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Staff Changes 


Stewart D. McElyea 


Stewart D. McElyea, Assistant 
Comptroller General for Special 
Studies, retired January 11, 1980, 
after 30 years of Government ser- 
vice. Mr. McElyea served 21 years 
at GAO. 


As Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, McElyea led projects on staff 
development and performance eval- 
uation, and the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a productivity system at 
GAO. He also represented the 
Comptroller General in Panama at 
the Inter-American Accounting 
Conference in September 1979. He 
continued his involvement with the 
Comptroller General’s Educator 
Consultant Panel, and will serve on 
the Panel during his retirement. 

He joined the General Account- 
ing Office in 1953, and was appoin- 
ted manager of the former Dayton, 
Ohio, regional office in 1956. In 
1957 McElyea was designated as- 
sistant director in the Defense 
Accounting and Auditing Division 
in Dayton, Ohio. There, he directed 
the activities of the General Ac- 
counting Office at the Air Force 
Logistics Command. In January 
1963, he was appointed manager of 
the Denver regional office, and in 
September 1971, he became the 
deputy director of the Field Opera- 
tions Division. He was named 
director of that division in early 
1976. 


Mr. McElyea graduated from the 
University of Florida with a B.S. 
degree in business administration 
and completed the Advanced Man- 
agement Program of the Graduate 
School Business Administration, 
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Samuel W. Bowlin 


Samuel W. Bowlin was desig- 
nated associate director, Interna- 
tional Division, effective January 7, 
1980. In his new capacity, he will 
be responsible for reviewing bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs 
which deal generally with “human” 
problems related to food and agri- 
culture, population, and health, 
education, and training. 

Mr. Bowlin joined the General 
Accounting Office in July 1970 and 
has had diverse assignments in the 
Office of Congressional Relations, 
the International Division, and in 
the former Civil Division. 

Mr. Bowlin earned a B.S. degree 
in general business from Virginia 
Commonwealth University in 1960. 
In 1971-72 he participated in the 
Congressional Fellowship Program. 
He is a CPA (Virginia) and a 
member of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 
He received a Special Education 
Award in 1973; a Certificate of 
Merit in 1979; and outstanding per- 
formance ratings in 1968, 1975, 
and 1976. 





Harvard University. He served in 
the Army Air Force during World 
War Il. 

Mr. McElyea is a CPA (Florida). 
He received the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Award for his work on the 
Task Force on Improving GAO 
Effectiveness. 


Wilbur D. Campbell 


Wilbur D. Campbell has been 
designated as deputy director of 
the Financial and General Manage- 
ment Studies Division, effective 
November 4, 1979. He was formerly 
associate director, senior level in 
the Community and Economic De- 
velopment Division, where he was 
in charge of the Water and Environ- 
ment issue areas. 

Since coming to GAO in 1959, 
Mr. Campbell has assumed _in- 
creasing responsibilities for a wide 
range of assignments including the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Department of the 
Interior, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

Mr. Campbell served with the 
U.S. Army in Europe from 1954 to 
1956. He graduated from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1959 
with a B.A. degree in accounting. 
He attended the Program for Man- 
agement Development at the Har- 
vard Business School in 1973. 

Mr. Campbeil is a CPA (Virginia) 
and a member of the American 
Institute of CPAs. He received the 
GAO Meritorious Service Award in 
1973, the Distinguished Service 
Award in 1975, and the CED Divi- 
sion Director's Award in 1978. 





GAO Staff Changes 


Rollee H. Efros 


Rollee H. Efros was designated 
associate general counsel, Office 
of General Counsel, January 18, 
1980. 

Mrs. Efros has been assistant 
general counsel for the General 
Government Matters Division since 
June 1975. She is primarily respon- 
sible for legal questions concern- 
ing expenditures of appropriated 
funds, fiscal and administrative 


aspects of legislation, and prob- 
lems involving the consistency of 


certain Federal agency actions and 
program decisions with congres- 
sional intent. 

She served as chief of the Legis- 
lative Services Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health, HEW, 
from April 1967 to September 1973. 
Prior to that time, she was a 
newspaper reporter, Springfield 
(Ohio) News-Sun; legal consultant, 
Washington Action for Youth (Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency); and legal analyst 
and senior mental health planner, 
District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health. 

In October 1973, Mrs. Efros 
joined the General Accounting Of- 
fice as a senior attorney. From July 
1974 to June 1975 she was assis- 
tant general counsel for Civilian 
Personnel Matters. She received a 
GAO Meritorious Service Award for 
1975 and an Outstanding Perfor- 
mance Rating for 1976. 

Mrs. Efros received aB.A. degree 
cum laude from Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio and a J.D. 
degree from Columbia University 
Law School, New York, N.Y. She is 
a member of the Bars of New York 
and Washington, D.C. and belongs 
to the American Bar Association, 
Federal Bar Association, and Amer- 
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Richard L. Fogel 


Richard L. Fogel has been des- 
ignated director, Office of Program 
Planning, effective January 28, 
1980. 

Mr. Fogel has had diverse exper- 
ience with the General Accounting 
Office in the General Government 
Division, Human Resources Divi- 
sion, and the former Civil Division, 
primarily in the welfare and law en- 
forcement areas. In his present 
position, he is responsible for all 
GAO activities in the tax adminis- 
tration and financial institution 
regulatory areas. 

Mr. Fogel joined GAO in 1969 
after receiving a masters degree in 
public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He received 
his B.A. degree in government 
from Cornell University (1966) and 
a masters degree in comparative 
politics from the University of Sus- 
sex, England (1967). He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Public Administration and has pub- 
lished several articles in profes- 
sional journals and books on pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Mr. Fogel received the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1974, 
the General Government Division 
Director's Award in 1976, and the 
GAO Distinguished Service Award 
in 1976. 





ican Civil Liberties Union. She is 
chairman of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Financing and Funding, Section 
on Public Contract Law. She is 
also the author of numerous arti- 
cles and book chapters on medico- 
legal and appropriations law topics. 


John J. Higgins 


John J. Higgins, associate gen- 
eral counsel, who directed the 
work of the General Government 
Matters Division of the Office of 
the General Counsel, retired on 
January 11, 1980, after 40 years of 
Government service. 

Mr. Higgins entered the Federal 
service on August 26, 1940, with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and served mostly in the Identifica- 
tion Division. He began his General 
Accounting Office service in Sep- 
tember 1952 as an attorney in the 
Office of the General Counsel. He 
was designated deputy assistant 
general counsel on April 5, 1970, 
and an assistant general counsel 
on November 11, 1972. Effective 
July 7, 1974, Mr. Higgins was 
appointed to the position of assoc- 
iate general counsel, general gov- 
ernment matters, which he oc- 
cupied at the time of his retirement. 
Mr. Higgins received the GAO 
Distinguished Service Award in 
1975; outstanding performance rat- 
ings in 1963, 1966, 1968, 1970 and 
1974; and the General Counsel’s 
Award in 1979. 

Mr. Higgins attended The George 
Washington University in 1947 and 
received a Special Certificate in 
Law from Columbus University 
(now merged with Catholic Univer- 
sity) in 1951. He was admitted to 
the bar of the District of Columbia 
in 1952 and is a member of the 
Federal Bar Association. 
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Arnold P. Jones 


Arnold P. Jones has been desig- 
nated senior level associate direc- 
tor in the General Government Divi- 
sion effective December 21, 1979. 
He is responsible for all GAO 
activities in the non-Federal data 
and tax administration issue areas. 

Mr. Jones’ experience in GAO 
has been with General Government 
Division, primarily in the law en- 
forcement, postal, and non-Federal 
data areas. 

He joined GAO in 1973 after a 
varied career in both the Federal 
and private sectors. He received 
his A.B. degree (mathematics) 
from Oberlin College (1955) and his 
masters degree (mathematics) from 
the Catholic University of America 
(1961). Mr. Jones has published 
several research articles in profes- 
sional journals. 

Mr. Jones received the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1979. 
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Thomas P. McCormick 


Thomas P. McCormick was des- 
ignated as senior associate director 
in the Human Resources Division 
effective January 7, 1980. He will 
be responsible for audits of health 
research, resources, and services. 

Since joining the General Ac- 
counting Office in 1963, Mr. McCor- 
mick has had diverse assignments, 
including audits at the Veterans 
Administration, the Department of 
Justice, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Office of Personnel 
Management. In July 1977, he was 
designated associate director in 
the Human Resources Division, 
responsible for audits of health 
financing, quality control, and au- 
tomatic data processing systems 
that support agency missions and 
programs. 

Mr. McCormick received a B.S. 
degree in 1963, with a major in 
accounting from St. Vincent Col- 
lege, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. In 
1978, he received a masters degree 
in public administration from 
American University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He is a CPA (Virginia) 
and a member of the American 
Institute of CPAs. 

Mr. McCormick received a Group 
Meritorious Service Award in 1972, 
the GAO Career Development Award 
in 1973, and a Meritorious Service 
Award in 1976. 
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Herbert R. MeLure 


Herbert R. McLure has been des- 
ignated associate director in the 
Community and Economic Develop- 
ment Division effective November 
4, 1979. He is responsible jor all 
GAO activities related to transpor- 
tation and transportation regula- 
tion. 

Mr. McLure joined GAO’s Los 
Angeles regional office in 1964 
where he enjoyed a variety of as- 
signments including GAO’s first 
audit of the U.S. Courts adminis- 
tration and a stretch as the region’s 
training coordinator. He moved to 
Washington, D.C. in 1969 and 
became a familiar face to thou- 
sands of GAO’s staff over the next 
5 years by designing and present- 
ing training courses as part of 
GAO’s Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. He left GAO in 1973 to 
help a “big-eight” public account- 
ing firm develop operational audit- 
ing as a service for its clients and 
returned in 1974 to audit regulatory 
agencies in the General Govern- 
ment Division. He moved to CED in 
1976 as part of a reorganization 
and during the past 3% years has 
counted airline deregulation and 
Amtrak’s restructuring among 
events his work has contributed to. 

Mr. McLure received a B.S. 
degree in accounting from Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff, Arizona 
(1964) and an M.B.A. in behavioral 
science from George Washington 
University (1973). He is a CPA in 
the District of Columbia (1970) and 
an active member of the Associa- 
tion of Government Accountants. 
He received a superior performance 
award in 1967 and CED’s Certifi- 
cate of Merit in 1978. 





GAO Staff Changes 


James G. Mitchell 


James G. Mitchell has been des- 
ignated an associate director in the 
Logistics and Communications Di- 
vision effective January 14, 1980. 
In this capacity, Mr. Mitchell is 
responsible for carrying out GAO’s 
reviews of the Government’s man- 
agement of the acquisition, utiliza- 
tion, maintenance, and disposal of 
land and facilities used for the 
Government’s internal operations. 

Mr. Mitchell joined the Rich- 
mond (now Norfolk) regional office 
in 1955 after graduating from the 
University of Richmond. He served 
in the U.S. Army from 1955 to 1957 
and rejoined the Norfolk regional 
office in 1957. In January 1958 he 
transferred to the former Defense 
Division and performed a variety of 
assignments in that division over 
the next 14 years, including over 5 
years supervising reviews of real 
property management in. the De- 
partment of Defense. ~~ 

In April 1972 Mr. Mitchell was re- 
assigned to the Facilities Acquisi- 
tion and Management Group in the 
Logistics and Communications Di- 
vision. In March 1974 he was 
promoted to assistant director and 
was responsbile for reviews related 
to the Government’s acquisition of 
land and facilities for its own use. 

In June 1978 Mr. Mitchell com- 
pleted the 10-month executive de- 
velopment program at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. In 
August 1978 he received his M.S. 
degree from George Washington 
University and was reassigned to 
the Materiel Management Subdivi- 
sion in the Logistics and Com- 
munications Division. He was des- 
ignated a senior group director in 
October 1979. 

Mr. Mitchell received the GAO 
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Robert A. Peterson 


Robert A. Peterson was desig- 
nated senior associate director in 
the General Government Division, 
effective December 21, 1979. In 
this position he is responsible for 
the law enforcement and crime pre- 
vention issue area and audits of 
the U.S. Customs Service. 

Mr. Peterson has had diverse 
experience with the General Ac- 
counting Office in the General 
Government Division and former 
Civil Division. 

He joined GAO in 1964 after 
receiving a B.S. degree in business 
administration from the University 
of South Carolina. He received his 
M.S. degree in financial manage- 
ment from the George Washington 
University in 1971. He is a CPA 
(Virginia) and a member of the 
American Institute of CPAs and the 
Northern Virginia Chapter of the 
National Association of Accoun- 
tants. 

Mr. Peterson received the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1966, 
the GAO Career Development Award 
in 1970, and the General Govern- 
ment Division Director's Award in 
1976. 





Meritorious Service Award in 1967, 
Division Certificates of Merit in 
1975 and 1979, and Division Direc- 
tors letters of commendation in 
1976 and 1979. 


Roland Sawyer 


Roland Sawyer, who was ap- 
pointed GAO’s first information 
officer on November 7, 1966, retired 
on December 28, 1979. 

Mr. Sawyer came to GAO after 
service aS a newspaper reporter, 
editor, and correspondent in Wash- 
ington with an international daily 
newspaper, The Christian Science 
Monitor. He also worked on other 
papers and for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Sawyer was responsible for 
the public information activities of 
the General Accounting Office. He 
directed preparation and release of 
press announcements; maintained 
liaison with all news media and 
with professional, business, and 
other groups interested in GAO; 
assisted in the preparation of GAO 
publications with particular atten- 
tion to style, format and appear- 
ance; and coordinated the prepara- 
tion of speeches for the Comptrol- 
ler General and other GAO officials. 

During World War Ii, Mr. Sawyer 
was an air combat intelligence 
officer in the Navy. He was sta- 
tioned in the South Pacific and 
European theaters. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of New 
Hampshire and a native of Maine. 

The Comptroller General pre- 
sented Mr. Sawyer with a Special 
Service Award which reads: 

“for his contribution as the 
first director of the Office of 
Information of the General Ac- 
counting Office, for signifi- 
cantly improving the GAO's re- 
lations with the media, and for 
making the staff of GAO more 
conscious of the need for 
improving written products 
presented to the Congress, 


Federal agencies, the media, 
and the American public.” 
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Lloyd G. Smith 


Lloyd G. Smith, director of 
GAO’s Office of Internal Review, 
retired on February 8, 1980, after 
more than 30 years of Government 
service, of which 26 years were 
with GAO. 

Mr. Smith graduated with honors 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles in 1939, with a B.S. 
degree in business administration. 
From 1941 to 1945 he served in the 
Navy as a flight instructor and as a 
transport pilot. Before joining the 
General Accounting Office in 1953, 
he served as a staff member of a 
public accounting firm in Beverly 
Hills, California, and as controller 
of a manufacturing company. With 
GAO he has served as an audit 
manager in the Los Angeles re- 
gional office; as manager of the 
Frankfurt, Germany suboffice of 
the European Branch; as director 
of the European Branch; as an 
assistant and an associate director 
in the Civil Division; and, for the 
past 8 years, as director of the 
Office of Internal Review. 

Mr. Smith completed the Ad- 
vanced Management Program at 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
in 1963 and the Senior Executive 
Education Program at the Federal 
Executive Institute in 1978. 

Mr. Smith is a CPA (California) 
and a certified internal auditor. He 
is a member of the American 
Institute of CPAs, the Association 
of Government Accountants, the 
Institute of Internal Auditors, and 
the Federal Executives League. He 
received the Meritorious Service 
Award in 1959 and the Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1976. 
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Stephen J. Varholy 


Stephen J. Varholy was desig- 
nated associate director senior 
level in the General Government 
Division on December 21, 1979. He 
is responsible for the Federal over- 
sight of financiai institutions issue 
area and for legislative branch and 
financial management audits and 
general government activities. 

Mr. Varholy received a bachelor 
of business administration degree 
in accounting, cum laude, from 
Fairfield University in 1963 and a 
master of science degree in finan- 
cial management from the George 
Washington University in 1970. He 
served in the Army from 1963 to 
1964. 

Since he joined GAO in 1963, 
Mr. Varholy has had diverse as- 
signments, most recently as an 
associate director in the Human 
Resources Division. 

Mr. Varholy is a CPA (Virginia), a 
member of the American Institute 
of CPAs, and former president of 
the Northern Virginia chapter of the 
National Association of Accoun- 
tants. He also is a staff member of 
the Graduate School, Department 
of Agriculture. He received the 
GAO Career Development Award in 
1970, and in 1975 he received the 
GSA Public Service Award and the 
William A. Jump Memorial Award. 
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Hugh J. Wessinger 


Hugh J. Wessinger was desig- 
nated associate director senior 
level in the Community and Eco- 
nomic Development Division, effec- 
tive October 29, 1979. In this posi- 
tion, he is primarily responsible for 
planning, directing, and reporting 
on GAO work in the areas of 
environmental protection, water, 
and oceans programs. 

Mr. Wessinger served in the U.S. 
Navy from 1952 to 1956. He joined 
GAO in 1959, after receiving a B.S. 
degree in business administration 
with a major in accounting from 
the University of South Carolina. 
He has held various managerial 
positions in the former Civil and 
Resources and Economic Develop- 
ment Divisions and has had a wide 
variety of experience in the audit of 
Government programs, including 
audits of the Department of the 
Interior, Veterans Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, and the Department 
of Transportation. In 1976 he com- 
pleted the residency program for 
Federal executives at the Federal 
Executive Institute. 

He is a CPA (Virginia) and a 
member of the American institute 
of CPAs. He received the GAO 
Meritorious Service Award in 1969 
and 1974 and the Distinguished 
Service Award in 1979. 





Other Staff Changes 


NEW ASSISTANT REGIONAL MANAGERS 
Albany 


James A. Carlan 


Boston 

Joan M. McCabe 
Cincinnati 

Stewart M. Herman 


Dallas 
James N. Stafford 


NEW SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSTS 


Office of Comptroller General 
James D. Childress 
Energy and Minerals Division 
Gustave A. Johnson 
Federal Personnel and Compensation Division 
Vincent A. DiCarlo 
Gerald R. Miller 
Financial and General Management Studies Division 
Jeffrey C. Steinhoff 
General Government Division 
Danny R. Latta 
Steven C. Virbick 
Human Resources Division 
John W. Gadsby 
Logistics and Communications Division 
Martin M. Ferber 
Patrick Maguire 
Procurement and Systems Acquisition Division 
George J. Wooditch 
Program Analysis Division 
John H. Luke 
Paul J. O’Neill 


NEW SUPERVISORY GAO ANALYST 


Community and Economic Development Division 
Steven J. Wozny 


General Government Division 


Larry H. Endy 


NEW SUPERVISORY SYSTEMS 
ACCOUNTANT 





Financial and General Management Studies Division 
John S. Reifsnyder 


NEW SENIOR ATTORNEYS 


Office of General Counsel 
James W. Vickers 
Robert J. Heitzman 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Human Resources Division 
Carl Fenstermaker 
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Bauer, George H.., Jr. 


Boegehold, Donald G. 


Boynton, Lucy V. 
Braddock, Albert L. 
Brown, Richard E. 
Bruce, Marian L. 


Buzas, Paul J. 
Campbell, Freddie R. 


Cantor, Jacob 


Carr, James E. 
Collins, Charles S. 
Connors, Nora T. 
David, Robert A. 


Delmore, John R. 
DiGiorgio, Joseph 
Doepke, Clarence R. 
Ely, Mary E. 

Fields, James L. 
Forness, Lorraine N. 


Fulmer, Arthur E. 
Garfein, Ralph 


Gaskill, Paul M. 


Georgeson, James W. 
Gentile, Frank 


Glickman, David S. 


Gloss, Donald L. 
Gordon, Joseph Y. 


Hellenthal, Alverne S. 


Hoexter, Louis D. 
Holly, Dorothy 


Horton, William C. 
Hughes, Charles E. 
Hunter, Walter B. 
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RETIREMENTS 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Secretary 
Supervisory Auditor 
GAO Auditor 


Secretary 


GAO Management Auditor 
Management Analyst 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


GAO Management Auditor 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 

Secretary 

Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Assistant Director 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 
GAO Auditor 

Secretary 


Printing Plant Foreman 
Claims Examiner 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Systems Accountant 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Mail and File Clerk 
Supervisory Statistician 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Attorney Advisor General 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Associate Director 

GAO Auditor 

Secretary 


Management Assistant 
GAO Management Auditor 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 


FOD-Twin Cities 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


Office of General Counsel 
FOD-Denver 
FOD-Boston 


Logistics and 
Communications Division 


FOD-Philadelphia 


Office of Administrative 
Services 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


FOD-Cincinnati 
Human Resources Division 
FOD-Boston 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


Cost Accounting Standards Board 
International Division 
FOD-Dallas 

International Division 


Office of Publishing Services 
Claims Division 


FOD-Cincinnati 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


FOD-Norfolk 
Office of General Counsel 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


Logistics and 
Communications Division 


Office of General Counsel 
FOD-San Francisco 

Cost Accounting Standards Board 
FOD-Washington 


Federal Personnel and 
Compensation Division 


Office of Administrative Services 
International Division 


Community and Economic 
Development Division 
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Johns, Joan O. 
Johnson, Charlotte N. 
Johnson, Mary E. 


Jodon, James J. 
Junio, Margaret P. 
Kascsak, Andrew L. 
Kelly, Richard W. 


Kopeloff, Sylvia R. 


Lapping, Mary 
Lashley, Robert LeRoy 


McDowell, Otis D. 
McGrory, Alice G. 
Macdonald, Thomas H. 
Meisner, Robert G. 


Mertz, Jack L. 
Moran, Lucille W. 
Mullins, Lucye W. 
Nathan, Esther K. 
Newell, Paul C. 


Oros, Joseph P. 
Otis, Eugene L. 
Palmer, Philip S. 


Peak, Robert A. 
Perry, Dorothy 
Podolsky, Arthur L. 


Rabel, Frederick K. 


Roach, Nellie H. 
Rebinson, Frank, Jr. 
Rosapeppe, Joseph 
Rutherford, L. Neil 
Sanders, Lee N. 
Schoenhaut, Arthur 


Seago, Cornelius 
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RETIREMENTS 


Administrative Officer 
Payroll Supervisor 
Secretary 


Supervisory Auditor 
Secretary 

Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Associate Director 


Voucher Examiner 


Administrative Operations 
Specialist 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Contract Representative 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 
GAO Management Auditor 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Editorial Assistant 
Secretary 

Secretary 

Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Management Assistant 
Management Analyst 
Fiscal Auditor 


Budget Analyst 
Claims Examiner 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Secretary 
Clerk 


Public Information Officer 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Legal Clerk 

Executive Secretary 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


FOD-Seattle 
General Services and Controller 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


FOD-Dallas 

FOD-Chicago 

FOD-New York 

Energy and Minerals Division 
Office of Budget and 

Financial Management 

General Services and Controller 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


General Government Division 
Office of Comptroller General 
FOD-Boston 


Procurement and Systems 
Acquisition Division 


Human Resources Division 
Office of General Counsel 
FOD-Cincinnati 

FOD-Los Angeles 


Federal Personnel and 
Compensation Division 


Office of Administrative Services 
FOD-Boston 
International Division 


International Division 
Claims Division 


Community and Economic 
Development Division 


Community and Economic 
Development Division 


FOD-Dallas 

Office of Publishing Services 
Energy and Minerals Division 
FOD-Anchorage 

Office of General Counsel 


Cost Accounting 
Standards Board 


FOD-Atlanta 
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Selkowitz, Leonard 


Sewell, Bernard W. 


Sjosten, Stanley M. 


Thomason, Evelyn T. 


Verville, Roger F. 


Williamson, John R. 
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RETIREMENTS 
Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 
Assistant Director 
Staff Assistant 


Supervisory Management 
Analyst 


Supervisory GAO Auditor 


Financial and General 
Management Studies Division 


Logistics and 
Communications Division 


Cost Accounting 
Standards Board 


International Division 
FOD-Boston 


FOD-Denver 





New Staff Members 





The following new staff members reported for work during the period October 1, 1979, through December 31, 1979. 


Office of the General 
Counsel 


Federal Personnel 
and Compensation 
Division 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


General Government 
Division 


General Services and 
Controller 


Carr, Linda J. 
Jackson, Robin 
Johnson, Marsha R. 


McMillan, Patricia L. 
Sorensen, Valerie L. 
Thomas, Ruby 


Bickert, Raymond G. 
Clarke, Leo G. III 
Baker, Susan F. 
Copeland, Michael 
Herbert, Bruce B. 
Barrett, Nancy S. 
Dowd, James B., Jr. 


Draver, Terry L. 
Holmes, Lawanna J. 


Huber, Kenneth W. 
Laughlin, Edward J. 


Lewis, John W. 
Simik, Frank L. 


Taylor, Elizabeth A. 
Ten Kate, Michael M. 
Trenti, Gary W. 
Washington, Marcia C. 


Wilcox, David E. 


Wilkins, Sandra S. 
Burke, Alva O. 


Cook, Oliver J. 
Cotton, Mary E. 


Daugherty, Barbara A. 


Frere, Pamela A. 
Gabbert, Joseph P. 


Department of the Army 
Department of Labor 
Federal Trade 
Commission 

ACTION 

Department of Labor 
Department of the Navy 


Veterans Administration 
ACTION 


Department of the 
Treasury 

Department of the 
Interior 

Department of the Navy 


Longwood College 
Private Industry 

U.S. Senate 

Virginia Employment 
Commission 

Private Industry 
Pennsylvania State 
University 
Self-employed 

Havre de Grace Police 
Department 

University of Maryland 
Lord & Taylor 
University of Baltimore 
University of the District 
of Columbia 

Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board 

Flow General, Inc. 


Department of 
the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 
Department of Agriculture 
Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission 
University of Maryland 
University of 
Massachusetts 
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New Staff Members 





Human Resources 
Division 


International Division 


Logistics and 
Communications 
Division 


Office of Program 
Planning 


Personnel 
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Gorman, Margaret H. 
Industrious, Glanville 


Moseley, Kathleen W. 
Nicosia, Russell E. 


Presnell, Janis E. 
Towles, Julie D. 
Voight, Regina M. 
Wood, Crystal D. 
Collier, Valerie T. 
Cyros, Joyce R. 
Hutzler, Donna A. 


McQueen, Loretta 
Spriggs, Gloria D. 


Epps, Bonnie J. 


Shelton, Valerie D. 
Womack, Laura A. 


Morris, Charmaine E. 


Caldwell, Tissia W. 


Alston, Gwendolyn 


Beagle, Janet E. 
Bellinger, Cheryl D. 
Castro, Dianna G. 


Elms, Serena J. 
Errigo, Linda M. 
Facchina, Dale A. 
Hayes, Sharon L. 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board 

General Services 
Administration 
University of Maryland 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve 

Department of the 
Treasury 

Department of Commerce 
Department of the Army 
Bureau of Prisons 


D.C. Department of 
Manpower 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Department of the 
Treasury 

Superior Court 

U.S. Marine Corps 


Department of the 
Interior 

U.S. Geological Survey 
Department of the 
Interior 


Department of the Navy 


Naval Telecommunica- 
tions Command 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Suburban Trust Co. 
Private Industry 
Reinstated-formerly with 
the General Accounting 
Office 
Kelly Temporaries 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Department of the Navy 
Western Auto 
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Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition 
Division 


Program Analysis 
Division 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 


Boston 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Denver 
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Herlong, Barbara A. 
King, Ruth A. 

Kuo, Keren 
Rebello, Jocelyn C. 
Thomas, Bonita F. 


Walker, Phyllis C. 


Warner, Ruby C. 
Yellman, Carol 


Gilhooly, Kathleen A. 


Espada, Peter J. 


Godshaw, Gerald M. 
Hall, James R. 
Kaplan, Michael S. 
Kemper, Karen L. 
Mann, Irene T. 
McFarlin, Belva E. 


Moore, Gwendolyn B. 


Attaway, Becky W. 
Bland, Larry F. 
Clift, Paul R. 


Gonzalez, Ricardo S. 
Sheehan, Kathleen M. 


Fiske, David F. 


Murff, Reva N. 
Vetrano, Elois A. 


Roddenberry, Carolyn A. 


May, Teresa 


Alberts, Nancy M. 
Olivares, Sylvia A. 


Department of the Navy 
Veterans Administration 
Department of the Navy 
Self-employed 
Department of the 
Treasury 

Department of the 
Treasury 

Private Industry 

Private Industry 


C & P Telephone Co. 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Syracuse University 

U.S. Army 

The BDM Corp. 
Department of the Navy 
Michigan State University 
Department of the 
Interior 

Private Industry 


J.C. Penney 
Department of Defense 
Department of Defense 


Defense Logistics Agency 
Department of the Navy 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Private Industry 
Suburban Trust and 
Savings Bank 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Self-employed 


Safeco Insurance Co. 

Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 
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Detroit 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


New York 


Norfolk 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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Anderson, Carol F. 
Bellamy, Bertha D. 
Berryman, Betty J. 


Hubbard, Susan J. 


Jimenez, Jennifer A. 
Lyons, Mary E. 
Miner, Laura L. 
Stevens, Sheryl R. 


Donaldson, Lillian L. 


Franklin, Helen I. 
Mapes, Kathi J. 
Baskin, Terry G. 
Comyns, James J. 
Hampton, James E. 


House, Barbara Y. 


Pearson, Robert A. 


Wilson, Michelle Y. 


Whitaker, Alice J. 


Barefoot, Robin G. 


Hatcher, Terry A. 
Hylick, Lawrence E. 
Bridges, Brenda J. 
Lee, Stella 
Melville, Ruth E. 
Phillips, Kelly L. 


Skaja, Henry G. 


Strosnider, James M. 


University of Arizona 
University of Denver 
Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 
Department of the 
Treasury 

University of Detroit 
Self-employed 
University of Detroit 
Wayne State University 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Veterans Administration 


Food Pantry, Ltd. 
Private Industry 
Century 21 

Drug Enforcement 
Administration 
California Polytechnic 
State University 


Small Business 
Administration 


Navy Resale Field Support 
Office 


Community College of 
Allegheny County 
Opportunities Academy of 
Management Training, 
Inc. 

Community Services 
Administration 


Department of the Army 
City College of 
San Francisco 
City College of 
San Francisco 
Motherhood Maternity 
Shop 
San Francisco State 
University 
Bureau of the Mint 
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Seattle 


Washington, D.C. 


Thomas, Brenda J. 
Wallace, Rhonda A. 


Wyckoff, Eulanda D. 


Bentzen, Christine M. 


Burke, Thomas N. 


Calabrese, Philip A. 
Cary, Timothy 
Climpson, Charles R. 


Deroy, Paula M. 
Dowling, M. Joy 
Dymek, Linda L. 


Evans, Richard III 


Howe, Anne W. 
Langford, James N. 
Larence, Eileen 


Meeks, Richard W. 


Nichols, Joseph A. 
Pantaleo, John Jr. 
Parent, David W. 


Saseen, Sandra M. 
Smith, Janice L. 


Private Industry 
Sullivan, Rocke and Burke 


Integrated Control 
Systems Command 


Defense Contract Audit 
Agency 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Audit Agency 
Department of Human 
Resources 

Indiana University 
Reinstated-formerly with 
the General Accounting 
Office 

University of Maryland 
Albany State University 
Office of Personnel 
Management 

Army Audit Agency 
Department of Commerce 
Private Industry 
Department of 
Transportation 
American National Red 
Cross 

Department of Energy 
Private Industry 

Central New York Health 
Systems Agency 
Syracuse University 
Cornell University 
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Professional Activities 


Office of the 
Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General, Elmer 
B. Staats, addressed the following 
groups: 


Society of Manufacturing Engi- 
neers/Chamber of Commerce 
Productivity Solutions Confer- 
ence, “Government and Indus- 
try—Partners in Progress for 
Reversing the Productivity 
Slump,” Oct. 3. 

Tenth Annual National Leader- 
ship Symposium, Center for the 
Study of the Presidency in As- 
sociation with Truman and Eisen- 
hower Libraries, roundtable on 
“Truman and Eisenhower in Pres- 
ent Perspective,” Kansas City, 
Oct. 6. 

GAO “National Employ the Han- 
dicapped” program, opening re- 
marks (read, in Mr. Staats’ ab- 
sence by Stewart D. McElyea, 
Assistant Comptroller General), 
Oct. 11. 


Congressman Stanley Lundine’s 
Productivity Conference, “The 
Role of the Federal Government 
in Enhancing Private Sector Pro- 
ductivity,” Jamestown Commun- 
ity College, Jamestown, N.Y., 
Oct. 19. 

Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces 1979-80 class, “The Leg- 
islative Basis for the Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States,” 
Oct: 24. 

Plenary Session of the 90th An- 
nual Meeting of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 
“GAO and the Public Health,” 
Nov. 6. 

85th Annual Conference of the 
National Municipal League, ‘“Re- 
source Scarcity in Our Interde- 
pendent Public Sector: Chal- 
lenges and Opportunities,” De- 
troit, Nov. 13. 

GAO Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Conference, “Deeds Not 
Words,” Alexandria, Nov. 14. 
National Intergovernmental Audit 
Forum, “Welcoming Remarks,” 
Nov. 14. 


Thirty-seventh annual dinner of 
the Business Advisory Council 
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on Federal Reports, “Federal 
Government’s Paperwork and 
Information-Management Pro- 
grams,” Nov. 15. 

National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration annual meeting— 
moderator of session on “Issues 
Facing the Profession: Training 
Public Administrators— Exclusive 
Institution vs. Business School,” 
and presentation of Roback 
Scholarship, Nov. 15. 
Intergovernmental Administration 
and the Grants Management 
Seminar, “GAO’s Role in Moni- 
toring the Intergovernmental Sys- 
tem,” Easton, Md., Nov. 25. 
Financial Executives Institute, 
“General Accounting Office Work 
in the Fields of Government 
Regulation, Environment, and 
Energy,” Houston, Nov. 27. 
Roundtable on Science and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Duke University, “Cur- 
rent National Issues Involving 
Science and Technology,” Dur- 
ham, N.C., Nov. 28. 


Annual Conference, National 
Capital Area Chapter, American 
Society for Public Administra- 
tion, “Who is Accountable? To 
Whom? For What? How?,” Dec. 
6. 
Following are recently published 
articles of the Comptroller General: 
“Accountability for Career Devel- 
opment—A Must for Improved 
Program Management,” Bureau- 
crat, Fall 1979 (Vol. 8, No. 3). 
“Federal Research Grants,” 
CHEMTECH, Dec. 1979. (Adapted 
from an address before the 
National Graduate University’s 
Institute of Federal Funding, 
Washington, D.C., 1979.) 


John D. Heller, Assistant to the 
Comptroller General: 
Visited the Deputy Auditor Gen- 
eral of Canada in Ottawa and the 
administrative offices of the /n- 
ternational Journal of Govern- 
ment Auditing in Toronto on 
Oct. 29-31 in connection with the 
transfer of the Journal’s office to 
Washington, D.C. 
Addressed Kings College Ac- 
counting Association on “Ac- 
countability in Government— 


Fact or Fiction,” Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Nov. 7. 
Addressed OPM Executive Sem- 
inar on “Which Way To Go? 
Policy, Oversight, Change,” 
Kings Point, N.Y., Nov. 30. 
Elaine L. Orr, special assistant 
to John Heller, has been elected 
Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Consortium for International 
Public Administration for 1980. 


Office of 
Congressional 
Relations 


Martin J. Fitzgerald, director, 
discussed the role of the GAO at 
the Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 
5. 
Samuel W. Bowlin, legislative 
adviser, spoke on GAO’s role to 
OPM’s Congressional Briefing Con- 
ference on Dec. 6. 

T. Vincent Griffith, legislative 
attorney, addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce on Dec. 3 and an 
internal GAO orientation course for 
auditors on Jan. 17. 

M. Thomas Hagenstad, legisla- 
tive adviser, spoke before an in- 
ternal GAO orientation course for 
auditors on GAO’s congressional 
relationships on Dec. 6. 

Peter J. McGough, legislative 
adviser, addressed GAO’s internal 
orientation course for auditors on 
Nov. 1, the Chamber of Commerce 
on Nov. 26, and OPM’s Introduc- 
tion to Government Operations on 
Jan. 8. 


Office of the General 
Counsel 


Milton J. Socolar, general coun- 
sel, addressed the Annual Western 
Briefing Conference on Govern- 
ment Contracts on “GAO and The 
Procurement Scene” in San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 5. 

Seymour Efros, associate gen- 
eral counsel, spoke at the Depart- 
ment of Interior Procurement Exe- 
cutive Seminar on “Recent Devel- 
opments at GAO: Bid Protests,” 
San Diego, Dec. 11. 

Rollee H. Efros, assistant general 
counsel, participated as Chairper- 
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Professional Activities 


son at a meeting of the Funding 
and Financing Committee, Public 
Contract Section, American Bar 
Association, Nov. 28. 

Charles P. Hovis, deputy assis- 
tant general counsel, spoke at the 
Defense Advanced Procurement 
Management School on “Problems 
in Formal Advertising,” Fort Lee, 
Va., Nov. 7. 

Vincent A. LaBella, deputy as- 
sistant general counsel, partici- 
pated in the Western Briefing Con- 
ference on Government Contracts 
by Bureau of National Affairs and 
Federal Bar Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 3-5. 

Michael J. Boyle, attorney- 
adviser, addressed the following 
groups: 

Defense Advanced Procurement 

Management Course on “Prob- 

lems in Formal Advertising,” 

Fort Lee, Va., Oct. 11. 

National Guard Contracting 

Training Seminar on “Designing 

the Protest-Proof Procurement,” 

Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 22 and 23. 

Defense Advanced Procurement 

Management Course on “Prob- 

lems in Formal Advertising,” 

Fort Lee, Va., Dec. 5 and New 

York, Jan. 11. 

Jerold D. Cohen, attorney- 
adviser, spoke at the Defense 
Advanced Procurement Manage- 
ment Course on “Problems in 
Formal Advertising,” Fort Lee, Va., 
Jan. 16. 

Marilynn Eaton, attorney-adviser, 
spoke at the Defense Advanced 
Procurement Management Course 
on “Problems in Formal Advertis- 
ing,” Rock Island, IIl., Nov. 6-7. 

James H. Roberts, attorney- 
adviser, spoke at the 10th Contract 
Attorney’s Advanced Course on 
“New Developments from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,” Char- 
lottesville, Jan. 10. 

Ronald Wartow, senior attorney, 
participated in a debate on bid 
protests before the National Con- 
tract Management Association, 
Denver, Jan. 15. 


Community and 
Economic 
Development Division 


Henry Eschwege, director: 


Spoke on “Truck Weight and the 
Federal-Aid Highway System,” 
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before the American Association 
of State and Highway Transpor- 
tation Officials Subcommittee on 
Highway Transportation, in Hart- 
ford, Oct. 16. 


Led a panel discussion on “Eval- 

uating Environmental Protection, 

Housing, Transportation, Water, 

and Food Programs,” at the con- 

ference on “Holding Federal Ad- 
ministrators Accountable” spon- 
sored by the National Capital 

Area Chapter of the American 

Society for Public Administra- 

tion, Dec. 7. 

Jim Wells, team leader, spoke 
on “GAO’s Role in Rural Water 
Development,” before the National 
Rural Water Association National 
Meeting, in Des Moines, Nov. 5-6. 

Todd Weiss, team leader, and 
Dorothy Fisk, team member, dem- 
onstrated GAO’s Food, Agriculture, 
and Nutrition Inventory at the 
White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services, Nov. 
15-19. 

Dick Hart, group director, spoke 
on “Program Evaluation and GAO’s 
Role in Rural Development” before 
the American Institute for Applied 
Public Financial Management, 
Nov. 19. 

Bill Gahr, senior group director, 
spoke on “GAO’s Role in Food and 
Nutrition Policy” before the Na- 
tional Nutrition Consortium Sem- 
inar on Nutrition Policy, Jan. 14. 

Tom Kai, team leader, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on 
“Nutrition Research” before the 
National Nutrition Consortium 
Seminar on Nutrition Policy, Jan. 
14. 


Energy and Minerals 
Division 


Douglas L. McCullough, deputy 
director, spoke on “The Conversion 
of Urban Waste to Energy and the 
Recovery of Materials from Solid 
Waste” before the National Center 
for Resource Recovery, Inc., Dec. 
14. 


John W. Sprague, associate di- 
rector, spcke before the Energy 
Information Administration Sym- 
posium on Coal Resource/ Reserves 
Information on Sept. 18. 


F. Kevin Boland, associate di- 
rector: 


Spoke on “Natural Gas on Fed- 
eral Lands: A Case for Improved 
Policy Definition and Program 
Management” at the Conference 
on the Outlook For Natural Gas 
of the Energy Bureau, Inc., Oct. 
29. 


Briefed the Synfuels Advisory 
Panel, House Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, on GAO work 
related to proposals to legislate 
an Energy Security Corporation 
and Energy Mobilization Board, 
Oct. 26. 


Briefed the Energy and Environ- 
mental Task Force of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, on key energy is- 
sues facing the Nation and 
related GAO work, Nov. 13. 


Flora Milans, group director, 
spoke on “U.S. Refinery Capacity” 
before the Energy Bureau, Inc., 
Sept. 24. 


Sharon Farmer, management 
analyst, participated in the Second 
Miami International Conference on 
Alternative Energy Sources, in 
Miami, Dec. 10-13. 


Gregory Daneke, faculty fellow, 
had his article “Solar Futures: A 
Perspective on Energy Planning” 
published in the 1979 edition of 
“Energy and Environmental Issues: 
The Meeting and Implementation 
of Public Policy” edited by Michael 
Steinman. 


Federal Personnel 
and Compensation 
Division 


H. L. Krieger, director, and Brian 
Crowley and Bill McCormick, as- 
sociate directors, participated in a 
panel discussion on accountability 
for personnel programs in the 
Federal Government at the annual 
conference of the National Capital 
Area Chapter, American Society for 
Public Administration, Dec. 6. 


John K. Harper, psychologist, 
has been appointed by the Peer 
Review Committee of the National 
Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration to a site 
visit team to review the Master of 
Public Administration program at 
member colleges during the winter 
1980. 
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Financial and General 
Management Studies 
Division 


Donald L. Scantlebury, director, 
spoke on: 

“Position Statements” (of the 

Intergovernmental Audit Forums) 

at the New England Intergovern- 

mental Audit Forum, Chicopee, 

Mass., Oct. 4. 

The functions of the General Ac- 

counting Office at a meeting of 

Federal Executives of the Naval 

Audit Service, Oct. 15. 

“Fraud Against the Government— 

Causes and Cures” at a meeting 

of the Association of Government 

Accountants-Des Moines Chap- 

ter, Des Moines, Nov. 5. 

“Fraud Against the Government— 

A Major Problem” at the Federal 

Computer Conference, Nov. 7. 

“Fraud Against the Government” 

at the EDP Auditors’ Association 

Sixth Regional Seminar, Spring- 

field, Nov. 13. 

“Self Regulation - The National 

Perspective” at the AICPA/ 

National Association of State 

Boards of Accountancy Joint 

Ethics Enforcement Conference, 

St. Louis, Nov. 19. 

“New GAO Standards for Audit- 

ing Computer Systems” at the 

Association of Government Ac- 

countants’ Systems Conference, 

Dec. 4. 

Wilbur D. Campbell, deputy di- 
rector, spoke on “Holding Federal 
Administrators Accountable - Poli- 
cies and Processes,” the American 
Society for Public Administration, 
Dec. 7. 

Walter L. Anderson, senior level 
associate director: 

Presented the closing address, 

“The Anatomy of a Successful 

Procurement,” at the Federal 

ADP Procurement Conference, 

American Institute of Industrial 

Engineers, in Springfield, Sept. 

27. 

Spoke on “Impact of Government 

Procurement Policy on Software” 

at the conference on ADP Pro- 

curement in the Federal Govern- 
ment, sponsored by Technical 

Marketing Society of America 

and the Data Processing Man- 

agement Association, Rosslyn, 

Oct: 5. 
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Presented the keynote address 
on “ADP Standards, Security, 
and Sundries” at the HEW Audit 
Agency Conference on EDP Au- 
diting, in Atlanta, Nov. 5. 


Chaired a panel on “Issues of the 
1980’s” at the Federal Computer 
Conference, Nov. 8. 


George L. Egan, Jr., associate 
director, spoke to the Municipal 
Finance Officers on the single 
audit approach in Houston, Dec. 7. 

Brian Usilaner, associate direc- 
tor, spoke on the “Federal Role in 
Private Sector Productivity Im- 
provement” at the American Pro- 
ductivity Center’s annual confer- 
ence in Chicago, Sept. 20. 

Ken Pollock, deputy associate 
director: 


Spoke on the impact of the “New 
GAO Computer Audit Standards 
on the Role of the _ Internal 
Auditor’ at the Institute of Inter- 
nal Auditors Systems Auditabil- 
ity and Control Conference, 
Montreal, Oct. 22. 


Spoke on the “New GAO Compu- 
ter Audit Standards” at HEW’s 
ADP auditing conference, in At- 
lanta, Nov. 6. 


Participated in the Institute of 
Internal Auditor's mid-year meet- 
ing as a member of the Advanced 
Technology Committee in Orlan- 
do, Dec. 4-7. 


James Watts, group director, 
spoke on “Business Crime— 
Computer Style” before the Insti- 
tute of Internal Auditors Confer- 
ence on Business Crime, Tarry- 
town, N.Y., Oct. 16. 

Harry Mason, team _ director, 
served as conference chairman for 
the 15th meeting of the Computer 
Performance Evaluation Users 
Group, San Diego, Oct. 15-18. 


Steven Merritt, audit manager, 
spoke on “COBOL Applications” at 
a Performance Evaluation Users 
Group meeting, San Diego, Oct. 
18. 

Dennis Shaw, management anal- 
yst, spoke on how conversion 
costs have affected selected com- 
puter system acquisitions, at the 
Conference on Computer Conver- 
sion, sponsored by the Federal 
ADP Council, San Francisco, Oct. 
24-25. 

David A. Dore, management 
analyst, was awarded a Certified 
Data Processing Auditor Certifi- 
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cate, Sept. 7. 

Carl R. Palmer, group director: 

Gave a talk on “Capitalizing On, 

Coping With, or Muddling 

Through?” on Senator Schmitt's 

panel on Policy Issues for the 

1980’s at the Federal Computer 

Conference, Nov. 7. 

Presented a case study, “Study- 

ing Workload Requirements at 

Census Bureau” at the Computer 

Performance Evaluation Users 

Group meeting, San Diego, Oct. 

16. 

Ronald Points, group director, 
spoke on “New Developments in 
Accounting” at the Trenton, N. J. 
Chapter of the Association of Gov- 
ernment Accountants Seminar on 
New Developments in Accounting 
and Auditing Standards, Trenton, 
Nov. 28. 

Brian Keenan, principal survey 
methodologist, spoke on: 

“Design of Audit Questionnaires” 

at the Association of Government 

Accountants Seminar Series 

“Audit Environment in the Eight- 

ies,” Silver Spring, Nov. 27. 

“Standards for Questionnaire and 

Survey Design” at the American 

Statistical Society’s Washington 

Chapter Meeting, Oct. 23. 

Lawrence Sullivan and Robert 
Meyer, group directors, and Steve 
Sadler and Richard Nygaard, super- 
visory auditors, spoke on activities 
of the Fraud Task Force before the 
Association of Government Ac- 
countants, Silver Spring, Nov. 26, 
and before the American Society of 
Public Administration’s 10th An- 
nual Conference, Dec. 7. 

Bill Johnston, group director, 
and Karen Bracey, operations re- 
search analyst, made a presenta- 
tion to computer specialists from 
Venezeula on analytic approaches 
used by GAO to improve the 
methodology used in management 
and operational auditing, Dec. 6. 

Charles E. Fritts, project mana- 
ger: 


Spoke on the “Federal Role 
in Transferring Government- 
Developed Technology to the 
Private Sector for Exploration 
and Commercialization,” Hunts- 
ville, Nov. 15. 
Was appointed as ex officio 
member to Fortune 500/AIAA 
and ad hoc committee on tech- 
nology transfer. 
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Stephen M. Sawmelle, manage-_ sion” at Elizabeth City State Uni- Conducted a training session on 
ment analyst, received a certificate versity, Nov. 30. Uniform Grant Administration for 
of appreciation for his contribution James K. Krawchyk, supervisory the Hawaii Chapter of the Assoc- 
to the FGMS Division’s National auditor, received his MBA in ac- iation of Government Accoun- 
25. versity, Jan. 12. Conducted a training session on 

Debbie Bennett, operations re- Jeffrey C. Steinhoff, group direc- Uniform Grant Administration for 
search analyst: tor, was presented the national USDA Graduate School, Harris- 

Received an M.S. degree in oper- “Special Achievement Award” in burg, Dec. 3-4. 

ations research from George recognition of early professional § Doris Chew, assistant to the 

Washington University in Jan- career achievement at the Associa- executive director, coordinated a 

uary. tion of Government Accountants briefing on financial management 

Was accepted as a member to Annual Symposium, St. Louis, in the Federal Government for 

the Omega Rho (Operations Re- June 20. Nava! Academy officials and mid- 

search Honor Society) at the , Joseph L. Boyd, senior group shipmen, Dec.6. = 

George Washington University in ‘irector, and John Lainhart, super- — Kenneth Winne, project director, 

December. visory management analyst, gave a gave a presentation on the role of 

presentation on Computer Reliabil- GAO in Federal financial manage- 

Sheila P. Cohen, supervisory ity Assessment Techniques at a ment to the Naval Academy offic- 
auditor, was selected as an Out- Northern Virginia Chapter of the jais and midshipmen, Dec. 6. 
standing Young Woman of America Association of Government Ac- 


for 1979. countant’s Seminar, Springfield, 


Bob Ryan, group director: 


Spoke on “The Audit Standards 
and the Single Audit Concept” at 
a seminar for the staff of the 
State auditor of the State of 
Maine, Augusta, Oct. 9. 


Addressed the Western Intergov- 
ernmental Audit Forum on “The 
Status of Proposed Legislation 
Affecting Governmental Auditing 
and Other Matters,” Carson City, 
Nov. 8. 


Spoke to a meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Auditors 
for Management on the recent 
amendment adding Attachment 
P, Audit Requirements, to OMB 
Circular A-102, Uniform Adminis- 
trative Requirements for Grants 
in Aid to State and Local Gov- 
ernments, Sacramento, Nov. 9. 


Addressed the Trenton, N. J. 
Chapter of the Association of 
Government Accountants at a 
seminar, New Developments in 
Accounting and Auditing Stan- 
dards, Trenton, Nov. 28. 


Was General Chairman of a con- 
ference on Emerging Issues— 
Government Accounting and Au- 
diting, sponsored jointly by the 
National Office of the Associa- 
tion of Government Accountants, 
the Boston Chapter of AGA, the 
Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, and the New England 
Intergovernmental Audit Forum, 
Boston, Nov. 29-30. 


Ernest H. Davenport, team direc- 


Sept. 18. 
John Lainhart, supervisory man- 
agement analyst: 
Spoke on “Computer Reliability 
Asessment and Fraud Auditing 
at the Pacific Northwest Inter- 
governmental Audit Forum,” 
Boise, Oct. 25. 


Spoke on “A Simultaneous Paral- 
lel Approach for Testing Compu- 
ter Systems” at the INFOTECH 
State-of-the-Art Conference, Par- 
is, France, Nov. 15. 


Joint Financial 
Management 
Improvement 
Program 


Susumu Uyeda, executive direc- 
tor: 

Gave a keynote address to the 
USDA Graduate School seminar 
series on financial management 
on the topic of “The Outlook of 
Federal Financial Management, 
Sept. 24. 


Gave a presentation on the 
status of JFMIP projects before 
the 24th Annual Information Ex- 
change Program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Oct. 25. 

Gave a presentation on the use 
of “Checklist” for improving fi- 
nancial management at the Man- 
agement Science America, Inc., 
Conference, Oct. 30. 


Conducted two training sessions 
on Grants Administration for the 


General Government 
Division 


John Ols, group director, and 
Frank Reynolds, supervisory audi- 
tor, Detroit regional office, spoke 
on GAO’s approach in evaluating 
the impact on the Speedy Trial Act 
of 1974 on the Department of 
Justice and the Judicial Branch at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Sept. 28. 

Howard Rhile, group director, 
spoke on “Using Computer Perfor- 
mance Evaluation Techniques in 
GAO Audits” at a seminar con- 
ducted by the Cincinnati chapter of 
EDP Auditors Association, Sept. 
18. 

Paul Posner, auditor: 


Delivered a paper before the 
American Political Science As- 
sociation’s annual meeting on 
Aug. 31 entitled “The Centraliz- 
ing Effects of Austerity on the 
Intergovernmental System.” 


Published an article, “Proposi- 
tion 13 and the Federal Grant 
System,” in a Selma Mushkin, 
ed. book entitled Proposition 13 
and Its Consequences for Inter- 
governmental Management pub- 
lished in September. 


Donald Henry, auditor, spoke on 
GAO’s role in legislative oversight 
to a graduate class in_ public 
administration at George Washing- 
ton University, Sept. 19. 


Human Resources 
Division 


tor, pariticipated in a panel on Government of American Samoa, 
“Ethics in the Accounting Profes- Nov. 5-9. Gregory J. Ahart, director: 
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Addressed the seminar for career 
public executives and managers 
on Public Program Management 
conducted by the Executive Sem- 
inar Center, Kings Point, on 
“The General Accounting Office: 
Evaluating Program Outcomes,” 
Oct. 18. 


Addressed the conference for 
business executives on Federal 
Government Operations con- 
ducted by The Brookings Institu- 
tion at the General Accounting 
Office on “Functions of the 
General Accounting Office,” Oct. 


Edward A. Densmore, deputy 
director, moderated a panel on 
“Evaluating Human Resources Pro- 
grams of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Labor; Veterans Adminis- 
tration; and Community Services 
Administration,” Dec. 6-7. Joe 
Totten and Steve Varholy were also 
panelists. 


Harry F. Coffman, group direc- 
tor, spoke before the National 
Symposium on Public Retirement 
Systems on “Funding of State and 
Local Government Pension Plans: 
A National Problem,” Sept. 27. 

Raymond J. Kowalski, super- 
visory auditor, and Bernard Lowery, 
Denver supervisory auditor, spoke 
before the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, National Defense 
University, on “The Davis-Bacon 
Act Should Be Repealed” (HRD-79- 
18, 4/27/79), Sept. 28. 


Logistics and 

Communications 

Division 
Irv Boker, team leader, spoke on: 
GAO’s reviews of the classifica- 
tion of national security informa- 
tion at an Information Security 
Training Seminar cohosted by 
the Naval Underwater Systems 
Center, New London Laboratory, 
and the National Classification 
Management Society at Mystic, 
Conn., Nov. 8. 


“GAO’s Views on Classification 
Guides,” at the Annual Sympos- 
ium on the Government’s Infor- 
mation Security Program, spon- 
sored by the Information Security 
Oversight Office, Nov. 28. 


Ernie Cooper, Harold Podell, and 
Bill Wentz participated in panel 
discussions on “The Impact of Pri- 
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vacy Legislation on Computer Se- 
curity” and “Computer Security 
and Data Processing Management” 
at the National Defense University, 
Fort McNair, Nov. 27-29. 

Clair Hoffman, Jr., supervisory 
auditor, spoke before the National 
Association of State Agencies for 
Surplus Property, Lansing, Oct. 11. 

Paul Spitz, supervisory auditor, 
gave a presentation at the South- 
west Interagency Motor Equipment 
Advisory Committee annual confer- 
ence, El Paso, Oct. 23-24. 

Darrell Eminhizer, supervisory 
auditor, spoke at the 8th Annual 
Army DARCOM Packaging Semi- 
nar, Colorado Springs, Oct. 23-25. 

John J. Cramsey and J. Kenneth 
Brubaker, management auditors, 
were guest lecturers at the U.S. 
Army Transportation School, U.S. 
Army Defense Advanced Traffic 
Management Course, Fort Eustis, 
Va., Sept. 13. 

Bill Wright, team leader, spoke 
on “GAO’s Planning and Manage- 
ment Approach,” at a Task Force 
and Project Management Training 
Seminar, sponsored by the Office 
of Personnel Management, Nov. 
29. 

Dick Helmer, group director, and 
Foy Wicker, supervisory auditor, 
participated in the Congressional 
Research Service’s Marine Corps 
workshop at the Library of Con- 
gress Jan. 8-9. The workshop 
focused on the role and missions 
of the Marine Corps in our Defense 
program. 


Personnel 


Felix R. Brandon, Il, director: 
Spoke to staff of the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management San 

Francisco Regional Office on 

GAO’s Personnel Legislation, 

Nov. 1. 

Served as a member of a panel at 

the U.S. Office of Personnel 

Management Personnel Direc- 

tors Conference in Williams- 

burg, Nov. 8. The topic of the 
panel discussion was “A Prog- 
ress Report on Performance Ap- 
praisal, Merit Pay, and Other 

Civil Service Reform Issues.” 

H. Rosalind Cowie, chief, train- 
ing branch, gave a presentation on 
the “Development of Curriculum on 
Auditor Training in GAO,” at a 
symposium for policymakers, Sept. 
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27. This symposium “Planning for 
Effective Federal Agency - Univer- 
sity Continuing Education Pro- 
grams” was co-sponsored by the 
National University Extension As- 
sociation, Office of Personnel Man- 
agement and the Interagency Ad- 
visory Group Committee on Devel- 
opment and Training. 

James E. Wilcox, psychologist, 
counseling and career development 
branch, spoke before members of 
the Metropolitan Washington As- 
sociation of Occupational Health 
Nurses and the Association of 
Labor Management Administrators 
and Consultants on Alcoholism on 
the “Team Approach to Implemen- 
tation of Employee Counseling 
Services,” Nov. 30. 

Marlene Thorn, counseling psy- 
chologist, counseling and career 
development branch: 

Gave a presentation to the Amer- 

ican Society for Training and De- 

velopment, Career Development 

Division, Local Chapter, at 

George Washington University, 

on “Counseling and Career De- 

velopment Branch at GAO, Its 

Philosophy and Development” 

Nov. 13. 

Had her article “The Counseling 

and Career Development Center 

of the U.S. General Accounting 

Office,” published in the January 

1980 issue of Career Planning 

Adult Development Newsletter. 


Program Analysis 
Division 


Harry S. Havens, director, partic- 
ipated in the Annual Conference 
National Capital Area Chapter 
American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration and spoke on “GAO 
Views on Oversight Reform” Dec. 


’ Keith E. Marvin, associate direc- 
tor: 


Was a featured speaker at the 


Third Annual Meeting of the 
Evaluation Research Society, 
held in Minneapolis. He delivered 
a Guttentag Memorial Lecture on 
the “Application of Decision 
Theory and the Multi-Attribute 
Utilities Method,” Oct. 19. 

Along with Wallace Cohen, issue 
area planning director, Robert 
Kershaw, operations research 
analyst, and Joseph Comtois, 
group director, participated as 
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an instructor in a Program Evalu- 

ation Course offered by National 

Institute of Public Affairs, Oct. 

10. 

Addressed the faculty interested 

in evaluation at the University of 

Pittsburgh, on “Evaluation, Cor- 

rection, and Survival,” Sept. 26. 

Co-chaired a session on “How 

To Build In Incentives To Con- 

duct Evaluations” at the Ameri- 

can Association for Budget and 

Program Analysis Symposium, 

Nov. 30. 

Allan Mendelowitz, senior eco- 
nomics specialist, spoke on “The 
Cost of Regulation,” at a Brookings 
Institution policy seminar on Busi- 
ness-Government Relations, Dec. 
12. 

Osmund T. Fundingsland, princi- 
pal science policy analyst: 


and Andrew B. McConnell, as- 
sociate director, briefed Con- 
gressional Science and Engineer- 
ing Fellows about GAO at an 
orientation session sponsored 
by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science on 
Sept. 18. 


and Kenneth W. Hunter, assoc- 
iate director, gave a presentation 
at the Science and Technology 
Information Luncheon Group on 
“Current National Issues in 
Science and Technology Policy: 
Information Needs of Policy- 
makers,” Sept. 26. 

and Mary R. Hamilton, acting 
group director, Science Policy 
Programs and Activities, jointly 
arranged a symposium for the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science in San Francisco on 
Jan. 5. The topic of the sympos- 
ium was “Government/Industry/ 
University Relations: The Influ- 
ence of Federal Policies on 
R&D.” Ms. Hamilton presided 
and Mr. Fundingsland presented 
a paper to provide overview and 
focus. 

Participated in a. panel discus- 
sion on the issue of accountabil- 
ity for Federal research funds at 
the American Association of 
State Colleges’ and Universities’ 
Office of Federal Programs Liai- 
son Officers Meeting, Sept. 25. 
Spoke on “The Federal Role in 
Stimulating Research and Tech- 
nological Innovations for Indus- 
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trial Purposes” at the Joint 
National Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Management Sci- 
ences and the Operations Re- 
search Society of America in 
Milwaukee, Oct. 15. 

Participated in a panel discus- 
sion following Congressman 
Fuqua’s keynote address on 
“Critical Issues of Social, Eco- 
nomic and Professional Respon- 
sibility” at the 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, National Council of Univer- 
sity Research Administrators, 
Nov. 8. 

Spoke at a luncheon meeting of 
the Association for Science, 
Technology, and Innovation on 
past, present, and planned GAO 
efforts in science policy, Jan. 
16. 


Wallace Cohen, issue area plan- 
ning director: 

Chaired a panel on Program 
Evaluation at the October 1979 
Operations Research Society of 
America/The Institute of Man- 
agement Science meeting in Mil- 
waukee. He was also a member 
of three other panels dealing 
with program evaluation metho- 
dology. 

Participated in a panel discus- 
sion of Federal program evalua- 
tion for the American Associa- 
tion for Budget and Program 
Analysis, Dec. 10. 


Joseph Delfico, senior group 
director, chaired a panel on “Use of 
Quantitative Analysis in Congress: 
The Legislative Perspective,” be- 
fore the Washington Operations 
Research/Management Science 
Council’s Symposium, Nov. 6. 


Bruce Thompson, group director, 
spoke on “Evaluation Microsimula- 
tion Models,” before a graduate 
class on policy modeling at the 
University of Maryland, Oct. 22. 

Mark Nadel, supervisory regula- 
tory analyst, spoke on “Issues and 
Needed Improvements in State 
Regulation of the Insurance Busi- 
ness,” at the Annual Meeting of 
the Conference of Insurance Legis- 
iators, in Charleston, Nov. 13. 

Waverly Sykes, program analyst, 
spoke on “Policy Models: Insights, 
Not Answers,” before the Washing- 
ton Operations Research/ Manage- 
ment Science Council’s Sympos- 
ium, Nov. 6. 


Mary R. Hamilton, acting group 
director, presented a paper entitled 
“Policy Analysis in Integrated Im- 
pact Assessment” at the sympos- 
ium on Integrated Impact Assess- 
ment: State-of-the-Art and Future 
Prospects at the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Science meeting, San Francisco, 
Jan 5. (The paper was co-authored 
by Irvin L. White of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency.) 

Patrick Dynes, social science 
analyst, presented a paper, ‘“Ad- 
ministrative Control of Criminal 
Careers: A Sociopath Typology 
And Resultant Risks,” at the An- 
nual Meeting of the American 
Society of Criminology in Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 9. 


Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition 
Division 


Jerome H. Stolarow, director: 


Participated in the U.S. Army 
Materiel Readiness Command 
Acquisition Conference, Rock Is- 
land, Ill., Oct. 17-18. 


Addressed a National Contract 
Management Association meet- 
ing on “Affordability,” held in 
conjunction with the acquisition 
conference, Oct. 17. 


Spoke at the American Institute 
of Industrial Engineers Systems 
Acquisition Conference, Oct. 17. 
Addressed the American Institute 
of Industrial Engineers Systems 
Acquisition Management Con- 
ference held Oct. 29. 


Participated in a conference on 
Cost Avoidance/ Reduction inthe 
Navy, sponsored by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Nov. 
8 


Participated in a panel on “Eval- 
uating Agency Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition Policies 
and Programs,” held by the 
American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, National Capital 
Area Chapter, Dec. 7. 

Walton H. Sheley, deputy direc- 
tor, spoke at the National Contract 
Management Association’s South 
Bay Chapter, Los Angeles, Dec. 
12. 


Donald E. Day, associate direc- 
tor: 
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Spoke to the Flag Officers at 
Anacostia Naval Training Center, 
Nov. 2. 


Spoke at the Defense Systems 
Management College, Fort Bel- 
voir, Nov. 13 and Dec. 17. 
Participated in a panel on “Eval- 
uating Agency Procurement and 
Systems Acquisition Policies 
and Programs” held by the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, National Capital Area 
Chapter, Dec. 7. 

Jack S. Heinbaugh, group direc- 
tor, spoke on GAO’s report “Better 
Information Management Policies 
Needed: A Study of Scientific and 
Technical Bibliographic Services” 
before the Washington Chapter of 
the Military Librarians Group of the 
Special Libraries Association, Nov. 


Kwai-Cheung Chan, operations 
research analyst, spoke on a Pro- 
grammatic View of _ Interdiction 
Weapon Systems before the 44th 
Symposium of the Military Opera- 
tions Research Society, Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Dec. 5. 


Field Operations 
Division 


Francis X. Fee, director: 


Addressed an AGA Luncheon, 
Albany, 'N.Y., Nov. 28. 
Attended and addressed a class 


at Boston University on “A Case 
Study - GAO.” 


Atlanta 


Marvin Colbs, regional manager, 
spoke on “Carrying Out Oversight 
Functions—How GAO Interfaces 
with DOD” to the controller's 
course of the Air University, Max- 
well AFB, Feb. 11. 

Solon P. Darnell, assistant re- 
gional manager, spoke on “Com- 
munications in GAO” before the 
North Alabama chapter of the Insti- 
tute of Internal Auditors, Hunts- 
ville, Oct. 22. 

Naron D. Searcy, professional 
development coordinator, spoke on 
“The Roles and Mission of GAO” 
to the Florida State University 
chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, the 
national honors society in account- 
ing, Tallahassee, Oct. 24. 

David R. Lampe, writer-editor, 
spoke on “Non-Academic Employ- 
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ment for Graduate Students in the 
Humanities: The Public Sector” at 


“a forum held as part of the South 


Atlantic Modern Language Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting, Nov. 2. 


Chicago 


Bill Schad, assistant regional 
manager: 


Made a presentation on the “Use 
of the Peer Quality Assessment 
System” by government audit 
organizations to the Association 
of Government Accountants, 
Chicago Chapter, Nov. 19. 
Conducted a 2-day meeting of 
the Midwestern Intergovernmen- 
tal Audit Forum, Nashville, Ind., 
Oct. 24 and 25. 


Velma Butler and Neal Gottlieb, 
auditors, are serving as instructors 
for a financial management course 
for representatives from minority 
businesses. The course is spon- 
sored by the Chicago Chapter, 
Association of Government Ac- 
countants in conjunction with the 
Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prise. 

Stewart Seman, supervisory au- 
ditor, conducted a workshop on 
Purchasing and Materials Manage- 
ment in Private Hospitals at the 
Colorado Hospital Association, 
Vail, Sept. 12. 

Frank Comito, Hispanic employ- 
ment program manager, partici- 
pated in career day activities at the 
Roberto Clemente High School, 
Chicago, Dec. 11. 


Cincinnati 


Robert |. Lidman, supervisory 
management analyst, spoke: 

To a conference sponsored by 
the National Association of State 
Development Agencies, on “The 
Federal Role in State and Local 
Efforts To Attract Foreign Invest- 
ment Into the United States,” 
Providence, Sept. 6. 

At a DOD Foreign National Com- 
pensation workshop concerning 
GAO work in the area, Nov. 26. 


Dallas 


Joe Quicksall, supervisory audi- 
tor, spoke to the Southwest Inter- 
governmental Audit Forum, on 
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“Spending for National Security— 
the Economy—the Issues,” Dallas, 
Oct-12. 


Denver 


John J. Russo, auditor, ad- 
dressed the students of Green 
Mountain High School, with infor- 
mation on the accounting profes- 
sion and the operations of the U.S. 
GAO, Lakewood, Nov. 14. 


Detroit 


Walter C. Herrmann, Jr., regional 
manager, and Linda Koontz, man- 
agement auditor, spoke before the 
Wayne State University Association 
of Black Business Students, Nov. 
24. 

Francis L. Reynolds, supervisory 
auditor, headed a workshop discus- 
sion on the importance of health 
care data collection and research at 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s conference on medical care 
and health services in correctional 
institutions, Nov. 19. 

William F. Laurie, supervisory 
auditor, addressed the Institute of 
Gerontology at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, on “Needs Assessment 
and Evaluation of Services to Older 
People,” Nov. 15. 

Patrick A. ller, management aud- 
ditor, presented a paper, “The 
Poor: Their Well-being and Services 
Received,” to the 32nd annual sci- 
entific meeting of the National 
Gerontological Society, Nov. 27. 


Kansas City 


David A. Hanna, regional man- 
ager, addressed the Political Sci- 
ence Group of William Jewel Col- 
lege on Oversight of Federal Activi- 
ties and GAO’s role, Liberty, Dec. 
5: 


Los Angeles 


Victor Ell, audit manager, spoke 
on: 

“Program Evaluation Concepts” 

before the Graduate School of 

Public Administration, USC, 

Dec. 18. 


“The Need for Undergraduate 
Report Writing Courses” before 
the Faculty Advisory Board, 
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School of Business and Econom- 
ics, CSU-Los Angeles, Dec. 13. 
“GAO’s Role in the Evaluation of 
Federal Health Programs” before 
the Public Interest Management 
Association, Graduate School of 
Management, UCLA, Nov. 15. 
“Management Effectiveness in 
Government Operations” before 
the Institute of Governmental 
Management, CSU-Los Angeles, 
Nov. 8. 
Frederick Gallegos, management 
analyst: 
Taught the EDP Auditing course 
for the 1979-80 winter quarter at 
California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity, Pomona. 
Spoke before the Cal Poly, Po- 
mona, Accounting Club on “The 
Role of GAO in Evaluating Gov- 
ernment Operations” and before 
the Information Systems Senior 
Seminar class on “Careers in 
EDP Auditing,” Nov. 20. 
Spoke on “Utilization of Compu- 
ter Performance Evaluation Tech- 
niques by GAO Auditors” before 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
EDP Auditors Association, Oct. 
9 


Was elected chairman of the 

Education Committee and to the 

Board of Directors for the LA 

Chapter, EDP Auditors Associa- 

tion, Sept. 15. 

Michael Stenger, training coor- 
dinator: 


Was, with co-op Heather Tripp, a 
moderator for a discussion of 
GAO’s co-op program during an 
Employers Institute for Cooper- 
ative Education seminar at Sher- 
aton Newport Hotel, Newport 
Beach, Jan. 15. 

Spoke on “Career Opportunities 

With GAO” before the Public 

Interest Management Associa- 

tion, UCLA Graduate School of 

Management, Nov. 9. 

George Vindigni, auditor, spoke 
before a group of financial man- 
agers at the Air Force Space and 
Missile Systems Organization 
(SAMSO) in El Segundo on “GAO 
Auditors: Who We Are and What 
We Do,” Sept. 28. 


New York 


Austin J. Acocella, management 
analyst, discussed GAO’s general 
application of data processing with 
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accounting students and the De- 
partment of Statistics faculty at the 
Bernard M. Baruch College of The 
City University, Dec. 20. 
Bernard Rashes, supervisory 
management auditor, spoke: 
To students at Kean College’s 
Career Day about accounting and 
auditing careers with the Federal 
Government, Oct. 30. 


At a meeting of the New York 
State Society of Internal Medi- 
cine on the results of a GAO 
review of a medicare carrier's 
operations, Dec. 6. 


Rudy Plessing, management 
analyst, and Nick Zacchea, man- 
agement analyst, lectured a group 
of State and local employees on 
operational auditing at Westchester 
Community College, Oct. 17. 


Philadelphia 


Morey J. Chick, supervisory au- 
ditor, spoke at the Honeywell 
Users Group Conference in New 
Orleans, on “Data Protection in the 
Automated Environment of the 
Federal Government,” Sept. 25. 


San Francisco 


Bill Conrardy, regional manager, 
and Gil Bowers, supervisory audi- 
tor, gave a presentation on PPMA 
at a Western Intergovernmental 
Audit Forum meeting in Carson 
City, Nov. 7. 

Charlie Vincent, 
gional manager: 


Spoke on the topic of “GAO’s 
Role in the Federal Government” 
at the Executive Center in Berke- 
ley, Oct. 16. 
Along with Jack Birkholz, team 
leader, gave two presentations 
on operational auditing at semi- 
nars sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Government Accountants 
and the Western Audit Forum in 
San Francisco, Oct. and Nov. 
Jack Birkholz, team leader, 
spoke on: 
“The Single Audit Concept” at 
October meetings of the Califor- 
nia State Association of County 
Auditors and the Association of 
County Tax Collectors in Visalia 
and in Santa Rosa. 
“Audit Interviewing—An Art, Not 
A Science” at the December 
meeting of the San Jose Chapter 


assistant re- 


of the Institute of Internal Audi- 
tors. 


Jeff Eichner, supervisory auditor, 
spoke to members of the Sonoma 
State Univeristy Accounting Forum 
on “Changes in GAO: What’s 
Happening,” Nov. 6. 


Seattle 


Stephen J. Jue, supervisory au- 
ditor: 

Was awarded a certificate as a 

Certified Data Processing Audi- 

tor by the national EDP Auditors 

Foundation, June 13. 

In his role as president of the 

Puget Sound Chapter, EDP Audi- 

tors Association, gave the wel- 

coming address at the chapter’s 
first annual Technical Seminar 
on Current Issues in Auditing 

Data Processing Systems, Seat- 

tle, Nov. 8. 

Together with James S. Aber- 

nethy, auditor, conducted a 

workshop on “Computer Fraud: 

How to Prevent It” at a sympos- 

ium on financial management 

development sponsored by the 

Seattle Chapter, Association of 

Government Accountants, Nov. 

16. 

Donald A. Praast, supervisory 
management auditor, conducted a 
workshop on the “Single Grant 
Audit Concept” for Alaska mayors 
and other community leaders at a 
conference held by the Alaska 
Municipal Finance Officers Assoc- 
iation, Sitka, Oct. 30. 


Washington 


Jennie S. Stathis, 
auditor: 


Spoke on functions and activities 
of the General Accounting Office 
before the University of Mary- 
land’s Beta Alpha Psi accounting 
fraternity, Oct. 31. 


Is president-elect of the D.C. 
chapter of the American Society 
of Women Accountants. 


Fred Chasnov, auditor mathema- 
tician, spoke to the 3rd Annual 
Remote Sensing Conference on the 
economics of remote sensing in- 
formation systems, Nov. 6. 

Cliff Jennings, management au- 
ditor, was appointed Chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the Society 
of Government Economists in Oct. 
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NEW ATTORNEYS 
RECENTLY ADMITTED TO THE BAR 





Listed below are staff members who have advised the Office since April 1, 
1978, that they have been admitted to the bar in the States shown. 


Armen, Margaret L. Ohio 

Armstrong, Thomas H. Virginia 

Baskin, Fran F. Florida 

Diamond, Marla District of Columbia 
Golden, Michael R. New York 

Kelley, Katherine District of Columbia 
Kraus, Sheila District of Columbia 
Laverty, Jessica H. Virginia 

Lever, James D. District of Columbia 
Maris, Karen A. District of Columbia 
Melody, John District of Columbia 
Pool, Robert C. Massachusetts 
Rogers, Christine District of Columbia 
Schwimer, Daniel A. New York 

Weiskopf, David E. District of Columbia 
Yudenfriend, Ruth Pennsylvania 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
MAY 1978 CPA EXAM 





Allen, Walter L. 


Barbee, Janet K. 
Berkowitz, Steven J. 


Chang, Darryl 
Donkin, Raymond H. 
Goldstein, Jerry A. 
Gruber, Charles F. 


Harlow, Charnel F. 
Howle, Thomas C. 
Kingery, John 
Mays, Carl S. 
Sibley, Gary B. 


Willenburg, Thea D. 
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Organization 


Community and Economic 
Development 


Dallas 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


Dallas 
Seattle 
Human Resources 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


Dallas 

Atlanta 

San Francisco 

Atlanta 

Logistics and Communications 
Kansas City 


State 
District of Columbia 


Texas 


Virginia 


Texas 
Washington 
Florida 
Virginia 


Texas 
Georgia 
California 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Missouri 
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SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
MAY AND NOVEMBER 1979 CPA EXAMS 





Bogus, Alan C. 
Bogus, Jan E. 
Brennan, John P. 
Chin, Gary C. 
Delaney, Mark 
Diersen, David J. 
Hofmann, Norman A. 


Jacques, Joseph W. 
Kowalski, Jo Ellen 


McJunkin, Curtis 
Morgan, William 


Ottenheimer, Edward G. 


Stanley, Kathleen M. 
Stowe, Dennis 


Yadvish, John R. 


Ziombra, Gregory J. 


Organization 
Energy and Minerals 


General Government 


Logistics and Communications 


Washington 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


Federal Personnel and 
Compensation 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
General Government 
Washington 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


Financial and General 
Management Studies 


General Government 


State 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Maryland 


Virginia 


Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 

New York 


Maryland 


Maryland 
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Josephine M. Clark 


Reporting on GAO 


Alumni 


At the celebration of Comptroller 
General Elmer Staats’ 40th anniver- 
sary with the Government on De- 
cember 4, we saw the following 
former Assistant Comptrollers Gen- 
eral: 

Frank H. Weitzel 
Sam Hughes 
A. T. Samuelson 
Tom Sullivan 

Other alumni we saw were: 
Smitty Blair, former Director, 
Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions 
Paul Dembling, former General 
Counsel 
Sylvia Kender, former secretary 
to Mr. Staats 
Charlie Magnetti, former Di- 
rector of Personnel 
Oye V. Stovall, former Direc- 
tor, International Division 


Also attending were Mrs. Elmer 
Staats, Mrs. Robert Keller, Mrs. 
Stewart McElyea, and Mrs. Ells- 
worth Morse. 

Incidentally, Smitty Blair made 
first page of the Financial Planning 
Section of the Washington Post of 
November 11, 1979. His picture, 
a description of what he is doing 
now (working for the National 
Association of Retired Federal Em- 
ployees), and how he is making 
out in retirement were included in 
an article entitled “Making Ends 
Meet in Retirement.” 

Grace Pawell, formerly with the 
old Accounting and Auditing Policy 
Staff and before that with the 
Denver regional office, visted with 
Jo Clark, Frances Sochovka, and 
other friends at GAO recently. 
Grace and her husband, Frederick, 
are now living in Hampton, Va. 

L. Kermit (Roy) Gerhardt, former 
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GAO alumni at the celebration of Mr. Elmer Staats’ 40th anniversary with the Federal Government, December 4, 1979. From left: 


Sam Hughes, Paul Dembling, Tom Sullivan, Elmer Staats, Oye Stovall, A. T. Samuelson, Smitty Blair, and Frank Weitzel. 
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Reporting On GAO Alumni 


associate director in the General 
Government Division, spent 
Thanksgiving Day with friends here 
in the Washington area, among 
whom were Mrs. Decker, wife of 
the former director of the old 
Corporation Audits Division; 
George Staples, former associate 
director of the General Government 
Division; and Philip Charam, for- 
mer deputy director of the old 
Resources and Economic Develop- 
ment Division (now Community 
and Economic Development Divi- 
sion). Roy now makes his home in 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Mrs. Decker has since left the 
Washington area to live near her 
son in New Jersey. Her friends, 
many of them members of the 
former Corporation Audits Division, 


held a going-away dinner for her at 
the Kenwood Country Club on 
December 16. Her son, David, 
daughter Joan and her husband, 
James Patton and many former 
GAOers attended. 


Condolences to Frederic H. 
Smith on the death of his wife, 
Dorothy. Fred was the deputy 
director of the former Office of 
Policy and Special Studies. Among 
the GAO alumni attending the 
funeral were Frank Weitzel, John 
Fenton, Edith Koiner Dempsey, 
Stan Hargey, Roy Lindgren, Leo 
Schimel, and Oye Stovall. Others 
from GAO attending were Lola 
Brandy, Josephine Clark, Earl Har- 
ris, Don Scantlebury, and Frances 
Sochovka. 


Herschel Simmons, former di- 
rector of the Office of Administra- 
tive Services, visited the office re- 
cently. He says he is avidly reading 
the book, “The GAO: The Quest for 
Accountability in American Gov- 
ernment,” by Frederick C. Mosher. 

Speaking of books, Leo Herbert, 
former Director of Personnel, has a 
book off the press entitled ‘“Audit- 
ing the Performance of Manage- 
ment.” In the preface of the book, 
Leo gives credit for contributions 
to the following people from GAO: 


Ernest C. Anderson, Roger Kir- 
van, Allen R. Voss, William N. 
Conrardy, Hyman L. Krieger, Don- 
ald L. Scantlebury, irwin D’Addario, 
and the late Edward Breen and 
Ellsworth H. Morse. 
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Annual Awards for Articles 
Published in The GAO Review 





Cash awards are presented each year for the best articles written by GAO 
staff members and published originally in The GAO Review. The awards are 
presented during the GAO Awards Program held annually in October in 
Washington. 

One award of $500 is available to contributing staff 35 years of age or 
younger at the date of publication and another is available to staff over 35 
years of age at that date. Staff through grade GS-15 at the time they submit 
the article are eligible for these awards. 

The awards are based on recommendations of a panel of judges desig- 
nated by the Editor. The judges will evaluate articles from the standpoint of 
their overall excellence, with particular concern for: 

e Originality of concept and ideas. 

e Degree of interest to readers. 

© Quality of written expression. 

e Evidence of individual effort expended. 
e Relevance to ‘“GAO’s mission.” 


Statement of Editorial Policy 





This publication is prepared primarily for use by the staff of the General 
Accounting Office. Except where otherwise indicated, the articles and other 
submissions generally express the views of the authors and not an official 
position of the General Accounting Office. 

Proposals for articles should be submitted to the Editor. Staff should con- 
currently submit a copy of their proposal letters to liaison staff who are 
responsible for representing their divisions and offices in encouraging con- 
tributions to this publication. 

Articles should be typed (double-spaced) and generally not exceed 14 
pages. Three copies of the final version should be submitted to the Editor. 
Article subject matter is not restricted but should be determined on the 
basis of presumed interest to GAO staff. Articles may be on technical or 
general subjects. 


# U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1980 0 - 308-197 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D.C. 20401 - Price $1.50 (single copy). Subscription Price: 
$6 per year ; $7.50 for foreign mailing. 
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The GAO Review 


Editor 
John D. Heller 
Assistant Editor 
Elaine L. Orr 


Administrative 
Assistance 


Josephine M. Clark 
Berta E. Carpio 


Publishing Services 
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John Regan, Writing Chief 
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Logistics and Communications 
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Peter A. Smith 
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Louis J. Rodrigues 
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Denver 
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Washington 
George Gearino 
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